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PREFACE 


-..- 


THESE dissertations are the fulfilment, after a much 
longer delay than I anticipated, of an intention 
expressed in the preface to the BanIþtoll Lectures of 
1Bg1 to prepare a supplementary volume addressed 
to a more strictly theological public. Circumstances 
ho\vever have no\v led to the selection of a set of 
subjects not altogether identical \vith those then 
indicated. The al110unt of discussion \vhich arose 
in connexion \vith my lectures as to our Lord'
 
hUI11an consciousness has rendered necessary a 
prolonged treatn1ent of the theology of the N e\v 
Testament and of the Church on this subject. A dis- 
sertation on the rise of the transubstantiation dogma 
follo\ved naturally from this special treatment of the 
theology of the Incarnation; anà recent controversy 
has rendered desirable a more elaborate discussion 
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of our Lord's birth of a virgin. Under these circum. 
stances 'the early Greek theology of the supernatural 
in its relation to nature' and' the relation of Ebion- 
iSlll and Gnosticism to the theology of the New 
Testanlent and of the second century' only conle in 
for incidental trcatnlent. 
In the first dissertation-on our Lord'
 birth ùf 
a virgin-l have tried to give the first place to the 
presentation of th
 positive case for this article of 
the Christian creed, and only the second tù resolving 
objections or considering possible rival theories. 
Hence I have said nothing about such a theory as 
that of Holtzl11ann 1, of different documents used by 
St. Luke in his first t\VO chapters and of interpo- 
lations and alterations 111ade in the use of them- 
a theory \vhich seenlS to rest on purely (l priori 
grounds. I t seems to n1C that, to justify a distinctiun 
of various 'sources' used by a compiler, \\Te need 
either very distinct evidences of style (such as the 
difference bet\\reen St. L,uke's 0\\7n style, i. I -...J., and 
that of his 'source' beginning at i. 5), or very 
violent inconsistencies, or phenomena apparent 
over a large area, as in the case of the lIexateuch. 
I f the area is sl11all, the difference of style not plain, 
and the narrative fairly self-consistent, the proposed 
distinction becomes at once arbitrary. Critics of 


1 Halldconlmelltar :;/./111 ...'V. T. (Freiburg, 1889) bel. i. PI'. I.
, {G. 
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IX 


documents, especially biblical documents, appear to 
lne very seldolll to kno\\?' \\There to stop in their 
analysis. 
I owe to the Rev. G. A. Cooke, of Magdalen, the 
substance of the note on pp. 39-40. His diligent 
investigation of the sources of a statement current 
in modern apologetic literature has, I fear, decisively 
pricked a small but somewhat interesting bubble. 
In the second dissertation-on our Lord's con- 
sciousness as man - my excuse for so much quotation 
lies in the necessity for bringing under the eye of the 
reader the inadequacy iu one resþect of much of the 
patristic and all the 111ediaeval theology. There has 
not hitherto existed any adequate ("atcua of theologians 
on this su bject. I hope I shall be pardoned if a lack 
of complete consistency is noticed in regard to the 
translation of patristic passages. In any case I have 
produced all important passages or phrases in the 
original language. I cannot but hope that in this 
dissertation I shall have satisfied one or tVlO of 
those \vhose approval I al11 most anxious to keep 
or to regain. 
In regard to the third essay, I haye thought that 
the lack of sufficiently exact histories of eucharistic 
doctrine justified a detailed statenlent of the rise of 
the theory and dogma of transubstantiation. But 
I must ask that it should be remembered that, if 
information outside the period professedly covered is 
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incidentally given, I do not profess to cover more in 
detail than the period from A.D. 800 to 1215. 
In the preparation of these dissertations for the 
press I o\ve thanks for help to my brothers, the Rev. 
Thomas Barnes and the Rev. Richard Rackham. 
To the latter I o\ve more than I can \vell express, 
and particularly the appended note on the Codex 
- 
Sillaiticus and the preparation of the Table of Con- 
tents and of the indices of scriptural passages and of 
names. I Ie has added to the latter a few dates which 
\\Till, it is hoped, increase its usefulness. 


C. G. 


RADLEY VICARAGE, 
Sf. James' Day, 1895. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF OUR 
LORD 


AMONG subjects of present controversy not the least 
important is the Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ. It is not 
only that naturalistic writers frequently speak as if it 
Vlere unmistakeably a fable; but writers \vho do in some 
sense believe in the Incarnation are found at times to 
imply that, while the Resurrection must be held to, the 
Virgin Birth had better be discarded from the position of 
an historical fact. And even writers of a more orthodox 
character are occasionally found to speak of it with some 
considerable degree of doubt or disparagement 1. Such 
rejection or doubt is in part based upon the silence, or 
presumed silence, on the subject of two of the evangelists, 
St. Mark and St. John, also of the apostolic epistles, 
especially those of St. Paul. In part it is held to be 
justified by discrepancies between the accounts of the birth 


1 See, as examples of these classes, Renan, Les Évangiles (Paris, 1877) 
pp. 188 ff., 278 ff.; Meyer, Commentary on St. Matthew, i. 18 (Clark's 
trans.); The Kernel and the Husk (Macmillan, 1886) pp. 267 ff.; 
Dr. A. Harnack, Das Aþost. Glaubensbeke1Z11bliss (Berlin, 1892) pp. 35 ff. 
This pamphlet is part of a considerable agitation in Germany, and repre- 
sents a widespread tendency in that country. The tendency is certainly 
abroad among Christians at home, though perhaps at present more in 
conversation than in literature. 


BZ 
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In St. Matthe\v and St. Luke; and by circun1stances 
\vhich are supposed to render those accounts un\vorthy 
of the credit of serious critics. At the same time it is 
often maintained that the belief in the Incarnation is not 
bound up with the belief in the virginity of rvlary: and 
that, even if this latter point \vere rejected or held an 
open question, \ve could still believe] esus Christ to be 
not as other men, but the Son of God incarnate 1. This 
latter belief in the person of Christ is, it is maintained, 
legitimate as \varranted by His claims, Iris miracles, His 
resurrection, His kingdom; but it docs not therefore 
follo\v that legend may not have gathered around the 
circumstances of His birth. There is analogy, it is 
suggested, for such an accretion in the birth-stories 
of innumerable heroes, both J e\vish and Gentile, from 
Buddha, Zoroaster, and Samson down\vards to Augustus 
and John the Baptist. 
In vie\v of this tendency of thought, I \vill endea- 
vour- 
( I) to account for the silence of St. l\Iark, St. ] ohn, 
and St. Paul, so far as it is a fact, \vhile at the same 
time indicating evidence \vhich goes to sho\v that these 
\vriters did in reality recognize the fact of the Virgin 
Birth; 
(2) to justify the claim of Luke i-ii to contain 
serious history; 
(3) to do the same for Matt. i-ii taken by itself; 
(4) to indicate the relation of the t\VO accounts; 
1 See quotations in Dr. A. B. Druce's Aþologetz"cs (Clark, 1892) pp. {oR, 
{09; and cf. Dr. Fairbairn, Christ ill lIIoden/- Tlleology lHodder & 
Stoughton, 1893) pp. 346, 347. I do not unc:erstand Dr. Fairbairn to 
express any doubt as to the fact of the virgin birth. 
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(5) to sho\v cause for believing that the Virgin Birth 
has in Christian tradition from the first been held insepar- 
able from the truth of the Incarnation; 
(6) to deal with the argument derived from the 
birth-legends of heroes; 
(7) to sho\v cause for believing that the doctrine of 
the person of Christ is in reality inseparable from the 
fact of H is birth of a virgin. 
First ho\vever it is necessary to make plain the point 
at \vhich this argument begins, and the class of persons 
to\vards \vhom it is addressed. I am assuming the 
substantial historical truth of the evangelical narrative 
common to the three synoptists and supplemented by 
St. John: I am assuming the reality of the physical 
resurrection and, accordingly, the possibility of miracles 
and their credibility on evidence: I am assunling that 
Jesus Christ really was the Son of God incarnate. One 
who entertains doubts on these matters must satisfy him- 
self by considerations preliminary to our present under- 
taking 1, just as in the beginning of Christianity the belief 
in Jesus as the Son of God \vas, as \vill be presently 
explained, prior to the knowledge of His Virgin Birth. 
The question no\y is,-granted the miraculous personality 
of Christ and His resurrection, granted the idea of the 
Incarnation to be the right interpretation of His person, 
is there still reason to doubt the historical character of 
the miracle of the birth, and is it reasonable to inlagine 
that such doubt will be compatible \vith a prolonged 
hold on the belief in the Incarnation itself? 


1 Such considerations I have endeavoured to present in summary in the 
Balllþto1Z Lecturesfor 1891 (
Iurray) led. i, ii, iii. 
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9 1. 


The sZlence of St. Mark, St. John, and St. Paul. 


The original function of the apostles ,vas mainly that 
, 
of eye-\vitnesses. It was therefore necessarily limited by 
the period of the public ministry of our Lord, during 
\vhich period alone they had' companied \vith him,' i. e. 
from the days of John the Baptist till the time when He 
\vas taken up into heaven 1. To have allowed their original 
preaching to go behind the limit of this period would 
have been to abandon a real principle of Christianity, 
the principle that it \vas to rest upon the personal 
testimony of men \vho in company with one another 
had passed through a prolonged experience of the words 
and works of Jesus of Nazareth, of the circumstances of 
His death and the reality of IIis resurrection. To have 
gone outside this period of personal \vitness \vould have 
been, I say, to abandon a principle; and there can 
therefore be no question that the original 'teaching of 
the apostles' did not and could not include the Virgin 
Birth 2. If we accept the trustworthy tradition \vhich 


1 See Acts i. 8, 21, Ïi. 32, iii. 15, x. 39; St. Luke i. 2; St. John i. 14, 
xv. 27, xxi. 24; Hebr. ii. 3. 
2 It is plain that Joseph and :l\lary must ha ve kept this event secret 
from the world and their neighbours. When it was known through Christian 
preaching, it led to slander, disagreeable even to think of, but widely 
current in the second century. See Renan, Les Évallgiles, p. 189 ' La fable 
grossière inventée par les adversaires dl1 christianisffie, qui faisait naître 
Jésus d'une aventure scandaleuse avec Ie soldat Panthère (Acta Pz"lati, 
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makes St. Mark's Gospel represent the preaching of Peter 
-the part of his experience which he embodied in his 
primary instruction - \ve shall see at once \vhy the 
Gospel of Mark does not carry us behind the preaching 
of John the Baptist. I t needs to be remarked, over and 
above this, that St.lVlark in one passage exhibits a notice- 
able difference as compared with St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. Where St. Matthe\v has 'Is not this the 
carpenter's son?' and St. Luke' Is not this the son of 
Joseph?' St. IVlark writes' Is not this the carpenter?' 1 
It is probable that of these two expressions, St. Mat- 
thew's (as corroborated by St. Luke) is primary, and 
St. l\1ark's secondary; and that the alteration in St. 
Mark must be attributed to an unwillingness to suggest 
-even in the surprised questioning of the Jews-the 
proper parentage of Joseph, where nothing had been 
previously given to prevent misunderstanding, as in 
St. IVlatthew's and St. Luke's Gospels 2. 
As to St. ] ohn, it seems to me quite impossible to 


A. 2; Celse, dans Origène, Contre Celse, i. 28, 32; Talm. de Jér. Schab- 
bath, xiv. 4; Aboda zara, ii. 2; Midrasch Koh. x. 5, &c.), sortit sans trop 
d'effort du récit chrétien, récit qui présentait à l'imagination Ie tableau 
choquant d'une naissance où Ie père n'avait qu'un rôle apparent. Cette 
fable ne se montre clairement qu'au lIe siècle; dès Ie Ier, cependant, les 
juifs para is sent avoir malignement présenté la naissance de Jésus comme 
illégitime.' It appears that Pa1Zthera is only in fact an anagram for 
Parthenos: see Rendel Harris, Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 1891), 
vol. i. no. i. p. 25. 
1 St. Matt. xiii. 55 ; St. Mark vi. 3 ;" St. Luke iv. 22. 
2 So Baur, Hilgenfeld, and Bleek, qùoted by \Veiss, Halzdbucll iiber 
Evang. Markus und Lukas, on 11ark vi. 3. St. Luke (ii. 48) allows a parallel 
expression, 'Thy father and I,' where it is liable to no misconception. 
So also St. John (i. 45 ' Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph '), writing at 
a later period, when, I believe, the common teaching of the Church was 
well established. 
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believe that he \vas ignorant of the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord. Ignatius, \vho \vas bishop of Antioch in Syria 
a very few years after the \vriting of the fourth Gospel, 
calls the virginity of Marya' n1ystery of loud procla- 
mation' in the Church I: it could not have been other- 
,vise considering the currency \vhich the first and third 
Gospels, and still more the materials of those Gospels, 
had already obtained. l\10re than this: \ve kno\v on 
very high authority (that of Polycarp, John's disciple, 
as quoted by Irenaeus 2) that St. John \vas in sharp 
opposition to the gnostic teacher, Cerinthus. Cerinthus, 
like all Gnostics, denied the rea] Incarnation. He 
distinguished bet\veen the higher being, the spiritual 
Christ, and the human Jesus. He supposed the man 
Jesus to have been born in the ordinary way of Joseph 
and lVlary, and to have been the most perfect of all men; 
he supposed the divine Christ to have descended upon 
him after his baptislTl and to have left him before his 
passion 3. Cerinthus thus denied both the real Incar- 
nation and the Iniraculous birth. St. John's \vhole force 
is thro\vn into the affirmation of the real Incarnation. 
He cannot have been ignorant that the denial of the 
Incarnation was associated with the denial of the 
miraculous birth. We may ask then, (J) vVas he 
indifferent to this latter? (2) If not, does he give any 
indications that he believed in it? (3) \Vhy did he not 
narrate it at length? I should answer thus: (I) He \vas 
not indifferent to it, but, as in the case of the institution of 
baptism and of the eucharist 4, he supplies the justifying 


1 See below, p. 4 6 . 
sIren. COil. Haer. i. 26. I. 


2 COlt. H aer. iii. 3. 4. 
.. St. John iii. 3-8, vi. 53-65. 
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principle-in this case the principle of the Incarnation-- 
\vithout supplying \vhat \vas already current and \vell 
known, the record of the fact. The denial of the fact 
had been but the result of the denial of the principle. 
Granted the principle, the belief in the fact \vould follo\v in- 
evitably. (2) He does give indications that he recognized 
the fact. In the scene of the marriage-supper at Cana, 
before the first miracle had yet been \vrought, he sho\vs 
lVlary, our Lord's mother, manifestly expecting of her 
son miraculous action
 manifestly regarding Him as 
a miraculous person I. There is no such natural expla- 
nation of this as that St. John regarded her as conscious 
from the first of His miraculous origin and nature. Once 
more: St. J ohn:s mind is full of the correspondence 
between 'the Son' and the other 'sons' of God, be- 
tween Christ and the Church. One ll1ain motive of his 
Apocalypse is to exhibit the Church passing through 
the phases of the life of Christ. Like Him it is born, 
suffers, dies, rises, ascends 2. When St. John then gives 
us the picture of 'a woman arrayed \vith the sun and 
the moon under her feet,' who brings forth 'a son, 
a male thing,' and other' seed' besides 3, he is probably 
presenting the idea of the true Jerusalem, 'the mother 
of us al1,' bringing forth into the \,"orld the Christ 
and His people. But there is a retrospect, or depend- 
ence, which can hardly be disputed
 upon l\Iary the actual 
mother of Jesus, the Christ." The more sure one feels 
of this, and the more one dwells upon the parallelism 
exhibited throughout these chapters bet\veen the Head 


1 St. John ii. 3-5. 


2 Rev. xii. 5, 17, xi. 7-12. 
:I Rev. xii. I, 5, 17. 
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and His body, the more disposed one is to see in the 
picture of the dragon who watches to destroy the new- 
born child and the flight of the \voman into the 
\vilderness 1 a mysticalIy-\vorded 2 retrospect upon the 
hostile action of Herod who sought the young child's 
life to destroy him 3, i. e. a recognition of the history of 
the nativity as given in St. Matthew. (3) It would 
have been impossible for St. John, consistently with 
the main purpose of his Gospel, to have recorded the 
Virgin Birth, for his Gospel is, before all else, a personal 
testimony. It is the old man's witness to \vhat he sa\\-r 
and heard \vhen he \\-ras young, and had brooded and 
nleditated upon through his long life. This \vitness he 
no\v leaves on record, at the earnest request of those 
about him, and for the necessities of the Church. Such 
a Gospel must have begun where personal expenence 
began. 
Once more ,vith regard to St. Paul-it is a well- 
kno\vn fact that his epistles are almost exclusively 
occupied in contending for Christian principles, not in 
recalling facts of our Lord's life. His function was that 
of the theologian rather than that of the witness. One 
conclusion from this might be that St. Paul \vas ignorant 
of, or indifferent to, the facts of our Lord's life. But we 
are restrained from this conclusion by the evidence which 
1 Rev. xii. 13, 14. 
2 It should be noticed that the account of the death, resurrection, &c. 
of tbe ' two witnesses' who represent the Church in xi. 7-12 contains many 
points of difference from the actual history of the parallel events in our 
Lord's case, as well as many points of similarity. The relation of the 
, mystical' and actual accounts of the death and resurrection is similar to 
the relation of the two accounts of the birth and early persecution. 
3 St. :Matt. ii. 13. 
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he gives at least on two occasions \vhen his argument 
compels him to recall to the Corinthians his first 
preaching and he recalls it each time in the form of 
an evangelical narrative 1. We learn from this that St. 
Paul's first preaching contained at least a considerable 
element of evangelical narrative. Of all the contents 
of this narrative we cannot be sure: it is not impossible 
that it made reference to the miraculous birth of Jesus. 
But it would be foolish to maintain this in the absence 
of direct evidence. \Vhat \ve can maintain, \vith great 
boldness, is that St. Paul's conception of the 'Second 
AdalTI' postulates His miraculous birth. 'Born of 
a woman,' 'born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh 2,' He \vas yet' from heaven 3': born of a woman, 
He \vas yet a new head of the race, sinless, free from 
Adam's sin; a new starting-point for humanity 4. N O\V 
considering how strongly St. Paul expresses the idea of 
the solidarity of man by natural descent, and the con- 
sequent implication of the ",'hole human race in Adam's 
fa1l 5 , his belief in the sinless Second Adam seems to me 
to postulate the fact of His Virgin Birth; the fact, that 
is, that He was born in such a \vay that His birth \vas 
a new creative act of God. On this conn ex ion of ideas, 


1 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. xv. 3-8. 2 Gal. iv. 4; Rom. i. 3. 
3 1 Cor. xv. 47. Ó ðEVT(:pO
 åv(}pOJTro<; l[ ovpavov has been interpreted of 
Christ at His second coming. But it describes the origin of the second 
man, being parallel to 'the first man is of the earth earthy: and must 
therefore be referred to His first coming. 
t 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Rom. v. 12-21; I Tim. ii. 5. 
5 Rom. V. 12-21, especially the phrase Ècþ' ép '1TáVTE<; f1p.apTov. Cf. Acts 
xvii. 26 tTrOL1]O'EV È[ Èvò
 '1Tâv Ë(}vo
 åv(}pwTrOJv: 1 Cor. xv. 48 oro
 ó xoi'l&ó<;, 
'TOLOVTot I&a
 01 xoi'l&oí: Eph. iv. 22, and Co!. iii. 9 Ó '1TaÀa&ò
 áV(}pOJ7TO
, 
which is morally corrupt. 
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ho\vever, more \vill need to be said \vhen \ve come to 
deal \vith the relation of the Virgin Birth to the idea of 
the Incarnation. 
1'he 'argument from silence' then, so far as it is based 
on the facts, appears to be a wcak argun1ent, because 
it gains its strength from ignoring the character and 
conditions of the 'silent' records. At least their 
silence suggests no pre
umption against the veracity of 
the records that are not silent, supposing that they 
present valid credentials, considered in themselves. Ac- 
cordingl y \ve proceed to the consideration of these 
records, that is, the narratives of the Virgin Birth in the 
first two chapters of the first and third Gospels. 



 .) 

 
. 


The narratIve of St. Luke. 


Suppose a Christian of the earliest period instructed, 
like Theophilus, in the primitive oral ' tradition' of the 
Christian society; suppose hÌ1n familiar \vith the sort 
of narrative that is presented to us in St. lVlark's Gospel 
of the \vords and deeds of Jesus, and convinced of His 
l\lessiahship and divine sonship,- such an one would 
beyond all question have become inquisitive about the 
circumstances of the lVlaster's birth. The inquiry must 
have been general and must have arisen very speedily. 
Let us transfer ourselves in imagination to that earliest 
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period, of not less than about five years, before the perse- 
cution \vhich arose about the death of Stephen. \vhen 
the band of Christians in Jerusalem \vere continuing 
steadfastly and quietly in the 'apostles' teaching,' and 
constant repetition \vas forming the oral Gospel \vhich 
underlies the earliest evangelical documents; \ve cannot 
conceive that period passing \vithout inquiry, systematic 
inquiry, into the circumstances of our Lord's birth. 
N ow at the beginning of that period the Mother \vas 
\vith the apostolic company. She may \ven-for all 
\ve kno\v- have continued 'with them to the end of it. 
The Lord's' brethren' too \vere there 1. There \vas no 
difficulty, then, in obtaining trustworthy information. 
Joseph and Mary 1111ISt have been silent originaIIy as to 
the conditions of the birth of] esus, for reasons obvious 
enough. They could only have 'kept the things and 
pondered them in their hearts.' But in the apostolic 
circle, in the circle of \vitnesses and believers, the reasons 
for silence ,vere gone: l\lary \vould have told the tale 
of His birth. 
Now in St. Luke's Gospel-to take that Gospel first- 
\ve are presented ,vith an obviously early and Jewish 
narrative containing an account of the birth of Jesus, 
incorporated and used by St. Luke. If then St. Luke 
is believed to be trustworthy in his use of documents, if 
the account given is credible considered in itself, there 
is no difficulty at all in perceiving [ron1 \vhat source 


1 There is, however, nothing improbable in the hypothesis that the 
'brethren' did not originally share the secret of Joseph and Mary as to the 
virgin birth. (The more probable view, as it seems to me, is that which 
makes the' brethren' half-brothers of our Lord, children of Joseph by 
a former marriage.) 
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originally it could have been derived and from what 
epoch its information could date. 
N ow when \ve examine the opening chapters of St. 
Luke, almost the first thing that strikes us is the contrast 
in style bet\veen the elaborate preface of the evangelist's 
o\vn \vriting and the narrative to which he immediately 
passes. There can be no doubt that in the narrative 
of the nativity, St. Luke-writing, shall \ve say \vith 
Dr. Sanday, about A. D. 80 I-is using an Aran1aic 
document 2. But is St. Luke trustworthy in his use of 
early documents? The ground on which \ve can best 
test this is the Acts of the Apostles. I assume -\vhat 
I think is the only reasonable vie\v-that St. Luke 
wrote the Acts as a \vhole: that he is the fellow- 
travelIer of St. Paul in the later portion 3, and that for 
the earlier portion, the Jerusalem period, he has been 
dependent upon information and documents supplied by 
others-probably by Philip the Evangelist and by some 
one-possibly l\Ianaen or Joanna the \vife of Chuz
- 
connected \vith the court of the Herods 4. Has he then 


1 See Sanday, Bampton Lectures for IS93 (Longmans) pp. 277 ff.; Book 
by Book (Isbister, IS92) pp. 36ó, 40+ 
2 See \Yeiss, jlfarkus llnd Lukas, p. 239 'Die hebraisirende Diction 
der V orgeschichte sticht gegen das classische Griechisch des V orworts so 
augenfållig ab, dass hier die Benutzung einer schriftlichen QueUe kaum 
geleugnet werden kann.' Godet, Saint Luc, i. 85 'Il travaille sur des 
documents antiques, dont il tient à conserver allssi fidèlement que pos- 
sible Ie coloris araméen.' Sanday, Book by Book, p. 399. Cf. also Ryle 
and James, Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge Univ. Press, IS91), p. Ix 
'The writings which, ill our opinion, most nearly approach our Psalms 
in style and character are the hymns preserved in the early chapters 
of St. Luke's Gospel, which in point of date of composition probably 
stand nearer to the Psalms of Solomon (E. C. 70-40) than any other portion 
of the New Testament.' 3 Acts xvi. IO-IS, xx. 6 to tne end. 
, Cf. Sanday, Book by Book, p. 399 'Most of the occasions on which 
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sho\vn himself in this collection and use of documents 
a trustworthy historian? This question we answer with 
a very emphatic affirmative. If Prof. Ramsay has 
summed up the verdict of recent inquiry as to the his- 
torical trustworthiness of the Pauline period of the Acts, 
not less certainly does it seem to me that recent inquiry 
has gone to confirm the historical worth of the eady 
chapters. The situation of the first Christians in J eru- 
salem: their preoccupation, not with the questions of 
Pauline or J ohannine theology, but simply with Jesus as 
lVlessiah, and as fulfilling in His death and resurrection 
the prophecies of the Messiah: the moral brilliancy 
and yet simplicity of the first development of the 
Church: the exact relation in \vhich Pharisees 'with their 
zeal for the la\v, and Sadducees in their hostility to 
a resurrection doctrine, and their preoccupation with the 
political situation, would stand to the new movement 1 : 


we hear of St. Luke have their scene at a distance from Palestine; but at 
one tjme he would seem to have been for fully two years within the limits 
of the Roman province which bore that name. He accompanied St. Paul 
on his last recordtd journey to Jerusalem, stayed with him for some time 
at the house of Philip the" Eyangelist" at Caesarea, went up with him to 
Jerusalem, and, as we infer, remained not far away from his person during the 
time of his later confinement at Caesarea.' Philip the Evangelist-one of 
the Seven-must have had an intimate acquaintance with the events of the 
early period of the Jerusalem Church. Again,' St. Luke displays a special 
knowledge of matters relating to the court of the Herods. He mentions by 
name a woman whom none of the other evangelists mentions, " Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod's steward " [Luke viii. 3], and in like manner in the 
Acts he speaks of 1fanaen, "foster-brother of Herod" [Acts xiii. I, one of 
the "prophets " or "teachers" at Antioch). Here we have a glimpse of 
a circle from which St. Luke probably got his account of' events connected 
with the Herods. 
1 See, for the Sadducees, Acts iv. I, v. 17, 24; for the Pharisees, with 
the scribes and common people, v. 34, vi. 12 f., vii. 54 ff.; for both 
together, ix. I ; for their divergence, xxiii. 6 ff. 
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the circumstances out of \vhich arose the appointment 
of the Seven: the personality, \vork, and speech of 
Stephen-all this is represented in such a \vay as 
guarantees the faithful correspondence of the narrative 
\vith the actual situation; in other \vords, in such a ,yay 
as guarantees that St. Luke is trust\vorthy in his use of 
his information and his documents. The study of the 
Acts, then, sends us back to the Gospel \vith a greatly 
invigorated belief in St. Luke's trust\vorthiness in his 
use of documents. \lVe examine further the document 
of the nativity, and \ve find not only that it is Aramaic, 
but that it breathes the spirit of the 1\1essianic hope, 
before it had received the rude and crushing blow 
involved in the rejection of the lVlessiah. The F ore- 
runner is 'to make ready a people prepared for the 
Lord 1.' The Child is to have' the throne of his father 
David,' and. to 'reign over the house of Jacob for ever 2.' 
God hath 'holpen Israel his servant, that he tnight 
remember mercy (as he spake unto our fathers) to\vard 
Abrahan1 and his seed for ever 3.' He hath' visited and 
\v.rought redemption for his people, and hath raised up 
a horn of salvation for us in the house of his servant 
David, salvation from our enenlies and from the hand of 
all that hate us 4.' It is the hope of' the redemption of 
Jerusalem 5 ' that is to be gratified. N o\v all this language 
of prophecy does indeed admit of interpretation in the 
light of subsequent facts. St. Paul could justify to the 
]e\vs the actual result out of their o\vn Scriptures 6 . Rut 
it is not the sort of language that early J e\vish Christians 


1. . 
1. I 7. 
· i. 68-, 1. 


2 . 
1. ;P, 33. 
5 ii. 3 8 . 


3 . 
I. 54, 55. 
6 Romans ix-xi. 
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would have invented after the rejection of the Christ. It 
contrasts very markedly \vith the language of St. Peter's 
speeches in the Acts 1, or of St. Stephen
, or of St. Paul 3, 
or of St. James4, or of St. John 5. No doubt in the 
language of Simeon the coming of the Christ is 'a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles,' as well as 'the glory of 
God's people Israel.' He too alone among the speakers 
of these opening chapters sees that the crisis is to be 
anxious and searching. He' said unto l\1ary his tnother, 
Behold, this child is set for the falling and rising up of 
many in Israel; and for a sign ,vhich is spoken against; 
yea and a s\vord shall pierce through thine" own soul; . 
that thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed G.' 
But these are notes so often struck in the Old Testament 
that they must have found some echo in the inlmediate 
anticipation of the ,york of the Child. They are like 
the warnings of John the Baptist ï. But they do not 
anticipate the disastrous result. They do not forecast 
wholesale rejection; they only just interpose a note of 
moral anxiety in the general tone of hopeful exaltation. - 
Nor is it unnecessary to observe that the conception of 
the person of our Lord in these chapters is purely Mes- 
sianic 8 . He is to 'be great, and shall be called the Son of 


1 See iii. 12-26, iv. II, 25-28. 2 Acts vii. 51, 52. 
3 Acts xiii. 46: I Thess. iÍ. 14-16. 
4 St. James v. 6. 5 St. John xii. 37-43. 
6 St. Luke iÏ. 3 1 -35. 7 St. Luke iii. 8. 
a The distinction however between the 1Iessianic and the divine con- 
ception of our Lord must not be pressed too far. It is true that the Jewish 
thought of our Lord's time did not anticipate a divine 1lessiah. The 
Messianic king of the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon (c. 60 B. c.) does not 
rise above the human limit: and the (Son of :Man' coming in glory as 
found in the Book of Enoch (by interpretation of Daniel vii. 13)-probably 


 C 
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the Highest.' He shall be called 'holy, the Son of God,' 
because 'the Holy Ghost shall come upon' His mother, 
'and the po\ver of the Most High shall overshado\v' 
her 1. Mary is made to understand that the child \vhom 
she is to bear is to be the product of miraculous divine 
agency and is to be the exalted 
1essiah, but the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, strictly speaking, is not more 
to be found here than .n the early speeches of the Acts. 
Here then is an account which presents phenomena 
practically irreconcilable \\"ith the hypothesis that it 
,vas an invention of the early J e\vish Christian imagina- 
tion ; an account \vhich may \\?ell be IVlary's account; 
,vhich must be Mary's, in origin, if it is genuine; and 
,vhich is given to us by a recorder of proved trust- 
\vorthiness, \vho moreover n1akes a point of 'having 
traced the course of all things accurately fr01Jl the first.' 
Finally it is an account \vhich there is no evidence to 
sho\v the ÙJlagillatioll of any early Christian capable of 
producing, for its consummate fitness, reserve, sobriety 
and loftiness are unquestionable. Is there then any 
good reason against accepting it 2 ? 


a pre-Christian idea-is neither properly rlivine nor properly human. But 
the highest Old Testament idea of the divine and human :Messiah could 
not, we may venture to say, have been realized and combined with the idea 
of the servant of Jehovah, except by the eternal Son of God made very 
man. Thus in .our Lord's own thought and language tllere is 110 line of 
demarcation between the 1I1essimlic and the Divi/le claim. To go 110 further, 
a strictly divine meaning is given to the function of the Son of 
Ian as 
judge of the world. And the apostles and first disciples were carried on 
insensibl y from the confession 'Thou art the Christ of God' to the further 
confession' 11 y Lord and my God.' See on the subject generally Stanton's 
Jewish and Christian, 1I1essiait (Clark, 1886). 
1 St. Luke i. 3 2 , 35. 
2 Of course discrepancies with St. :Matthew might discredit either it 
or St. :Matthew's account; but these are considered later. 
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1. It is often alleged that the notice of 'the first en- 
rolment (or census), made when Quirinius was governor 
of Syria \' is unhistorica1. 
This objection had its full force when secular history 
recognized no Syrian governorship of Quirinius until 
. just before the time when Judaea became a Roman 
province, when a 'census' was certainly made (A. D. 6) 2. 
But Quirinius' earlier governorship is now, chiefly 
through the labours of Bergmann and Mommsen, recog- 
nized as probable. The case may be fairly stated tbus 3. 
Publius Sulpicius Quirinius was probably governor 
of Syria (legatlts Augltstz" þro þraeto1
e) for the first time 
between B. C. 4-2, but certainly after, not before, the 
death of Herod (\vhich occurred in B. C. 4) 4. 
There is no record, independent of St. Luke's, of any 
, census' (àTroypaq;
) of the Jews till that which took 
place during Quirinius' secolld legation, and is mentioned 
by Josephus. But St. Luke elsewhere alludes to this later 
census 5, and apparently intends to distinguish an earlier 
one from the later by the phrase he here uses, 'the first 
census 6 under Quirinius.' 
The phrase 'there ,vent out a decree from Caesar 


1 St. Luke H. 2. 
2 Mommsen, Provillces of the Roman EmPire (Eng. trans., Eentley, 1886) 
ii. 185-7. 
3 The matter has been discussed ad 1ZaUSea11l, as by Zumpt, Godet, 
Keirn, Edersheirn, Farrar, Geikie, Didon. See Diet. of Bible, s. v. CYRE- 
NILS. In Farrar's St. Luke (' Cambridge G. T. for Schools ') there is an 
excellent brief discussion of the matter. 
4 l\1ommsen, Res gestae D. Augusti (Berlin, 1883) p. 1'i7; Keirn, Jesus 
of Nazara (Eng. trans., 'Yilliarns & Norgate) ii. pp. 1I6 f. 
5 Acts v. 37 Èv Ta
 fJp.fpaL'i 'T
'i å1ro1'pacþ
'i. 
6 St. Luke ii. 2 aVT1J cmo"'(pacp7j 1rpWT1J f1'ÉVETO 
1'fP.OVEVCJlTO'i T1j'i 
vp[as 
Kvp1Jvíov. 
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Augustus that a census be taken of all the ,vorld' 
tnay ""ell refer to the ratiollarÙt1Jl or breviarÙtlll of the 
empire ,vhich Augustus busied himself in drawing up, 
and ,vhich included allied kingdoms 1. Herod, ".ho 
was not only a 'rex socius,' but ,vholly dependent on 
the emperor 2, may "
ell have been for,vard to supply 
a census of his kingdom to please his master. A t a 
sotncwhat later date \ve read in Tacitus of the subjects 
of an allied king (of Cappadocia) ,vho were' compelled to 
submit to a census after our [the H..on1ans' J fashion and 
to pay tribute 3.' On the other hand, it is exceedingly 
improbable that any Christians \vould have Ùl'l'ellted 
such an ignoble reason as an imperial census for bringing 
Joseph and Mary up to ' the city of David.' 
It must be remembered that the chronological data of 
St. Luke ii and iii were in all probability supplied by 
himself and not by his 'sources.' \Ve are, therefore, 
not at all concerned to deny that St. Luke may have 
been slightly ,vrong in his date; for our Lord nlust have 
been born some months before the death of Herod and 


1 Cf. Suet. Augl/stNs, cc. '28, 101 'ratiol1:lriul1l imperii; breviarium 
tot ius imperii.' Tac. A1ln. i. 1 I 'opes publicae continebantur, quantum 
civium sociorumque in armis, quot classes, regna, provinciae, tributa aut 
vectigalia, et necessitates ac largitiones, quae cuncta sua manu perscripserat 
Augustus.' 

 The evidence of the entire subjection of Hcrod to Augustus may 
be found in Josephus, Ant. xvi. 4. 1, II. I (he seeks leave to try his sons, 
&c.), xvii. 2. 6 (1TavTòs ')'OVV TOV 'IovðaïKov ßfßaLWllaJlTO
 ðL' ðpKCtJV 71 p
" 
EVv07]llaL I\.atllapL Ka
 Toî') ßallt^fCtJ
 7Tpá'YpallLv). Herod was often under the 
displeasure of Augustus, cf. xvi. 9. 3-4 (he threatens that having treated 
him as a friend, he shall in future treat him as a subject). 
<: Tac. Ann. vi. 41 (A. D. 36) 'Clitarum natio Cappadoci Archelao sub. 
iecta, quia nostrum in modum deferre census, pati tributa adigcbatur, in 
iuga Tami montis abscessit.' 
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therefore, as \vould seem certain, before the first governor- 
ship of Quirinius. It is noticeable that Tertullian 1 in 
fact attributes the 'census' to Sentius Saturninus, not 
to Quirinius. But it seems to n1e, especially in view of 
the deficiency of historical authorities for the period, that 
\ve display an exaggerated scepticism if \ve deny that so 
".ell-informed a \vriter as St. Luke may have been quite 
correct in ascribing the movement to Bethlehem of 
] oseph and Mary to some necessity connected with a 
, census' of ] udaea \vhich Herod \vas supplying at the 
demand of Augustus 2. 
2. Again, angelic appearances such as occur thrice 
in these chapters--to Zacharias, to Mary, and to the 
shepherds, are a scandal to some minds, and tend to 
discredit the \vhole narrative by giving it an air of 
ideality, that is, unreality. 
N O\v it is important not to allo\v this matter to assume 
an exaggerated importance. For to suppose such angelic 
appearances and communications as are related in these 
chapters to be inlaginative outward representations of 
what \vere in fact real but merely in\vard communica- 
tions of the 'divine \vord' to human souls, is both a 


1 adv. J1:1arc. iv. 19' Census constat actos tunc [at the time of our Lord's 
birth] in Iudaea per Sentium Saturninum.' [B. C. 8-6]. 
2 It is remarkable how critics, like apologists, are apt to go for' every- 
thing or nothing.' St. Luke's credibility is not disproved, if it is made 
probable that our Lord's hirth took place not at the beginning of Qui- 
rinius' governorship but at the end of that of his predecessor. I ought to 
adù, as I have quoted 110mmsen in proof of the earlier governorship of 
Quirinius, that he denies that any census took place at that time. Indeed 
he uses somewhat strong language to express his resentment at his labours 
having become in any way available for apologists-' homines theologi 
vel non theologi sed ad instar theologormn ex vinculis sermocinantes' 
(op. cit. p. 176). 
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possible course and one \vhich is quite consistent \vith 
accepting the narrative as substantially historical and 
true. Noone who believes in God and I lis dealings with 
men, and \vho accepts the testin10ny of all the prophets 
as to 'the \vord of the Lord' con1ing to them 1, can 
doubt the reality of substantive divine comn1unications 
to man of a purely il1\vard sort. Such an in\vard com- 
munication is recorded in these chapters to have been 
made to Elisabeth 2 and the angelic appearances to 
Joseph, recorded by St. Matthe\v 3, are merely inward 
occurrences, i. e. they are intilnations conveyed to his 
mind in sleep. Noone, moreover, vvho knows human 
nature can doubt that such in\vard COll1111unications could 
be easily transformed by the itnagination into out\vald 
forms. I t is then quite conceivable that Zacharias on 
the solell1n, the unique, occasion of his approaching God 
to offer the incense in the holy place 4, did in ans\ver to 
his earnest prayer 5, receive inwardly a divine intimation 
of a mysterious sort as to \vhat \vas to befall him, such 
as made a vivid impression upon his mind, and even took 
effect upon his organs of speech-as mental shocks do 
produce physical effects-and that this divine intimation 
represented itself to his imagination in the outward forn1 
and voice of an angel. It is possible to give a sin1ilar 
interpretation to Mary's vision, and to that of the shep- 
herds, though in this case the account \vould have to be 
more freely dealt \vith. There are no insuperable objec- 


1 Sanc1ay, Bamþton Lectures, lect. iii. 
2 St. Luke i. 41-45. 3 St. Matt. i. 20, ii. 13, 19. 
· See Edersheim, Jesus the l1Iessiah (Longmans, 1884) i. p. 134 'only 
once in a lifetime might anyone enjoy that privilege.' 
:; St. Luke i. 13. 
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tions to a ' subjective vision' theory in these cases such as 
do, unmistakeably, present themselves \vhen the same 
theory is applied to the appearances of our Lord after 
the resurrection \ nor, as \vas said above, \vould such 
a theory, if accepted, affect the credibility of the narra- 
tive as a \vhole. The truth of the il1\vard intimation 
\vas. on the hypothesis, proved by the subsequent facts: 
its form \vas recorded as it presented itself to the 
subject of it. 
And here, in a discussion \vhich is concerned only 
\vith the substantial truth of these evangelical narra- 
tives, it might be \viser for n1e to leave the matter. But 
the present seems a suitable occasion to go on to ask 
\vhether it is really reasonable to find a scandal in 
angelic appearances? There can be no a priori objec- 
tion against the existence of such spiritual beings, good 
and bad, as angels and devils. Many of us \vould say that 
the phenomena of temptation, as experienced by them- 
selves, cannot be interpreted \vithout a belief at least in 
the latter 2. Above all, our Lord's language certainly 


] e. g. the empty tomb: the importance attached to the actual body 
and its peculiar features: the appearance to great groups of men simul- 
taneously: more than all, the tact that what reassured the disciples after 
the death and burial of their master-and in fact transformed their charader 
and fundamentally altered their point of view-was no communication from 
God, but the actual and repeated appearance of the person of Jesus in the 
body. All the stress is on the fact. 
2 Cf. Dale, Lee!. on the Ephesialls (Hodder & Stoughton) pp. 422 f. 'Evil 
thoughts come to us which are alien from an our convictions and all our 
sympathies. There is nothing to account for them in our external circum- 
stances or in the laws of our intellectual life. 'Ye abhor them and repel 
them, but they are pressed upon us with cruel persistency. They come to 
us at times when their presence is most hateful; they cross and trouble the 
current of devotion; they gather like thick clouds between our souls and 
God, and sudc:enly darken the glory of the divine righteousness and love. 
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reaches the level of positive teaching about good, and 
still more about bad, spirits. As regards good spirits, not 
only does His language constantly associate angels \vith 
Himself in the coming and judicial work of the last 
day \ but He talks of them with explicit distinctness as 
beholding the face of God, as limited in kno\vledge of 
the great day, as \vithout sensual natures, as attached to 
children, ministering to. the souls of the dead, attendant 
on Himself at His request 2. As regards evil spirits, 
He must Himself have related His o\vn temptation to 
His disciples, in \vhich the personal agency of Satan is 
vividly presented. He speaks \vith great simplicity of 
the devil as disseminating evil and hindering good 3. He 
\varns Peter of an explicit demand made by him upon 
the souls of the apostles 4. He deals \vith demons \vith 
unmistakeable seriousness, emphasis, and frequency. 
He sees Satan behind moral and physical evil 5. He 


'Ye are sometimes pursued and harassed by doubts which we have 
deliberately confronted, examined, and concluded to be absolutely desti- 
tute of force, doubts about the very existence of God, or about the authority 
of Christ, or about the reality of our own redemption. Sometimes the 
as
aults take another form. Evil fires which we thought we had quenched 
are suddenly rekindled by unseen hands: we have to renew the fight with 
forms of moral and spiritual evil which we thought we had completely 
destroyed.' Cf. also Trench, Studies Ùz the Gosþels (Macmillan, 1878) 
p. 18 'Assuredly this doctrine of an evil spirit. . . so far from casting 
a deeper gloom on the mysterious destinies of humanity. . . lights up with 
a gleam and glimpse of hope regions which would seem utterly dark 
without it.' And F. D. Maurice, The Gospel if the Kingdom of Heaven 
(Macmillan) lect. vi. 
1 St. :Matt. xiii. 41, 49, xvi. 2 í, xxv. 3], and parallel passages; cf. St. 
Luke xii. 8. 
2 St. :Matt. xviii. IO, xxiv. 36, xxvi. 53; St. :Mark xii. 25; St. Luke 
xvi. 22. 
3 St. :Matt. xiii. 39; St. Luke viii. 12. i St. Luke xxii. 3I. 
5 St. Luke xiii. 16; St. John viii. 44. 
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looks out upon the antagonism to good \vhich the world 
presents and says 'An enemy hath done this 1.' He 
recognizes the approach of evil spirits in the trial of the 
passion 2. But He kno\vs that the power of the forces 
of evil is really overthrown and their doom certain 3. 
N o\v the question of diabolic agency and temptation 
is one \vhich really concerns the permanent spiritual 
struggle of mankind. It is not, like questions of 
literature and science, one with which religion is not 
primarily mixed up. It is a matter of profoundly prac- 
tical religious interest. Is that which opposes itself 
to our efforts after God, whether individual or social, 
that which seems to lie behind all the \vickednesses of 
particular men, and to organize evil broadly and con- 
tinuously-is it inevitable nature, an essential element 
in the constitution of things, is it in effect a rival God? 
or is it, on the other hand, an evil \vill, or kingdom of 
evil wills, hostile and active, but wholly subordinate to 
God and destined to be overthro\vn? To teach ignor- 
antly on such a matter, or to inculcate false impressions 
about it, \vould be most seriously inconsistent, I do 
not say with the personality of the incarnate Son of 
God, but even with the office of the Son of l\Ian as 
spiritual teacher of all mankind, having a perfect insight 
into the spiritual condition of our human life. Nor is 
it possible to suppose that our Lord, without emphasiz- 
ing the existence of 'spirits,' connived in regard to it 
at popular belief and language, and, as it were, used the 
] St. Matt. xiii. 28. See a very striking sermon in H. S. Holland's God's 
City (Longmans, 1894). 
2 St. Luke xxii. 53; St. John xiv. 3 0 . 
3 St. Luke x. 18; St. :Matt. xii. 28, 29, xxv. 41. 
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belief only so far as was necessary to render I-IÏ1nsclf 
intelligible. He did nluch more than this. On a nlatter 
-the existence of angels and spirits-which appears to 
have been in controversy bet\,'een Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees \ I-Ie nlust be regarded as having taken a side. 
Further, the teaching and method of Jesus Christ \vith 
regard to Satan and the' denlons,' \vhen compared \vith 
current] ewish lore, exhibits a marked independence and 
originality o\ving to its entire freedom from elenlents 
of superstition. Our Lord in 'exorcising' demons 
appears as doing by simple moral authority ,,,hat the 
Jewish exorcists did by incantations and charms 2. On 
the whole, it is impossible to treat His language about 
spirits as ' economical' \vithout giving profound unreality 
to His teaching as a \vhole. 
The present \vriter then does not see ho\v doubt 
about the existence and action of good and bad spirits 
is compatible \vith a real faith in Jesus Christ as the 
absolutely trustworthy teacher. There is nothing con- 
trary to reason in such a belief. That it should have 
been associated with a vast amount of superstition and 
credulity is no more an argument against its validity 


1 Acts xxiii. 8. 
2 For Jewish exorcisms cf. Tobit vi. 16, 17 (Keubauer's trans. from the 
Chaldee) 'And when thou shalt come into the marriage-chamber with 
her, take the heart of the (ish, and smoke thereof under her garments; and 
the demon shall smell it and he shall run away and never come again.' 
Cf. Joseph. Aut. viii. 2. 5, Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 3. See further on Jewish 
belief in angels and demons, Charles' Book of Enoch (Clar. Press, 1893) 
p. 52. That our Lord does at times use merely popular language about 
spirits is certain, as in St. :l\Iatt. xii. 43-45. There, however, lIe is plainly 
speaking in metaphor. The' waterless places' through which the demon 
walks are as metaphorical as the' empty, swept, and garnished house' of 
the soul. 
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than against religion as a \vhole. Noone can deny that 
in our Lord's case, the teaching \vhich He gave about 
spirits is guarded from superstition by His teaching 
about God and human responsibility. N O\V, granted 
the existence of devils and angels \ there is no reason 
for doubting that they have from time to time made 
their presence perceptible to men-in the case of angels, 
as messengers of God and instruments of His redemptive 
purpose 2 -and to return to St. Luke's narrative of the 
nativity, there is no reason for doubting that angelic 
ministrations were actually employed to announce the 
birth of the Forerunner and the incarnation and birth 
of the Christ. 
No other considerable objections than these t\vo, 
which have now been examined and set aside, have 
been urged against the historical character of the first 
t\VO chapters of St. Luke's Gospel: \ve are justified 
therefore in falling back upon the positive considerations 
which indicate that the account in these chapters is 
derived from no other person than the Virgin lVlother 
herself. 


1 The belief in the existence and appearance of' spirits' is quite consistent 
with the recognition that we know hardly anything about them. The 
amount of pretended knowledge on the subject in Jewish and Christian 
writers is appalling. But in the Bible they are, we may say, never the sub- 
jects of divine revelation for their own sake. Their' persons' are merged 
in their offices of adoration and service. vYhere angels appear in the Bible 
they appear in the form of men. 
2 The objection made against the early chapters of St. Luke on the score 
of the similarity of their contents to the birth-legends of heroes is met 
later on; 
 6, p. 55. 
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 3. 


The narratz"ve of St. M althew. 


Now \ve approach St. l\1atthe\v's account of the 
nativity. The narrative- of St. Luke, if it is authentic, 
must, as \vas said above, have come from l\Iary. The 
narrative of St. Matthe\v, on the other hand, bears upon 
it undesigned but evident traces of coming from the 
inforrnation of Joseph. It is Joseph's perplexities that 
are in question 1. Divine intimations are recorded as 
given to Joseph on three occasions, leading him to act 
for the protection of the Mother and Child from external 
perils 2 . N o\v supposing the conception of Jesus really 
to have taken place \vithout the intervention of Joseph, 
and supposing Joseph to have been, as the evangelist 
says, a 'just man' and to have died, dS appears to have 
been the case, before the public ministry of our Lord 
began-it is only natural to suppose that he \vould 
have left behind him sonle document 3 clearing up, 
by his o\vn testimony, the circumstances of the birth 
of Jesus. If the miraculous birth \vas ever to have 
been made public, his testimony would have been 
imperatively needed. This document he rnust, \ve 
should suppose, have given to Mary to vindicate by 
means of it, when occasion demanded, her own virginity. 
\Vhy should she not, after the establisll1nent of the 


1 . 2 . .. 
I. 19. 1. 20, ll. 13, 19, 22. 
3 Joseph, like Zacharias (Luke i. 63), would have been able to write. 
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Church at Pentecost, have given it to the family of 
Joseph, the no'v believing 'brethren of the Lord'? 
Why should it not have passed from their hands to 
the evangelist of the first Gospel, and have been \vorked 
over by him in vie\v of his predominant interest-that of 
calling attention to fulfilments of prophecies? This theory 
of the origin of the first t\VO chapters of St. l\latthe\\"s 
Gospel at once accounts for the phenomena they present 
and vindicates, in substance, their historical character. 
That the narrative did pass through the hands of our 
Lord's family is more than likely, for Julius Africanus, 
a Christian ,vriter of the beginning of the third century, 
,vho lived at Emmaus, informs us, and probably rightly, 
that it is to the relations of our Lord (oí ÒE<T7rÓ<TVVOI. 
KaÀovjJ.H'OI.) that \ve owe the attempts to construct 
genealogies of Christ 1. 
Is there then anything internal to the narrative pro- 
hibiting such a vie,v? It is a certain historical fact that 
Herod ,vas, from circuInstances and disposition, acutely 
jealous of any royal claim ,vhich might imperil his o\vn 
position and that of his family 2. I t is certain that his 


1 In Euseb. H. E. i. 7. Cf. Renan, Évanl{. pp. 60, 6 I, 186 'Le tour 
de la généalogie de 
latthieu est hébraïque; les transcriptions des 
noms propres ne sont pas celles des Septante (BoÚ, et non Boó(). Nous 
avons vu d'ailleurs que les généa.logies furent probablement l'æuvre des 
parents de Jésus, retirés en Batanée et parlant hébreu.' 
2 See Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 30. 4 hrTóTJTO TfjJ cþóßcp Kaì 7T'pdr; 7T'ål1av {I7TÚVOWV 
È[EppL7TTÉ(ETO. Ant. xvii. 2. 7 [the Pharisees] 7T'POVAE"YOV wr; cHpwBl1 J.L
V 
"aTa7TavuEwr; åpxijr; tJ7T6 BEOU ÈtfTJcþtUfLÉVTJ'; aVTfjJ TE Kaì "'(ÉIIEL TfjJ å7T" aUTou T7jr; 
TE ßauLAEíar; Eir; TE È"EíVTJII [Pheroras' wife] 7T'EPLTJ[ovuTJr; Kaì <<ÞEFwpav, 7T'aíOár; 
TE ot ErEV aUTo;r; . . . Kaì Ò ßalJtAEÚr; TÛW TE <<ÞaptuaLOJv To
r; alT'OJTáTovr; åVULpEÍ' 
Kaì Ba"'(wall TVV EUVOVXOII, K.T.A. KTEíllEL ôÈ Kaì 7T'åv ÓTL TOU OLKEíov UV"ELl1T
KEl 
oir; ò <<ÞapLuawr; ËÀE"'(EII. This incident was shortly before Herod's death. 
, The momentary glimpses which we gain of him in the New Testament,' 
sa)'s the late Dean Stanley, ' through tbe story of his conversation with the 
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last days \vere, as Josephus records, marked by \vild 
ferocity and brutality. Josephus' story of his shutting 
up in the hippodrome the élite of the nation and taking 
measures to cause them to be murdered directly after 
his o\vn death, in order that it might not be unaccom- 
panied with mourning 1, may be a slander, but at least 
illustrates the impression he left of his character in his 
last days. Thus the history of the massacre of the fe\v 
babes of Bethlehem and its district is wholly consistent 
\vith the man and the occasion. There is no one \vho 
could corroborate the evangelist except Josephus, and 
the silence of Josephus about all that concerns Chris- 
tianity is so nearly complete 2 that it can hardly be 
othenvise than intentional. Christianity was an object 
of hatred and suspicion to the masters of the \vorld, 
\vhen Josephus \vas \vriting:i, and he may \vell have 
\vished to say as little about it as possible in a work 
expressly intended to conciliate Gentile readers. 
Herod's 'massacre of innocents' is thus an exceed- 
ingly credible and natural incident. As to the visit of 
the Magi-\vhich (\ve may notice) is introduced into 
the narrative chiefly as accounting for the threatened 


).f agi and his slaughter of the children of Bethlehem, are quite in keeping 
with the jealous, irritable, unscrupulous temper of the last " days of Herod 
the king," as we read them in the pages of Josephus' (Hist. of Jewish 
Churc1l, Hi. p. 380). 
1 Joseph. A l1t. xvii. 6. 5. He describes the king as' rabid with guilty 
and innocent alike'; or (c. 8. I) , fierce to all alike, the slave of passion.' 
2 I am assuming that the famous passage (Ant. xviii. 4. 3) about Jesus 
Christ is at least greatly interpolated. 
3 The Antiquities was finished about A. D. 94, in Domitian's reign. On 
Domitian as a persecutor, see Ramsay, The Churcll and the Roman Emþire 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1893) p. 259. Josephus would be anxious to disso- 
ciate his race from the Christians. 
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massacre, and consequent flight of Joseph and l\'1ary 
into Egypt-it has its basis at least in \vhat is natural 
and \vell kno\vno The diffusion of Jews in the rel110ter 
East, the wide spread of the Jewish Messianic hope \ 
the attraction of all sorts of men to\vards J e\vish 
synagogues-all this makes it not improbable to those 
\\'ho believe in a divine providence that son1e oriental 
astrologers should have had their thoughts directed 
to\vards Jerusalem, and should have paid a visit there, 
under the attraction of some celestial phenol11enon, to 
seek a heaven-sent king. It is not improbable because 
God works upon men by His inspirations through their 
natural tendencies and occupations 2-the supernatural, 
in this as in other cases, operating through the natural. 
It ,vas said above that the narrative of Joseph had 
been \vorked over by the evangelist in his predominant 
interest in the fulfilment of prophecy. It is of course 
maintained that this is less than the truth, and that the 
prophecies have in fact created the supposed events: so 
1 Suetonius' words are well known and often quoted (Ve.paJ. 4) , Percre- 
bruerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Iudaea profecti rerum potìrentur. Id de imperatore Romano, quantum 
postea eventu patuit, praedictum Iudaei ad se trahentes rebel1arunt.' But it is 
doubtful whether he has any source of information other than similar pas- 
sages in Joseph. Bell. Judo vi. 5.4 and Tac. Hist. v. 13, which attribute such 
expectations only to the Jews. (] osephus, the Jew, originated the idea that 
the prophecy really referred to 'the government of Vespasian.') However, 
the universal diffusion of the Jews meant the universal diffusion of the 
Jewish expectations amongst themselves and their more or less attached 
proselytes. 
2 See St. Chrysostom's excelJent commemary on the event. God influ- 
ences men through their national customs and ideas. As the whole Jewish 
ritual system was only an instance of national Semitic rites taken as they 
were and made the vehicle of divine leading. so now God led the 
lagi 
through their astrology: lità TWV (J'vv
(}OJv aVTov
 IWAft ucpóðpa (J'v'YleaTaßaíJ'OJv, 
Ie.T.A. (on St. Matt. vi. 3). 
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that 1n particular the Virgin Birth at Bethlehem is 
a 11lere reflection of the prophecies of l\Iicah and Isaiah, 
as represented in the Septuagint version, and that the 
visit of the l\lagi \vith the events folIo\ving from it is 
a rnerely imaginative construction out of Inaterials 
supplied by the anticipations and incidents of the Old 
Testament. 
I t must be observed at starting that \vhat \ve are 
asked to admit is more than the unconscious rnodifica- 
tion of some detail of history by adjustment to the 
language of prophecy. It is quite possible that the intro- 
duction of the 'ass' beside the 'colt' in 1\latt. xxi. 2, 
the specification of 'thirty pieces of silver' in l\latt. 
xxvi. 15 (cf. xxvii. 3-10), the nlingling of 'gall' \vith 
\vine in l\latt. xxvii. 34-details \vhere St. l\rlatthe\v is 
unsupported by the other evangelists, may be modifica- 
tions due to the influence of the language of Zechariah 
and the Psalmist respectively. But in all these cases 
the historical event stands substantially the same 
,vhen the modification is removed. Christ rode into 
Jerusalem upon the foal, and ,vas betrayed for a sun1 
of money, and ,vas gi \'en a drink of \vine mingled 
,vith n1yrrh before His crucifixion. In the cases to be 
discussed in these two chapters the prophecies, if they 
had any effect on the supposed event, created them 
altogether. Jesus \vas in effect born naturally and at 
Nazareth: there ,yas no visit of l\Iagi or massacre of 
innocents or flight into Egypt. 
N o\v in general the argument from the influence 
of prophecy is ,veakened in proportion as the pro- 
phecies in question are such as ,,"ould not to the pious 
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imagination of a J e\v have required fulfilments such as 
are found for then1: in other \vords, the argument is 
\\'eakened in proportion as the application of the pro- 
phecy is not such as would have suggested itself prior to 
the event. :N' o\v there are fiye prophecies of \vhich the 
fulfilment is discovered in these hvo chapters. Of these 
the last \ , He shall be called a Nazarene,' finds its fulfil- 
lnent in an undoubted event, but as a prophecy cannot 
be identified \vith any passage in the Old Testament. 
The fourth 
 is a passage from J ere xxxi. IS which 
describes Rachel, as the mother of Israel, \veeping for 
her children, carried away into captivity to Babylon. It 
is an historical passage; and \vhile the association of 
Rachel \vith Bethlehem, her burial-place 3, naturally sug- 
gested its application to the' massacre of the innocents' 
-Rachel again 'weeping over her children-it could 
hardly by any possibility have suggested this latter event. 
The third 4 is again an historical passage from Hosea 
xi. I: '\Vhen Israel \vas a child then I loved hin1, and 
called 1/zy SOil out of EgJpt. As they called them, so they 
\vent from them: they sacrificed unto Baalim,' &c. The 
identification of the Christ \vith the true Israel no doubt 
\\'ould suggest the approþriateness of Christ, like Israel, 
being delivered from Egypt, \\"hen once the event had 
occurred or \vhen a narrative of it \\'as before the evan- 
gelist. But the historical passage cannot in this case 
either be conceived to have produced the event. Critics 
are at liberty to say that the evangelist's method of 
interpreting prophecy is unconvincing. They cannot 
say he forced the event to the prophecy. 


1 .. 
11. 23. 



 ii. 17, 18. 


3 Gen. xxxv. 15. 


. .. 
11. 15- 


D 
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On the other hand, there \vas a prophecy, or set 
of prophecies, \vhich might have suggested the episode 
of the Magi, but if it had suggested it, ,vould have 
suggested it in a different shape. There \vas a pro- 
phecy 1 that' Gentiles should come to Israel's light, and 
kings to the brightness of his rising,' and another 2 that 
, the kings of T arshish and of the isles should bring pre- 
sents: the kings of Sheba and Seba should offer gifts.' 
These prophecies, \vorking in the imagination of later 
Christendom, did in fact transmute the visit of the IVlagi 
into the visit of the three kings. But they could not 
have produced the event as S1. l\Iatthew records it, and 
St. l\1atthe\v neither modifies the event to suit thcln 
nor refers to the prophecies at all 3. 
Such considerations as these must be \vith us in 
approaching the first hvo of the five' fulfilments ' pointed 
out by St. l\Iatthe\v in these chapters. The second 
refers us back to a real prophecy of Bethlehem as 
destined to the glory of producing the heaven-sent 
ruler of Israel -l: 'But thou, Bethlehem E phrathah, \vhich 
art little to be an10ng the thousands of Judah, out of 
thee shall one come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israe1.' It does not appear to have originally meant 
more than that the Messianic king should come of 
David's line, and so indirectly of David"s city. But it 


1 Is. Ix. 3. 
 Ps. lxxii. 10. 
3 It should be noticed, as bearing on the date of St. Matthew's narrative, 
that the story of the star, as it appears in Ignatius (c. A. D. 110), Eþh. 19, 
already shows the influence of mythical exaggeration. It shone astonishingly 
above all the stars, and the sun and moon and heavenly bodies were atten- 
dant upon it. Here the accretion manifestly reflects the story of Joseph's 
dream in Gen. xxxvii. 
f :Micah v. 2. 
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did suggest to the J e\\'s, and apparently before our 
Lord's tinle \ that the Christ ,vas to be himself born at 
Bethlehem. Did then the prophecy, thus interpreted, 
produce the event, and \vas Jesus really born, as Strauss, 
Renan, Keinl, and others affirm, at X azareth ? The 
suggestion can only be entertained by those who on 
other grounds have arrived at a lo\v estimate of the 
historical trust\vorthiness of the evangelist altogether. 
Th
 entirely independent narratives of the first and third 
Gospels agree in placing the birth at Bethlehem, and in 
St. Luke's gospel this is not connected at all \vith pro- 
phecy. The same argument applies to the first prophecy2 
referred to by St. 1\latthe\v (Is. vii. 14). As rendered 
in the lxx version the prophecy ran, 'Behold, the 
virgin shall conceive,' &c. It does not appear that the 
Hebre\v \vord need necessarily mean more than 'young 
\voman 3 ': nor does it appear that there \vas any J e\vish 
expectation that the Christ should be born of a virgin 4. 
Did, then, the text as rendered in the Greek suggest the 
idea? It is impossible to think this if these early narra- 
tives are anything better than imaginary productions at 
all. For again St. Luke's and St. lVlatthew's independent 
accounts are at one on this point; and if any informa- 
tion from Joseph and l\Iary underlies them, this is the 
point on \vhich their information must have centred; 
and if St. 1\Iatthe\v's interest is absorbed in prophecy, 


1 See Edersheim, I. c. i. 206 ; Geikie, Life and lVOI ds oj Christ (Strahan, 
1878), i. 148. Cf. S1. John vii. 42. 
2 St. !\Iatt. i. 23. 
3 See, among recent Roman Catholic schoJars, the Abbé Loisy, 
L'Ellseignenzellt Biblique (Paris, 44 Rue d'Assas, 1893), nO. II, p. 54. 
· See appended note A. 
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St. Luke makes no mention of it. Moreover, it n1ay be 
said generally that the study of the origincs of the 
Church \vill convince any candid student that the truth 
is rather that the actual events taught the first Christians 
to read prophecy afresh, than that prophecy induced 
them to imagine events-at any rate, important events- 
\vhich did not occur 1. 
On the \vhole, then, ( ) the character of St. l\Iatthe\v's 
applications of prophecy in these chapters, (2) the fact 
that he does not modify the account of the IVlagi to suit 
obviously applicable prophecies, (3) the agreen1ent \vith 
St. l\Iatthe\v of St. Luke, \vho is \vithout any special 
interest in prophecy, prevent us from imagining that 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus at Bethlehem \vas a romantic 
and unhistorical idea suggested by the forecasts of the 
Old Testament. An exact examination of the pro- 
phecies and their fulfilment may tend to \veaken a 
certain form of the argulnent from prophecy, but not 
the historical truth of the evangelic narrative. 



 4. 


TILe relall.on of the two llarratz.ves. 


What then is the relation of the t\VO narratives? 
They are indeed obviously independent, but are they 
incompatible? The present writer is disposed to reply 
that they are indeed incompatible in certain details as 
they stand, but that the incompatible elements are 


1 Cf. Lightfoot's Biblical Essays, p. 193. 
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explicable quite easily by the use which the evangelists 
made of the earlier docun1ents upon \vhich they relied. 
Thus St. I\Iatthe\v is apparently ignorant that] oseph 
and l\lary had been at Nazareth before the occasion of 
their going there fronl Egypt 1. This is simply explained 
by the previous residence there not having been alluded 
to in the document which he used, as it \vas in that used 
by St. Luke. On the other hand, St. Luke is probably 
ignorant of the flight into Egypt and supposes that Mary 
and Joseph returned to Nazareth from Jerusalem imme- 
diately after the Presentation 2. The flight into Egypt 
\vas not in his document, and he let the narrative run on 
as a compiler \vould ,vho \vas ignorant of its having 
occurred 3. Granted these hvo points, the narratives 
are quite compatible \vith one another-St. Luke i; 
St. l\Iatt. i. 18-253; St. Luke ii. 1-21 [St. IVlatt. i. 25 b ] ; 
S1. Luke ii. 22-3 8 ; St. l\Iatt. ii [St. Luke ii. 39]; 
St. Luke ii. 40-52, forming a more or less continuou'1 
series of pictures. 
But hitherto \ve have left out of consideration the 
genealogies. That t\VO apparently incompatible genea- 
logies should have been left to stand in the Gospels and 
create difficulties from the second century do\vn\vards, is 
indeed valuable evidence of the independence of our first 
and third Gospels, and that they \vere not modified to 
suit one another after composition. But \vhat is to be said 
as to their origin? \Ve should judge that St. l\Iatthew's 
genealogy \vas attached to the account of the birth 
1 St. 1Iatt. ii. 23. 2 St. Luke ii. 39. 
3 St. Luke's account of the interval from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion in c. xxiv, as compared with Acts i, is sl1gge
tive of indifference to ,"erbal 
accuracy in note of time and place. 
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\vhich supplied him \vith his material. As already 
mentioned, \ve beiieve it to have been, probably, the 
\vork of our Lord's relatives. However unkno\vn to us 
are the fortunes of David's family after the return from 
the captivity, it appears that the great Hillel, grand- 
father of Gamaliel, \\Tho belonged to a family of Jewish 
exiles in Babylon and came to Jerusalem about B. c. 50, 
\vas recognized as of David's family, and that appeal \vas 
made in vindication of his claim to 'a pedigree found in 
Jerusalem 1 ': it is certain also that the claim of Jesus to 
be of the royal house \vas ackno\vledged at the time 
and by the later Jews 2. Under these circumstances it 
appears probable that the relatives of Jesus constructed 
for him in the early days of the Church a genealogy from 
the best sources, \vritten or traditional, \vhich \vere open to 
then1 3 . Jewish ideas of genealogy \vere largely þutative : 
it \vas thought that a man by marrying his deceased 
brother's \vife could raise up seed unto his brother 4. 
I t is therefore more than likely that it \vould have 


1 See Delitzsch, Jesus and Hillel (Bagster's trans., 1877) p. 139. The 
statement is based on Bereschith R abba, 
 98. Cf. Renan's É'vang. p. 60, who 
refers to Talm. de Jér. .IÚtaïm. ix. 3 (Derenbourg, p. 349), from which he 
infers 'La préoccupation de la race de David est assez vive vers l'an 100.' 
Josephus gives 11S valuable information as to the keeping of the genealogies 
of the priests in Jerusalem and in their own families (Vit. 1, COil. AþiOll. i. 7). 
2 See (I) I
om. i. 3, St.1\Iark xi. 10, Rev. xxii. 16, Hebr. vii. 14 1TpÓ
1]^OV 
órt. (2) Euseb. H. E. Hi. 20 for Hegesippus' narrative of our Lord's 
kinsmen being summoned to satisfy Domitian that though of the house of 
David they made no dangerous pretensions: cf. Renan, Évallg. p. 61. 
(3) The proof which Rcnan gives (/. c.) that from the beginning of the 
third century the Jews recognized the royal origin of Jesus (Talm. de Bab. 
Sallhédrin 43 a: cf. Derenbourg, p. 349, note 2). 
3 Cf. Africanus in Euseb. H. E. i. 7. 14 fÌ5 ócrov È!U(VOVVTO. But I do 
not pause to discuss the details of the narrative of Africanus. 
· St. 1Iatt. xxii. 2-J-. 
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been held that the espousal of Joseph and l\Iary con- 
stituted Jesus Joseph's son for all the purposes of 
Jewish reckoning 1. Luke's genealogy, on the other 
hand, if \ve judge froin the place \vhere it occurs, appears 
not to have been attached to the document of the birth 2. 
\Ve can make no guess as to its origin. \Ve do not 
venture to commit ourselves to any existing attempt to 
conciliate it with St. lVlatthe\v's. \Ve only emphasize 
the fact that the Davidic origin of Jesus \vas ackno\v- 
ledged, that His family and disciples made honest and 
independent attempts to draw up the record of His 
genealogy, and that putative ideas of descent are pro- 
bably at least in part responsible for the divergence in 
their results. If indeed it \vere the fact, as Godet and 
other modern writers affirm, that in the Taltnud l\-1ary 
is spoken of as the daughter of Heli, it \vould be natural 
to identify this Heli \vith the person \vho is mentioned 
as the father of Joseph in St. Luke's genealogy; and to 
suppose that this genealogy \vas intended by its un- 
kno\vn compiler as the genealogy of l\Iary, though it 
\vas apparently misunderstood by S1. Luke to be the 
genealogy of Joseph. But in fact the statement, \vhich is 
originally derived from Lightfoot, is based on a quite 
untenable translation 2. 


1 It is not, I think, possible to argue from the fact that genealogies are 
traced through Joseph against the original belief in the virgin birth, when 
these genealogies are in immediate connexion with the account of the virgin 
birth. If the Evangelists who put them there did not think they were incom- 
patible with the virgin birth, it cannot be argtled that their original compilers 
did. Cf. Loisy. t. c. p. 50 '[Les évangélistesJ ont évidemment pensé que 
Joseph avait transmis à Jésus Ie droit davidique, par cela seul qu'il avait 
tenu à l'égard de J ésus Ie rôle de père. Ils ont em qu'une filiation légale et 
interplétative suffisait pour l'accomplissement des prophéties: 
2 See Horae Hebraicae (Oxford, 1859) iii. p. 55. The phrase in Elieros. 
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To go on ans\vering objections made to the historical 
trust\vorthiness of documents is apt to give an appear- 
ance of \veakness. People complain, 'There is so 111uch 
that needs ans\verin
. Can a docunlent \vhich gives rise 
to so many objections be really true?' vVe return there- 
fore in conclusion to our positive position. The belief 
in the general trust\vorthiness of the evangelical records, 
and in particular the belief in the trushvorthy use \vhich 
St. Luke makes of the documents at his disposal, is 
,veIl established by the facts. The particular documents 
of the infancy bear upon them unmistakeable traces- 
\vhile at the same time undesigned traces-of coming 
ultimately from Joseph and l\Iary: the objections made 
against their historical truth do not really stand, or at 
least do not stand to any extent \vhich affects the sub- 
stantial truth of the narrative: in particular the idea that 
prophecies of the Old Testament created the story that 
Jesus \vas born at Bethlehem and born of a virgin ,vill 
not hold in the light of the use \vhich St. Matthe,v on the 
,,,hole makes of prophecy in his first t\VO chapters, nor 
in the light of the independent testimony \vhich St. Luke 
affords to these events without exhibiting any interest 
in prophecy. vVe conclude then that in all essential 
features \ve are justified in taking these narratives for 
real history. 
C hagig. fo1. 77, co!. 4, is as follows, t)"

::1 "
y rïi::1 t)"itJ 
1; nt Light- 
foot renders lIe saw lJlirialll the daughter of IIeli amollg the shades 
(t)"
:;i
 '>v.) But I am assured that the only legitimate translation is He 
SatO 1I1iriam the daugJder of' Onion-Leaves ' (t)"

::1 '
Y-a nickname of 
. _y: Uy 
a kind. not uncommon in the Talmud), and there is no reason to suppose any 
reference to our Lord's mother. 
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TIle tradZllOll of tlze churclzes. 


vVhereycr the first and third Gospels ,vere accepted 
and read in the Christian assemblies, there the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus ,vould become an accepted fact, like any 
other incident in the Gospel history. N ow the traces 
of the use of these Gospels go back to the beginning 
of the second century. \Ve should expect, therefore, 
that. so far as the literature affords indications. ,ye should 
find the churches of the second century believing in the 
Virgin Birth. But something more than this is the case. 
The èarliest churches, in their conflict ,vith the different 
heresies to ,vhich the restless spirit of those days gave 
rise, make much appeal to tradition. The Church has 
not only documents but oral tradition. This tradition 
'vas stereotyped in the varying, but substantially similar, 
baptismal creeds of east and ,vest. But before it ,vas 
so stereotyped it ,vas assuming gradually a fixed form. 
It ,vas the summary of that' truth' of \vhich the Church 
\vas to be the' pillar and ground 1.' One main function 
assigned to the apostolic succession of the o1inistry ,vas 
that of giving perpetuity to this tradition and preserving 
it from corruption 2. It \\Tas imparted as rudimentary 
instruction to every catechumen. Such a ' tradition' is 
presupposed as imparted and assimilated in every part 


1 I Tim. iii. I;'. 
:l See Irenaeus: COil. Rae,.. iii. 3-4, iv. 26. 2; Tertullian, de Praescr. 32, 3 6 ; 
IIegesippus, ap. Eus. H. E. iY. 22. 
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of the Ne\v Testan1ent 1. In different books different 
elements of it are noticed or in1plied, such as (I) the 
threefold Name, (2) the chief historical incidents of our 
Lord's life, (3) instruction in moral duties and in the' last 
things,' (4) teaching about the sacraments 2. X o\V it is 
not perhaps too much to argue from 51. Luke's preface 
to his Gospel that the Virgin Birth of Jesus \vas already 
part of that oral instruc.tion \vhich had been in1parted 
to Theophilus and to complete \vhich he only needed 
more secure information 3. In any case, \"hat I am no\v 
concerned to sho\v is that in the creed-like formulas of 
the churches the statement of the Virgin Birth had its 
place from so early a date and along so many different 
lines of ascent as to force upon us the conclusion that 
already before the death of the last apostles the Virgin 
Birth of Christ must have been among the rudiments 
of the faith in \vhich every Christian ,,'as initiated 4. 
I See St. Luke i. 4 7Tfpì cLv KaT7]X
()TJ<; ÀÚ-YOJv: Acts ii. 42 TV l)Ll)axv TWV 
å1TOUTÚÀOJII: Rom. vi. 17 EÌs tw 7Tapfl)ú()7]TE TV1TOV l)Ll)aX1JS: I Cor. "i. 23, 
xv. 1-3: Gal. i. 8, 9: 2 Thess. iii. 6 1J 7Tapál)ouLS: Hebr. v. 12 Tà UTOLXfW : 
2 Tim. i. 13 Ú1TOTV1TOJO'LV V-YLaLVÚVTOJV ÀÚ-YOJv: Jude 3 TV ã1Ta( 7Tapal)O()fíuy TOìs 
å-yíOLS 7TLUTfL: 2 Pet. i. 12: I John ii. 20. 
2 See (I) St. l\Iatt. xxviii. 19; cf. Dil/ache, 7 (baptism into' the Name' 
implies teaching about it, which is also implied in all that familiarity 
with the idea of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, which the 
New Testament takes for granted); (2) Luke i. 1-4, I Cor. xi. 23. xv. 3-4; 
(3) Hebr. vi. 1-2, I Thess. iv. 1-2, V. 2; (4) Hcbr. vi. 1-6, Rom. vi. 3, I Cor. 
x. 15-16, xi. 23ff.; cf. Acts ii. 38. 
3 St. Luke i. 4 'that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the 
things in which thou wast orally instructed.' 
4 It is important to distinguish variations in the words of creeds from 
variations in the substance of tradition. Thus, for example, the creed of 
the church of Caesarea, as it was presented in the Council of 
icaea (see 
Socrates, H. E. I. 8, and Heurtley, de Fide et SY//lbolo, p. 4), and the actual 
creed of Nicaea itself, state the [act of the lncarnation, but make no specific 
mention of the virgÙt birth, through which the Incarnation took place: 
fTLC1TEVOP.fV Ei
 
va KVpLOV '!7](J'Ovv XPLUTÚV, TÒV 'r'íùv T01} E>EoV, . . . TÙV l)L' 1Jp.âs 
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Thus (I) Irenaeus, \\'riting, as he tells us, \vhile 
Eleutherus \vas bishop of Rome, i. e. not later than 
A. D. J 90, assures us of the place the Virgin Birth held 
in the traditions of the \vh01e Church. 


'The Church,' he says, 'though scattered over the 
whole \vorld to the ends of the earth, yet having received 
from the apostles and their disciples the faith 
in one God the Father Alnlighty . . . 
and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, \vho \vas 
incarnate for our salvation: 
and in the Holy Ghost, \"ho by the prophets announced 
His dispensations and His comings: 
and the birth of the Virgin, and the passion, and resur- 
rection from the dead, and the bodily assumption 
into heaven of the beloved Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and His appearance from heaven in the glory of 
the Father. . . 
having received, as \\'e said, this preaching and this 
faith, the Church, though scattered over the ,vhole \vorld, 
guards it diligently, as inhabiting one house, and believes 
in accordance \vith these ,vords as having one soul and 
the same heart; and \\'ith one voice preaches and teaches 
and hands on these things, as if possessing one mouth. 
For the languages of the \yorld are unlike, but the force 
of the tradition is [every\vhere] one and the same 1.' 


TOV
 åV(JPW1TOVS Ka2 ðLà T
V -IJ}J.fTÉpav nWTT}píav KaTfÀ(JÚVTa Ka2 napKw(JÉvTa, 
Èvav(JpCJJ1T
aavTa, rra(JÓVTa, K. T.À. This however does not mean any lack of 
importance attached to the virgin birth. Eusebius, the bishop of the 
church of Caesarea, shows us in his writings that the virgin birth was 
supposed to be involved in any statement of the Incarnation. Thus in 
contra fiJarcellum de Eal. Theol., after much discussion of the Incarnation 
in ii. I (Gaisford, p. 199), the virgin birth is incidentally mentioned-ii. 4 
(p. 205) Ó Èv TV ó:yiq. rrap(JÉvÇJ 'YEVÚ}J.EVO
, Kal crapKCJJ(JELS Kal Èvav(JpCJJ1rfwa
 
Ka
 Tra(Jwv. 
1 con. Haer. i. 10. I -Ij }J.
V 'Yàp ÈKKÀT}aí.a, Kaí.1TEp Ka(J> öÀT}
 Tij
 OlKOV}J.ÉVT}S 
ËCJJ
 1TfpáTWV TijS 'Yij
 ðLEa1TapJlÉvT}, Trapà ðÈ TWV å1ToaTóÀCJJv Kal TWV ÈKfLVCJJV 
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So he proceeds to specify as agreeing in this faith the 
churches of Germany, Spain, Gaul,the East, Egypt, Libya, 
and Italy 1. In the creed of Tertullian, \vho represents 
ROll1e and Carthage, a little later than Irenaeus,the Virgin 
Birth holds the same secure and prominent place. 'The 
rule of faith,' he says, , is altogether one, single, unalter- 
able; the rule that is of beIieving in one God Alnlighty, 
the maker of the \vorld; and His Son Jesus Christ, born 
of the Virgin l\lary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, &c. 2 ' 
The summary of faith \vhich Irenaeus gave belongs, he 
says, to all the churches, and is preserved by the epis- 
copal successions every\vhere. But he lays special stress 
upon the representative \vitness of t\\'o churches: upon 
that of the Church of Rome, in \\Thich he enumerates 
the succession of bishops froll1 the time of the founda- 
tion of the episcopate by Peter and Paul; and upon 
that of the Church of Polycarp, Smyrna, \vith the other 
churches of Asia. For before Irenaeus came to I
ome he 
had been brought up in .I.-\sia as the pupil of Polycarp, 


j.La()T/TWV rrapaJ....aßovua T
V f:S Ëva ()ÛJV rraT'Épa rravTo"páTopa . . . rrícrTiv. ua2 
fis Ëva XptUT('V 'IT/uovv, TÒV viòv TOV ()fOV, TÙV uaplíCJJ()ÉvTa iJ1TÈp T7]S -/jJ.lETÉpas 
uCJJTTJplas. 1m2 Els rrvfvp.a ã'YLOV, TÒ liLà TWV rrpocþT/TwlI "f"T/PVXÒS Tàs oi"ovopias. 
K02 Tàs fÀfl:UftS, "a2 T
V È" rrap()Évuv 'YtJlvT/ULJ', "a2 TÒ rra()os, "a2 T
rl t'YfpULV 
È" Vf"PWJI, "a2 T
V f'llUap"OJl fÌs TOVS ovpavovs à'lláJ....T/tfLV TOV TJ'YorrT/p-Évov XPLUTOV 
'IT/uov TOV "vpíov "'JAW'll, ,,02 T
V È" TW'II OVpaJ'WII Èv TV Mtn TOV rraTpòs rrapovuiav 
aVTOV . . . TOVTO TÒ "
pu'YJ.LU rrapfLJ....T/cþvîa "a2 TaVTT/V T
V 1I'LUTLJI, ws rrpoÉcþapfv, 
" E""J....TJuia, "aí7Tfp ÈII õÀrp Téj.: "óup.rp ðLEarrapp.ÉvT/, ÈrrLjA.fÀws cþvÀócrafL, ws Ë'IIU 
ùUwv ol"ovuu. "a2 újA.oiCJJs 1TLUTfVfL TOVTOLS, WS' p-ia'll tfVX
v "a2 T
V aVT
v Éxovcru 
"apUav, "at UVjA.
WJlCJJs TaVTa "TJPVUUfL "a2 ðLðáu"fL "o
 nupa
íðCJJuLV, ws 
v uTóp.a 
"fKTTJJ1.ÉVTJ. "at 'Yàp al KaTa TÙV ,,{,O'p.ov ðLåJ....E"TOl åvújA.owt, åÀJ....à -/j 
vvapLs 
T1}S rrapaMufCJJs p.ía Ka2 " aVT';'. 
1 COil. Daer. i. 10. 2. Cf. iii. ..... 2, where this i
 repeated in sub
tance, and 
the virgin birth still appears among the rudiments. In iv. 33. 7, a shorter 
form is given, where only the Incarnation is actually specified. 
2 See de Virgo Vdalld. i (written about A. D. 210). 
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\\"ho had himself belonged to the circle of the last of 
the apostles. So that his testimony has value both for 
the range \vhich it covers and for the source out of ,vhich 
it springs. \Ve have evidence ho\vever of the truth of 
\\"ha t he says from earlier \vitnesses. 
(2) Justin l\Iartyr passed before Bar-cochba's revolt 
(A. D. 132-6) from his Samaritan home in Palestine to 
Ephesus, and from Ephesus to Rome. His sUlumaries 
of Christian belief, \\'hich he gives in his Apologies (c. 150) 
and Dialogue, have sometimes a creed-like ring: and in 
these creed-like summaries the Virgin Birth holds the 
same conspicuous place as in those of Irenaeus. ' For in 
the nan1e of this very person,' he says to Trypho the Jew, 
'the Son of God, and first begotten of all creation, and 
born of a virgin and made passible man, and crucified 
under Pontius Pilate by your people, and dead, and risen 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven, every deulon 
,,-hen exorcised is conquered and subdued 1.' 


I Dial. 85 KUTà 'Yàp TOU ùvóp.aTo'J aVTov TOVTOV TOU viov TOV (}fOV Kaì 
1TPWTOTÚKOV 1Táu7j'!; KTLUfCJJ'!;, Kaì liLà 1Tap(}Évov 'YEVJl7j(}l VTO,!; Kaì 1Ta(}7jTOV 'Yf'Vop.ÉJlOV 
àV(}pW1TOV, Kaì UTal'pCJJetvToS È1Tì llOVTLOV llLÀáTOV V7TÒ TOV Àaov vP.WJI Kaì à7TO- 
(}UVÚVTO'!;, Kaì àVaUTáJlTo'J ÈK VfKPWJI Ka
 åvaßá"To'!; fl'!; TVV oupavúv, 1Tâv 
ðaLp.Ó'IILO'II È(OpKL(ÓP.f'llOJl JltKâTaL Kaì V1TOTáuufTaL. Here we have, no doubt, 
a reflection of thefor1/lula if' exorcism; d. Origen c. Cds. i. 6 ou "'(àp KaTa- 
KÀfJUfULJI laxúfL'II ðOKOVUL'II àÀÀà Tfp ùJlúp.an 'I?]uov J.Lf.Tà T1]'!; à1Tu,),'YEÀ[as 
TW'II 1T
pì atJTòJl IUTopLw'II. But the formula of exorcism is not likely to 
differ in the facts recited from the creed of baptism. Other summaries in 
Justin are A pol. 46 ðLà 1Tap(}lJlov å'll(}PCJJ1TO'!; Û.1TfKV
()T} Kaì 'IT}uov'!; È1TCJJJlop-áuBT} 
Kaì UTUVpW(}fì'!; å-rro(}aJlwJI àVÉUTT} Kaì ò.VfÀfJÀV(}E'II fÌs- oupa'llú'll. Aþol. 31 'Yf'llJlW- 
P.fJlOJl 
Là 1Tap(}Évov Kaì àv:5pOVP.EJlOJl KU
 (}Epa1TEVO'llTU 1Tâua'll JlÚUO'll . . . Kaì 
<<þ(}O'llOVP.E'IIOJl Kaì à"'(JlOOVP.f'llOJl Kaì uTavpovp.f'llOV . . . Kaì à1TO(}'II
UKO'llTU Kaì 
à'llU"(fLPÚP.f.'II0'll Ka2 Els ovpal ov
 t..'IIEPXÚP.E'IIO'll (this is a summary of the pro- 
phecies about Christ). In all the above quotations virgin birth, incarnation, 
crucifixion, death, resurrection, ascension, are the chief points of belief 
about Christ. 
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(3) Still earlier, Ignatius. \vho must have become 
bishop in Antioch by the very beginning of the second 
century, as he passes through the churches of Asia on his 
,vay to his martyrdonl, about A. D. I 10, gives the same 
\\"itness as Justin. 'The virginity of Mary and her child- 
bearing and in like manner the death of the Lord,' that is, 
the atoning value of the death, are' three nlysteries of loud 
proclamation \vhich \ver
 ,vrought in the silence of God.' 
That is to say, hidden as \vere the original transactions, 
they have become part of the loudly proclaimed message 
of the Church 1. 
(4) The Christian philosopher Aristides of Athens is 
not so ,videly representatÌ\re a man as those hitherto 
mentioned, but he and Quadratus are the earliest Christian 
apologists. And in his recently recovered Apology 2 the 
Virgin Birth is mentioned, and in such a manner as to 


1 Ign. Eþh. 19 1} 1Tap6EJlía Mapías lCa
 J 'TOICE'T6S aVT
s, ðP.OLCJJS ICU
 J 6åJluros 
rov ICVpLOV. 'Tpía p.va'T
pta ICpav"(ijs ä'TLJla ÈJl1}avxíq. 6EOV È1TpåX6T}: cf. cc. 7, 18. 
Smyrll. I "fE"fEJlJl7]P.ÉJlOJl àÀT}6ws ÈIC 1Tap6fJlOV, ßEßa1T'TLap.ÉJlOJl Imò 'JCJJáJlJlov. . . 
àÀ7]6ws È7T
 TIOJ''TLOV ntÀá'Tov lCaì <Hpwðov 'Tf'Tpåpxov lCa6T}ÀCJJp.ÉJloJl IJ7Tlp 
P.WJl 
ÈJI aapleí . . . í'Jla . . . ðtà r
s åJlaaTåafCJJs, IC.'T.À. T1-all. 9 'J7]aov XptaTOv . . . 
'TOV ÈIC "(ÉJlOVS 
avEíð, 'TOV ÈK Mapías, ts àÀ7]6ws È"fEJlvI}6T), Écþ:t"fÉJI TE lCa
 
ËTTtEJI, àÀ7]6ws ÈðteJ;x6T} È1Tì TIoJlTÍov ntÀåTOV, àÀ7]6ws ÈaTavpw6T} lCa
 å1TÉ6aJlfJl . . . 
uÀ7]6ws 
"fÉp6T}. The birth of Mary and the passion and the resurrection 
are already in Ignatius the chief moments of the incarnate life. 
2 The date is c. 126, or perhaps 140. See Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 
1891) vol. i. no. I, pp. 6 ff. The editor of the Aþology, 
lr. Rendel 
Harris, says (p. 25) 'Everything that we know of the dogmatics of the early 
part of the second century agrees with the belief that at that period the 
virginity of !\lary was a part of the formulated Chri!'tian belief. . .. \Ye 
restore the fragments of Aristides' creed, then, as follows :- 
\Ye believe in one God, Almighty, He was pierced by the Jews: 

laker of heaven and earth: He died and was buried: 
And in Jesus Christ His Son, The third day He rose again: 
He ascended into heaven, 


l{orn of the Virgin 
I ary : 


He is ahout to come to judge: 
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suggest that it had a place in the creed of the Church of 
his day. 'The Christians,' he says. ' reckon the beginning 
of their religion from Jesus Christ, \vho is named the 
Son of God 1\lost High: and it is said that God came 
do\vn fronl heayen, and from a Hebre\v virgin took and 
clad Hinlself \vith flesh. . . He \vas pierced by the J e\ys; 
and He died and \vas buried; and they say that after 
three days He rose and ascended to heayen.' 
(5) The Church of Alexandria has distinctive charac- 
teristics and a more or less separate history. It is there- 
fore important to notice that in respect of the emphatic 
belief in the Virgin Birth it did not differ from other 
churches. \Yhen Origen (c. A.D. 230) states in summary 
'the teaching of the Church ,vhich has been handed 
do\vn from the apostles in the order of succession and 
continues in the churches to the present time,' he 
specifies that Jesus Christ' \vas born of a virgin and of 
the Holy Spirit, that He \vas truly born, did truly 
suffer and truly die, did truly rise from the dead and 
after His resurrection \vas taken up ': and when arguing 
with Celsus the Platonist, he exclaims '\Vho has not 
heard of Jesus' virgin birth, of the crucified, of His 
resurrection, of \yhich so many are convinced, and the 
announcement of judgement to come? l' So the earlier 
Clement (c. 190-200) describes' the \vhole dispensation' 
thus: '\Vhen one says that the Son of God \\'ho made 
the universe took flesh and \vas conceived in the \vomb 
of a virgin. . . and suffered and rose again 2.' 
(6) Besides the testimonies to the place the Virgin 


I de Prilldþ. pref. quoted below, p. lOS, and COil. Cels. i. 7. 

 Clem. Strom. vi. 15.127. 
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Birth held 111 the creeds ,,'hich \vere taking shape in 
the second century, \ve may mention that it is referred 
to in the Testa1JIellt of the T'Lve/ve Patriarchs 1 : and that 
if, as Origen tells us, the Gosþel of Peter affirmed that 
'the brethren of the Lord' \vere the sons of Joseph by 
a former \vife, that docetic production of the early part 
of the second century recognized not only the virginity, 
but the perpetual virginity, of l\lary 2. 
\Ve have evidence then that the \Tirgin Birth held 
a prominent place in the second-century tradition or 
creed of the churches of Ron1e 3 , Greece 4, Africa 5, Asia 6, 
Syria and Palestine 7, Alexandria 8. Such a consensus 
in the second century, reaching back to its beginning, 


1 Test. JosePh. 19 EK TOV '!uúða È'YEVV
()TJ Trap()Évo
 . . . leal Ef avT'Íjç TrpO- 
7jÀ()EV àp.Vò
 áJ.LOJp.oç. These Testaments have been commonly quoted as the 
work of a 'Nazarene' Jewish Christian written in the earlier part of the 
second century, probably before Bar-cochba's revolt (A. D. 132). But 'Mr. 
Conybeare has discovered an Armenian ms. in which some of the manifestly 
Christian al1usions disappear. See Jewish Qu.arterly RevÙw, April I 
93, 
p. 37;'. The particular passage cited above appears in a longer but less plainly 
Christian form, p. 390. This and other evidence makes for the theory that it 
was originally a purely Jewish work gradually interpolated with Christian 
passages: see Dr. Kohler. t. c. p. 40 I. (r f we cannot however quote this 
work as evidence for Jewish Christian belief, we can get behind it: for the 
documents of the birth in :Matthew and Luke unmistakeably came from 
Jewish circles.) 
:I Origen, in ilIatt. x. 17 TOÙÇ ðÈ ãðEÀcþOÙÇ 'I7]aov cþaaí TLVH Eivat, EK 
TrapaðúaEwç ÛpP.WP.fVOL TOV ÈTrL"(E"(pap.p.Évov ImTà IIÉTpov EVU,,('YEÀLOV .q Tij
 
ßíßÀOV 'IuILwßov, VLOÙÇ 'Iwa
cþ ElL TrpOTJpU'i "(VVULIL
Ç avvq;K7]ILvía
 aLTfjJ TrpÒ Tij
 
Mapíaç. As is well known, a fragment from the end of the Gospel has 
recently been discovered. For the above argument cf. Ch. Quart. Rev. 
J an. 18 93, p. 480. Dr. Taylor finds reference to the virgin birth in the 
Shepherd öf Hermas: see Hen/las alld the FOllr GosPels (Cambridge, 1892), 
pp. 29-3 2 . 
S Irenaeus. f Aristides. 5 Tertullian. 
6 Irenaeus, Justin, and Ignatius. 
7 Ignatius, Justin, documents for first and third Gospels. 
8 Clement anù Origen. 
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among very independent churches, seems to us, apart from 
any question of the Gospels, to prove for the belief an 
apostolic origin. It could not have taken such an undis- 
puted and universal position unless it had really had the 
countenance of the apostolic founders of churches-of 
Peter and Paul and John, of James and the Lord's 
'brethren.' The argument of Tcrtullian and Irenaeus 
from the identity of distinct traditions to their apostolic 
origin has within certain limits conclusive force. 
For there is a consenSllS of traditions. Opponents of 
the Virgin Birth appear, but it must be admitted that 
they are innovating upon earlier tradition or retrograding 
from it; and that they are opponents also of the principle 
of the Incarnation. The;:e are no believers in the Incarna- 
tion discoverable, \"ho are not also believers in the Virgin 
Birth: ,vhile on the other hand, it must be said that the 
teaching of the Virgin Birth proceeded out of that 
thoroughly J e\vish section of the early Christian Church 
in \vhich the belief in the Incarnation \vas not clearly 
developed out of the belief in Jesus as the l\Iessiah. 
(I) The first Christian \vho is kno\vn to have denied 
the Virgin Birth is Cerinthus, ,yhon1 a credible tradition 
l11akes a contemporary of St. John. Among much that 
is legendary in his story, certain facts emerge as very 
probably true 1. He ,vas a J e\v, 'trained in the teaching 
of the Egyptians,' i. e. presumably in Alexandria. His 
teaching in son1e respects \yas characteristically J e\vish, 
in particular in its chiliastic eschatology and, appa- 
rently, in its insistence upon the permanent obligation 
of the J e\vish ceremonial la,v, at least in parts. But his 
1 See Diet. of Chr. Biog., art. CERI
THCS. 
E 
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Judaism \vas tinged \vith that oriental horror of the 
material \vorld \vhich he \vould have learnt fron1 the 
great Alexandrian J e\v Philo, and \\rhich \vas one nlain 
characteristic of the various gnostic sects. The' gnostic' 
tendency led him to attribute the creation of the \vorld 
to a lo\ver po\ver than the Supreme God, and to dra\v 
a distinction behveen Jesus the material man and the 
, spiritual' Christ. He declared that Jesus "ras not 
born of a virgin but \vas the son of Joseph and l\Iary, 
after the ordinary manner; only as he "ras pre-eminent 
beyond all other men in moral excellence, so after his 
baptism the Christ in the form of a dove descended 
upon him from the supreme region to enable him to 
reveal the unkno\\rn Father and to \vork miracles: but 
finally left hin1 again before the passion, so that the 
man Jesus suffered and rose again, but the Christ 
remained spiritual and impassible 1. This is a doctrine 
\\yhich has remarkable affinity \vith the sort of gnostic 
docetism which appears also. in the Gospel of Peter, 
though that document is intensely anti- J e\vish, and 
appears to haye accepted the Virgin Birth 2. \Ve need 
not d\vell long upon it. \Vhate\yer its importance for 
the history of the Church, it is \vhol1y alien from 


1 Iren. COlt. Haer. i. 26. [ 'Iesl\m au
em subiecit non ex virgine natum 
(impossibile enim hoc ei visum est) ; fuisse autem eum Joseph et 
Iariae 
filium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus potuisse iustitia et prudentia 
et sapientia pra.e omnibus. Et post baptismum descendisse in eum ab ea 
principalitate, quae est super omnia, Christum figura columbae; et tunc 
annl1ntiasse incognitum Patrem et virtutes perfecisse: in fine aut em revolasse 
iterum Christum de Jesu et lesum passum esse et resurrexisse; Christum 
autem impassibilem perseverasse, ex
istentem spiritualem.' 
2 See toward the beginning of the recovered fragment, The Gosþel accord- 
ing to Peter, a lecture by J. A. Robinson (Camb. 1892) pro 20 f. 
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the Christianity of James or Peter, Paul or John, 
l\iatthe\v or Luke. To them there is no antagonism, 
as there is none in the canonical Old Testament, bet\veen 
God and the material \vorld, and no objection, therefore, 
arising from such an idea to belief in the incarnation 
and the passion of the Son of God. The separation 
bet\veen the higher impassible person Christ and the 
lower Jesus is alien to them. Of Cerinthus then it is 
emphatically true that he does not represent earlier 
tradition, and that his rejection of the Virgin Birth arises 
from a rejection of the principle of the Incarnation. 
(2) Justin Martyr, in argument \vith the J e\v Trypho, 
tells him of the existence of a considerable body of 
Christians (n1en 'belonging to our race') \vho denied 
the Incarnation and the Virgin Birth, but still believed 
Christ to be the l\Iessiah. They are not the majority, 
for the majority prefer to be guided by the teaching of 
the prophets and of Christ. But they exist. and Justin is 
ready to urge Trypho and other J e\vs, if they cannot 
accept the idea of the Incarnation and Virgin Birth, at 
least to come as far as these persons and to believe that 
Jesus is the 1Ylessiah 1. 
The Christians here alluded to are no doubt the 


1 Justin. Dial. c. Tryþh. 48 oiu, å1TóÀÀVTat TÒ TOVTOV flllat XptaTÒV TOV 
lJEOv, Èàv å1ToðEÍ'[at p.
 ðVVCJJp.at ÕTt Kal1Tpoij1T
PXf:V vlò
 TOV 1TOtf}TOV TWV ôÀCJJv, 
lJf:Ò
 WV, Kal 'YE'YÉVVf}Tat áVlJpW7TO
 ðlà T7j
 7TaplJÉIIOV. . . . Kal 'Yàp EÌaí TtVE
, (jj 
cpíÀOt, ÊÀE'YOV, å1TÒ TOV TJJ.LETÉpOV 'YÉVOV
 ÒJ.LOÀO'YOVV.E
 aVTòv XptaTÒV Elvat, 
åvOpomov ðÈ È[ åVlJpW1TCJJV 'Yf:VÓJ.LEVOV å1TOcþatVÓJ.LEVOt. ol
 ov avvTíØfp.at, ovð' 
åv 1TÀfÎaTOt TavTå J.LOt ðo[áaaVTH EL7TOtEV. È1Tf:tð
 OVK åvlJpW1Tf.íOL
 ðtðá'YJ.Laat 
"fKf:ÀEvaJ.LElJa il7T' aVTov TOV XpHTTOV 1TEíØf.alJat, åÀÀà TO
 ðtà TWV J.LaKapLCJJV 
1TpOcþf}TWV Kf}pvxlJf.îm Ka2 ðL' aVTov ðtÔaxlJEÎlTL. In c. 49 he gives us to under- 
stand that these (Ebionite) Christians believed Jesus to have been 'anointed 
(at His baptism) in ac.:ordance with divine selection, and thus to have 
become Christ.' 


E2 
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'Ebionites,' as they are called by Irenaeus and later 
'\Titers. T\vo things are ,\Torth notice in this passage of 
J ustin. First
 that his ,villingness to call the Ebionites 
Christians indicates that the line of den1arcation bet\vcen 
orthodoxy and heresy \vas not at that time, at least in 
his Palestinian hon1e, as sharply dra\vn as it was in 
the Church at large before the end of the second 
century 1. Palestinian Ebionism in fact probably repre- 
sents a gradual 'reversion to type' or deterioration 
from the original apostolic stand point to\vards pre- 
Christian Judaism. There \vas no originator of the 
heresy such as the' Ebion J ,vhom the Fathers imagined. 
Secondly, we should notice the rejection of the Virgin 
Birth coincided in this case, as in that of the Cerinthians, 
\yith a rejection of the principle of the Incarnation. 
It is of course often maintained that Ebionism-i.e. the 
doctrine that Christ \vas naturally born and \vas a mere 
Inan to ,vhom the Divine Spirit united Hin1self at His 
baptism, anointing Him to be the Christ-is the original 
J e\\yish Christianity. To this ,ve reply that there is 
no Christianity older than the J e\vish Christianity of the 
documents used by St. Luke in the first two chapters of 
his Gospel and the opening chapters of the Acts. What 
appears to be the case, to judge from the early history 
of the Acts, is that all the stress at the beginning of 
the apostolic preaching \vas laid on the l\Iessiahship 


1 See Stanton,Jewish a1ld Christian lIIessiah, p. 167. I am concerned 
here only with the older' Pharisaic Ebionism.' The' Gnostic Ebionism' 
was a later formation, and, in part at least, admitted the miraculous birth. 
See Hippolytus, Philosoph. ix. 14; Origen, c. Cels. v. 61 ; and cf. Diet. of 
Cllr. Biog., s. v. EBlO
IS::\I. The' Nazarenes' are also called Ebionites 
(Orig. c. Cels. ii. I, v. 61), but they admitted the miraculous birth. 
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of Jesus, as vindicated in His resurrection from the 
dead and His glorification in heaven, whence He should 
come again to judge the quick and the dead. l\Iany 
] e\vs no doubt becanle Christians confessing simply 
in this sense that 'Jesus \vas Lord.' They had no 
theology of His person of a distinctive sort. It is this. 
sort of ] udaisn1, intensely conservative and tending to 
reaction, with \vhich St. Paul is confronted. His anti- 
judaistic epistles are an attempt to persuade its adherents 
that they must recognize more fully the fresh departure 
involved in Christianity, or else go back\vards and 
prove false to Christ. In his earlier epistles the point 
of controversy is not the person of Christ, but the basis 
of justification. But in 'the epistles of the first captivity' 
it is the person of Christ \vhich is his starting-point 
for exhibiting the inadequacy of ] udaism. Similarly 
in the Epistle to the Hebre\vs \ve have an apostolic 
\vriter striving to lift ] udaizing Christians out of an 
inadequate and reactionary position into a fuller con- 
ception of the person of Christ. l\Iore and more the 
decision \vhether ,] udaizers' \vould go for\vard into 
a full Christianity or slide back\vard out of the Christian 
Church turns on their conception of the person of 
Christ. In the document called the Didache \ve 
have a specimen of an inadequate, indecisive J e\vish 
Christianity. It has indeed broken \vith legalism and 
circu mcision-as a result in part of the destruction of 
] erusalem and the Temple-but it has got no distinctive 
Christian theology beyond the barren recitation of 
the formula of baptism 1. Out of such inadequate 
J See my Church a1ld the .J.Jlillistry (Longmans), app. note L. 
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Christianity, the Ebionites of Justin's experience had 
their origin. We have it on the authority of Hege- 
sippus, \vho certainly \vas a Catholic Christian 1, that the 
Church (of Jerusalem and Palestine) 'continued a pure 
and uncorrupt virgin' -i. e. undefiled by open heresy- 
. till the time of the nlartyrdom of Simeon, at the be- 
ginning of the second century 2. This \vould naturally 
mean that about this -tilne there arose the conscious 
antagonism of Ebionism to Catholic Christianity. 
Ebionism may thus be regarded as a real inheritor of 
the inadequate Judaism of St. Paul's day, but it is 
a falling a\vay from the Christian positions, \vhich \vere 
not only held by St. Paul and St. John in his Gospel 
and Epistles, but belong also to the Apocalypse, to 
St. Peter's Epistle, and are involved in the language of 
St. James about Christ. The full l\Iessianic belief as 
it appears in the early speeches of the Acts \vas In 
fact found incompatible v"JÏth anything short of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation 4. 


1 See flt.d. of Chr. Biog., s. \'. 
2 ap. Eus. H. E. Hi. 32. Hitherto the heretical tendencies had been 
secret, Èv åð
Àcp 1TOV (JKOTíQJS cþQJÀEV
"'TQJ"'. 
3 The Apocalypse involves the full belief in the Incarnation: see the 
worship paid to Christ, v. 11-14, and compare xix. 10, xxii. 9; see also i. 8, 
17, xxi. 6, xxii. 13. St. Peter's first Epistle involves the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, i. e. the pre-existence of Christ, see i. I I; for His identity with 
'the Lord' of the Old Testament, see iii. 14. 
t. James identifies Christ's 
Lordship with that of God, especially in v. 7-1 I, 15, and cf. ii. l. 
4 
Ir. Simcox, Early Church His/ory, pp. 296 f., gives an excellent 
aCl:ount of the origin of Ebionism. 
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9 6. 
The theory of legend. 


But once more-and for the last time-it is suggested 
that the miraculous history of the nativity of J e
us 
Christ, \vith its accompanying incidents, is to be accounted 
for by a very general tendency to decorate the cradles of 
heroes ,,,ith legendary stories, and especially with antici- 
pations of future greatness. Thus of our Lord's human 
contemporary Augustus (E. C. 63-A. D. J 4) it is recorded 
by Suetonius 1 (c. A. D. 120) on the authority of Julius 
l\Iarathus, the Emperor's freedman, that a fe,v months 
before he \vas born a prodigy at Rome ,vas pu blicly recog- 
nized as intimating that 'nature was producing a king 
for the Roman people'; that the Senate in a panic decreed 
that no child of that year should be brought up
 but that 
those among the senators ,\-ho had ,vives with child took 
care that the decree should not be published. Further 
he relates, on the authority of the T/zeologu111ella of 
Asclepiades of l\Iende, that Atia, \vhose second child 
,vas Augustus, had been visited, \vhile she ,vas sleeping 
\yith other matrons in the temple of Apollo, by a serpent 
\vhich had left his mark on her person; from ,vhich it 
\vas concluded that Apollo, in the guise of the serpent, 
had been the father of Augustus. 


1 Suet. Aug. c. 94. Renan (Évallg. p. 194 
 thinks this story in part 
accounts for the narrative of the mas
acre of the innocents: see also Estlin 
Carpenter, Synoþtic Gospels, [Unitarian] Sunday School Association, 1890, 
p. I:ï4. On 
lr. Conybeare's restatement of the legend theory see app. 
note A. 
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Again, the earlier narrative of the Buddha 1 relates 
ho\v (the kno\vledge of his birth ,vas made kno".n by 
rejoicing deities to a hern1it named Asita, ,vho thereon 
repaired to Suddhodana's palace, sa\\" the child in his 
glory surrounded by deities, &c., and announced to the 
Sakyans that the child \vas to be a Buddha 2.' 
This story of the Buddha "'as possibly, and those 
of Augustus ,vere certainly, current in the generation 
,vhich follo,ved the death of the persons to \vhom they 
relate. And it is not at all disputed that legends might 
have gathered rapidly around the infancy of Jesus 
Christ. Nay, more: it is a fact that such legends did 
actuaI1y gather round both His infancy and that of His 
mother. The apocryphal gospels narrate the details 
of the infancy of l\Iary, and they tell also ho\v, ,,"hen 
1\1ary ,vas to bring forth her child, Joseph \vent out to 
fetch a mid\vife and sa\v the birds stopping in mid-air 
and every living thing struck motionless; ho\v after the 
flight into Egypt the idols of Egypt recognized the child 
as the true God; ho\v H is swaddling-clothes \vorked 
miracles; ho\v He n1ade clay birds to fly, turned boys 
into kids, taught H is teachers, disputed on astronomy and 
metaphysics, and \vorked all manner of miracles. These 
stories are exactly of the same literary quality as the 
legends of Augustus and the Buddha, though it \vould 
seem as if the higher temper of the Church restrained for 


1 Referred to in this connexion by Estlin Carpenter (/. c.) as analogous to 
St. Luke ii. 25 ff. 
2 Copleston, Buddhism ,LonglU3ns, 1892) p. 3-t-. Of the visit of Asita, 
Copleston says (p. 36) It 'is not mentioned by Prof. Oldenberg among the 
points contained in the oldest tradition, but whatever be the date of the 
Sutta which contains it, it certainly belongs to the older cycle of traditions.' 
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a while the action of the vulgar imagination. But there 
is all the difference in the ,vorld between these silly 
tales and the narrative of the canonical Gospels \vith its 
marked reserves and spaces of silence. In the narrative 
of St. Luke the holy Child in the temple is only repre- 
sented as impressing the doctors \vith the intelligence 
of a perfect boy, not \vith a vulgar and miraculous 
omnISCIence. 
The fact that there exists a tendency to decorate \vith 
legend the infancy of heroes can in itself be no argu- 
ment against our having a real history of certain rare 
e,'ents attendant upon the birth and childhood of Jesus. 
The tendency itself only points to the general recogni- 
tion of a truth-the truth that a hero or religious leader 
is in a special seQse God-sent. In the case of our Lord 
t\VO considerations in particular give a special credibility, 
apart from the question of the evidence for the narratives 
containing them, to the miraculous circun1stances alleged 
to have attended His birth. For in the first place, His 
subsequent life \vas miraculous and His mode of exit 
from it 1; and beyond all question this fact conditions 
the evidence as to His nativity. In the second place, the 
providential circumstances \vhich attended His nativity 
are part of a much larger set of phenomena-the pheno- 
mena of prophecy. And reasonable criticism, if it has 
more or less n10dified our view of these phenomena, has 
not by any means destroyed their force 2. If then the 
advent of our Lord \vas providentially prepared for by 


1 The present argument is not (see above p. 5) with those who deny the 
miracles of Christ and His re
urrection. 
2 Cf. Lux lIhl1ldi (Murray), small ed. pp. 253-4. 
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forecasts of inspired men, extending over a long period of 
time-if there \vas certain] y this supernatural prepara- 
tion for His advent-this fact gives greater probability 
to the prophecies of Zacharias, Simeon, and Anna, which 
again receive confirmation from the later, but not less 
prophetic, testimony of John the Baptist, one of the best 
accredited elements in the Gospel history. 
Under these circumst
nces \ve cannot but feel that, in 
all reason, the resemblances beh\
een the birth-stories of 
Jesus and those of the Buddha and other religious heroes 
must have been very much closer than in fact they are 
to justify the idea that they are simply similar growths. 
In fact in the older Buddha legend the nearest approach 
to resemblance lies in the visit and prognostication of 
Asita, as compared \\'ith the proph
cies of Simeon. 
And of this visit of Asita Bishop Copleston remarks, , It 
takes its particular shape from the visit of the astrologer 
-\vhich is still almost universal among the Sinhalese-to 
prepare the horoscope of a ne\v-born child 1.' 
In the later and developed legend, \yhich is given in 
one form in Prof. Rhys Davids' Buddhist Birth Stories 2, 


] Buddhism, pp. 35-6. 
2 In Trübner's Oriental Series, 1880, vol. xvi. pp. 58 ff. Another form of 
legend is translated in Bears Romantic Legend of Sâk)'a Buddha (Trübner, 
1875). Jerome appears to be speaking inaccurately when he says (adv.JovÙl. 
i. 42, ed. Vallarsi ii. p. 309) that it is handed down as a tradition' among 
the Gymnosophists of India that Buddha, the founder of their system, was 
brought forth by a virgin from her side.' One later legend was that (see 
Beal's Romantic Legend, pp. 36 ff.) 'At this time when Bôdhisatwa was 
about to descend and in a spiritual manner enter the womb of Queen l\lâya 
[the mother of the Buddha] ; then that 11âya on that very night addre
sed 
Suddhôdana Râja, and said, " 
Iahârâja! I wish from the present night to 
undertake the eight special rules of self-discipline, to wit not to kill any- 
thing that lives, . . . to have no sexual pleasures, &c." To this her husband 
consents, and the Buddha "descended from Tusita to sojourn on earth, 
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,yhat strikes the present \vriter, as he reads it at 
length, is the profound contrast \vhich it presents to 
the narratives of our Lord's birth and infancy; the 
points of resemblance seem as fe\v as are consistent \vith 
the fact that, according to the later Buddhist belief, 
a quasi-divine Bodisat was becoming a Buddha by 
a human birth for the salvation of mankind. And it 
must be remarked that only by reading the legend 
itself at length can anything 1ike a right impression 
be obtained. Such selected and adapted stories as 
are versified in Sir Ed\vin Arnold's Light of Asia, or 
even such a summary as Professor Rhys Davids gives 
in his Hibbert Lectures 1, give an impression thoroughly 
misleading. 
For clearness sake I restate this argument as fo11o\\'s : 
(I) The tendency to invest the birth of heroes with 
legendary stories and prognostications of future greatness 
proves in itself neither 1110re nor less than a universal 
human tendency to believe in a special divinity attaching 
to specially great and good men, and therefore a special 
likelihood of divine intervention to signalize their birth. 
and entered on the right side of Queen 
Iâya . . . and there rested in 
perfect quiet." At once a bright light shone on the whole universe, 
every kind of physical portent occurs, while 
lâya in the midst of 
her sleep dreamed that a white elephant. with six tusks, &c., entered 
her side. In the morning again she addressed her husband, and said, 
after telling her dream, "From this time forth I will 110 mon partake of 
any sensual pleasure.'" Then after ten months' gestation she gave birth to 
the Buddha. According to thi:; account it is suggested indeed that the 
conception of the Buddha was without the intervention of the father; but 
his mother was not a virgin. Cf. on the subject, Rhys Davids' Buddhism 
(s. P. C. K.) pp. r83-4. This legend of course is quite without historical 
value. On Buddhist books, see Copleston, oþ. cit. p. 23; Rhys Davids, 
op. tit. pp. II ff. 
1 Hibbert Lectures (\\ïlliams & :Korgate, 1881) p. 14. 8 . 
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This tendency is in itself rooted in a great truth, and 
can at least afford no argument in general against such 
special divine manifestations having at some time or 
times occurred. 
(2) It could only afford an argun1cnt against such 
divine manifestations in the particular case of the birth 
of Jesus Christ if the supposed n1anifestations in this 
case \vere of a markedly generic type, i. e. bore very 
much closer resemblances than in fact they do to those 
\vhich are pretended in other cases. 
(3) In fact in the case of our Lord 'the distinction 
behveen history and legend could not be better marked 
than by the reserve of the canonical and the vulgar tattle 
of the apocryphal Gospels 1.' 
(4) Ivloreover the particular phenomena, prophetic 
or miraculous, attendant on our Lord's birth cannot be 
separated from the subsequent miracles of the life and 
resurrection and the ,,'hole phenolnenon of próphecy 
from l\licah and Isaiah down to John the Baptist. 
\Ve conclude therefore that \ve may simply pay at- 
tention to the positive evidence \vhich indicates that 
the histories of the nativity are trust\vorthy 2. 
But setting aside supposed heathen parallels, it is 
more opportune to ask .whether the CirCUlTIstances of our 
Lord's birth can be regarded as mere repetitions' of 
Old Testament incidents. Is the story of the birth of 
John the Baptist a mere repetition of that of Samuel, and 


1 Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. Studies ill, the Life of Christ (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1881) p. 3I. 
2 I have assumed in this discussion that the Christian story was not 
influenced by the Buddhist-which is certain-and also that the Buddhist 
stories are not n:flections of the Christi:m. 
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the perils of the Christ of the perils of l\Ioses I? X 0, \ve 
reply, unless there is 110 similarity in historical incidents 
and 110 similarity in the methods of God. But for our 
present purpose ,ve only need to insist that the Old 
Testament afforded no analogy for the circumstances of 
our Lord's birth. The perils of l\Ioses resemble those of 
the infant Christ, but very remotely, and there is no 
analogy in the Old Testament for the Virgin Birth. 
I t has ho\ye\.er been alleged 2 that the language of 
Philo, -,,'hose influence n1ay be traced in almost every 
page of the fourth Gospel,' suggests in the case of the 
Old Testament n10thers of saints a sort of ' nliraculous 
conception' ,vithout the intervention of a man, \vhich 
may have afforded a basis for the attribution of a 
miraculous conception to l\Iary. For instance' l\10ses,' 
says Philo, 'introduces Sarah as pregnant 'lUhe7t alone 
and as being 'i'isz.ted b)' God.' 
To this suggestion the ans\ver is twofold. (I) The 
language of Philo is characteristic and peculiar. He 
calls attention 3 to the supposed fact that in the case 
of Old Testament saints-Abrahan1, Isaac, ] acob, J\Ioses 
-no mention is made of their 'kno\ving' their \vives. 
This it is explained is because the \voman symbolizes 
the senses from \vhich the lovers of \visdom must keep 


1 Renan, Éval1g. pp. 189-91 'La légende de Samuel engendra celle de 
Jean-Baptiste. . . . Quant aux dangers dont on supposait que fut entourÉe 
l'enfance de Jésus, c-'était là une imitation de l'enfance de Moïse, qu'un roi 
aussi voulut faire mourir, et qui fut obligé de se sauver à l'étranger.' 
2 The Kernel and the Husk, pp. 270 ff. This argument has been recently 
repeated by Mr. Conybeare in the Academy in connexion with the question 
raised by the Codex Sinaiticus, on which see appended note B. 
3 See esp. de Cherub. pp. 115-6, and cf. the account of Bethuel in de 
Profugis, p. 457. 
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themselves aloof. Those \vho are called their 'Vives, 
such as Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, Zipporah, were in 
name \vomen, but in fact virtues. Such virtues can 
conceive seed 'only fro11t God,' though--as God needs 
nothing for Himself- -they conceive seed to the men 
,vho are their lovers. I t is for this reason that IIoly 
Scripture uses such modes of speech as indicate that 
these ,vomen, i. e. virtues, conceive for their husbands 
indeed but fro1Jl God. Thus (Gen. xxi. I) Sarah is in- 
troduced as pregnant ,vhen God visits her alone. Of Leah 
it is said (xxix. 3 I) that God' opened her ,vomb,' ,vhich 
is the \vork of the man. Rebecca (xxv. 21) conceived 
divinely in ans\ver to Isaac's prayer. Again' apart from 
supplication and prayer Moses having taken to ,vife the 
winged and lofty virtue Zipporah found her ,vith child 
of no mortal 1.' The meaning of this mystical language 
of his Philo subsequently guards. Men, he says, make 
virgins into wives. God, by spiritual relationship \vith 
souls, makes \vives into virgins. 'The scripture (J ere 
iii. 4. lxx) is careful to describe God as the husband 
not of a virgin but of virginity.' N o\v all this argument, 
,vhich is quite in the mystical gnosticizing manner of 
Philo, is ,vholly alien to the spirit both of the Old 
Testament and of the New. \Ve notice, for example, 
that \vhen St. Paul is speaking in the case of Isaac of 
a 'birth after the spirit 2,' he sho\vs no tendency to pass 
like Philo to the idea of' virginity,' or to shrink from 
associating divine action \vith the language descriptive 
of the ordinary physical process of generation. Further 


, This seems built on no words in the biblical account. 
2 Gal. iv. :n, 29. 
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there is no evidence justifying the belief that such 
a mode of thought as is found in Philo existed in the 
Palestinian Judaism out of \vhich the narratives of the 
nativity have their origin. 
(2) Setting aside the question \vhether Philo did or 
did not influence the fourth Gospel, it may be taken 
for certain he did not influence the language of the 
authorities upon which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
depend 1. On the whole we may say that there is no 
connexion at all probable bet\veen the thoughts and 
language of the narratives of the nativity and the 
speculations of Philo about spiritual virginity. 



 7. 


The connexzo1Z of doctrzne and jact. 


What has been hitherto attenlpted IS both to 
vindicate the historical character of the records of our 
Lord's miraculous birth at Bethlehem and also to sho\v 
that in the earliest tradition of the Christian churches, 
as far as we can trace it, the belief in the Virgin Birth 
is found as a constant accompaniment of the confession 
of His Incarnation. What we have finally to do is 
to show cause why we should regard the belief in the 
Virgin Birth as, in fact, inseparable CroIn belief in the 


1 The author of The Kernel and the Husk assumes that the idea of the 
virginity of Mary was of Gentile origin, which is contrary to the evidence. 
The documents of the nativity are intensely Jewish. 
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Incarnation and, even more from belief In the sinless 
Second Adam. 
For beyond a question, our opinion as to the insepara- 
bility of the supposed fact from the Christian idea \vill 
affect our estimate of the evidence. The historical 
evidence for our Lord's birth of a virgin is in itself 
strong and cogent. But it is not such as to conlpel 
belief. There are \vays to dissolve its force. To pro- 
duce belief there is needed-in this as in almost all 
other questions of historical fact-besides cogent evi- 
dence, also a perception of the nleaning and naturalness, 
under the circumstances, of the event to \vhich evidence 
is borne. . To clinch the historical evidence for our 
Lord's virgin birth there is needed the sense, that being 
\vhat He ,vas, His human birth could hardly have been 
otherwise than is inlplied in the virginity of His mother. 
The logic of the Blatter nlay be represented on the 
ground of the Incarnation. Granted that the eternal 
Son of God did at a certain moment of time take flesh 
by a real incarnation in the ,vomb of l\Iary,-granted 
that He \vas born as man, \vithout change of personality 
or addition of another personality, but simply by the 
assu111ption of a ne\v nature and by an entrance into ne\v 
conditions of life and experience-granted in this sense 
the incarnation of the Son of God in the \vomb of 
l\Iary, can \ve conceive it to have taken place by the 
ordinary process of generation? Do not \ve inevitably 
associate \vith the ordinary process of generation the 
production of a new personality? l\lust not the denial 
of the Virgin Birth involve the position that Jesus \vas 
simply a ne\v human person in \vhatever specially 
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intimate relations \"ith God? This seems to the present 
writer to be very probably the case, but at the same 
time to be a question very difficult to argue. But the 
argument becoines almost irresistible \vhen the question 
is removed from the idea of incarnation strictly con- 
sidered, to the associated idea of the sinless hUlnanity, 
the humanity of a 'Second Adam.' 
Jesus Christ \\'as a ne\v departure in human life. 
Philosophers of different ages, from Plato to Carlyle, 
have been found scoffing at contemporary reformers, 
on the ground that their proposed reforms did not, 
could not, go deep enough to get at the root of the 
evils of human society. \Yhat is "ranted to remedy 
these evils is a fresh departure-in some sense: a new 
birth, or regeneration of humanity 1. So moral philo- 
sophers have reasoned: but it has been a matter of 
,,'ords. Jesus Christ alone has, in any adequate sense, 
translated this logical demand into actual reality. In 
Him \ve really find a 'Second Adam,' a ne\v manhood. 
He appears among men in all the fulness of human 
faculties. sympathies, capacities of action and suffering; 
He "'as in all points such as ,,'e are exceþt Sill. But \vhat 
an exception! As Jesus moves among the men of His 
day, as His historical presentation rene\vs His image 
for each generation, by ho\v great a gulf is He 
separated in His sinlessness, His perfection, [rom other 
men. He is very man, but ne\ÿ man. And \vith this 
quality of His person coincides His method. He \vill 
not take other men as He finds them and make the best 


1 See Carlyle, Past and Present, bk. i. ch. 4 ':Morrison's pill'; Plato, 
Reþublic-the argument of the whole work, especially bk. iv. pp. 425-6. 
F 
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of them. He demands of them the acceptance of a ne\v 
birth; the fundamental reconstruction of their moral 
being on a ne\v basis, and that basis Himself. 'Except 
a man be born ane\v he cannot see the kingdon1 of 
God.' 'Except ye turn '-with a radical conversion of 
the Inoral tendency of your being-' except ye t11rn and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the kingdom of heaven 1.' Christ demands, then, a funda- 
Inental moral reconstruction of humanity, and He n1akes 
it possible because He offers to men a new life. He 
offers to reproduce in each man \vho \vill believe in 
I-lim and yield himself to Him, the quality of His 
o\yn {ife by the besto\val of His o\vn Spirit. H im- 
self the N e\v l\fan, He can n1ake all men ne\v. But 
granted that in this fundamental sense Christ Jesus is 
.a ne\v moral creation, is it possible that this ne\v 
n10ral creation can have involved anything short of 
a ne\v physical creative act? Does not all "re kno\v 
of physical heredity, all \ve kno\v of the relation of spirit 
and body, lead llS to believe that the miracle of a ne\v 
moral creation must mean the miracle of a ne\v physical 
creation? If the tlloral character \vas ne\v, must not 
the stuff of the humanity have been ne\v too? 1\1 ust 
not the physical generation of the Second Adam have 
been such as to involve at once His community \vith 
our nature and His exemption froin it? I atIl not lay- 
ing all the stress on this sort of logic. I \vouId, here 
and elsewhere, keep a priori arguments in their place. 
But this logic seems to me at least strong enough to 
clinch the historical argument or even to condition the 
1 St. John iii. 3; St. 
Iatt. xviii. 3. 
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historical discussion by an antecedent expectation that 
the birth of the Second Adam must have been physically 
as ,yell as morally miraculous. 


I have come to the end of the task \vhich I set myself 
at the beginning of this discussion. Something I trust 
has been done to sho\v on the one hand the \veak- 
ness of the objections brought against the historical 
character of the narratives of the nativity and on the 
other hand the strength of the positive ground on \vhich 
they stand. \Ve cannot be accused of an uncritical, 
unhistorical disposition in accepting the Virgin Birth 
of Jesus Christ as a fact of history. Throughout this 
discussion I have, for obvious reasons
 avoided resting 
anything on the question of authority. But considering 
the position \vhich the Virgin Birth holds in the creeds, 
it cannot be denied that the authority of the Christian 
Church is committed to it as a fact, beyond recall. To 
admit that its historical position is really doubtful 
\vould be to strike a mortal. blo\v at the authority of 
the Christian Church as a guide to religious truth in 
any real sense. Such a result is in itself an argument 
against the truth of any positi<:>n \vhich \\'ould tend to 
produce it; for it is very difficult to scrutinize narro\vly 
those articles of the Christian faith \vhich have really 
been believed and taught in the Church sellzjJer, ubique, 
ab o 1111zibus, \vithout being struck \vith the conviction 
that a divine providence has been guarding the Church 
F 2 
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In her production of such definitions or formal de- 
clarations of her faith as can really be called catholic- 
guarding her from asserting anything \vhich can reason- 
ably be called un\varranted or superstitious; and such 
a conviction does in itself create a presulnption against 
any conclusion \vhich \vould invalidate any single article 
of the original creed. 



DISSERTATION II 



THE COÌ'
SCIOUSNESS OF 
OUR LORD IN HIS l\lORTAL LIFE 


THE subject of the follo\ving discussion is our Lord's 
consciousness during the period of His human and mortal 
life. In the first part (I) ,vhat appears to be the vie\v of 
the N e\v Testament writers \vill be provisionally stated 
,vith the evidence upon ,vhich it rests. In the second 
part (II) the teaching of the Church on the subject \vill 
be exhibited at times in outline, at other tin1es more 
fully, and its relation \vill appear to the provisional 
conclusion already reached. In the third part (III) the 
conclusion ,vill be restated, its relation to Church 
authority examined and its rationality vindicated. 
Any ,vriter ,vho cares for Catholic sentiment and 
traditional reverence--nay more, any writer \vho realizes 
in any degree the limits \vhich are set to human thought 
-must approach this subject ,vith great unwillingness. 
But there is so much in the N e\v Testament directly 
bearing upon it that if the character in the Gospel is to 
be a real object of contemplation, for the intellect as well 
as for the heart, it can hardly be avoided. That the 
actual evidence has been in fact so little considered 
has led to serious dangers in the ,vay of unscriptural 
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theorizing. So that it appears to the present \vriter 
that to refuse to consider the subject, in full vie\v 
of the N e\v Testament language about it, \vould be 
a false reverence, or \vhat Hilary of Poi tiers caBs an 
'irreligious solicitude for God 1.' 
But if so anxious a subject has to be approached at 
all, one may be pardoned for d\velling a little by \vay 
of preface on the place \vhich it holds \vith reference to 
the creed of Christians, and on the temper in \vhich it 
ought to be approached. 
First, then, this is not a question \vhich ought to be 
encountered on the road to\vards orthodoxy. Its logical 
place is, I venture to think, that in \vhich I have tried, 
summarily, to treat it in the Ba1Jl}toJ/ Lectures of I
9I, 
i.e. after faith in the Incarnation has been established. 
It requires only a little thought to see that the belief 
that God is incarnate in Jesus Christ does not carry 
\vith it to any tolerably cautious nlind one certain and 
necessary conclusion, a priori, as to the question of the 
consciousness of the incarnate person. And conversely 
the utterances in the Gospels \yhich nlust determine OUf 
conclusion on this Inysterious subject \vill not be found 
to touch those moral and theological claims, those 
spiritual and physical po\vers of Jesus Christ, \\Thich 
justify, or rather postulate, the belief in the Incarnation. 
It is hoped that these assertions \vill be justified in the 
course of our discussion to the minds of any \vho feel 
doubtful about them at starting. For the present they 


1 de TrÙl. h.. 6 '0 stultos atque irnpios metus, ct irre1igiosam de Deo 
sollicitudinem !' The exclamation has reference to the fear professed by the 
Arians lest by confessing the eternity of Christ they should do violence 
o 
His nature as Son. 
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are assumed. And in accordance with this assumption 
the truth of the Incarnation is, in this essay, taken for 
granted, and, though no special vie,v is put for\vard as to 
the nature of inspiration, the language of our Lord in the 
Gospels about Himself is taken to be historically true. 
Secondly, the question of our Lord's consciousness is 
not--grallted His i1lfallibility as a teacher-one \vhich 
ought to harass the ordinary life of faith. Thousands 
of pious Christians have believed that the eternal' Son 
of God for us men and for our salvation came do,vn 
from heaven and was incarnate, and ,vas made man, and 
,vas crucified, and rose again,' and on the basis of this 
faith have read their Gospels and taken the real human 
experience and sympathy of our Lord for truth in 
simple trust, ,vithout any inquiries into the condition 
of our Lord's consciousnesss seriously arising. And 
this is quite right. People \vho do not feel bound to 
embark upon the difficulties of mental philosophy as 
regards men in general, still less as regards God, have 
no cause to be disturbed in regard to similar problen1s 
in relation to the person of Him \vho is both God and 
man. And when the questions are reached, if \ve realize 
the difficulty of understanding the human mind and the 
certain incomprehensibility of that which is divine, ,ve 
shall not even imagine that the problems here raised can 
be fully sounded or solved. \Ve shall bo\v in a\vful 
reverence before the deep thiÜgs of God, but \ve shall, 
none the less, in this as in other departn1ents of inquiry, 
seek to go as far as we can, and at least to be true to all 
the facts which are, and can be brought to be, at OUf 
disposal. Nor shall \ve be surprised if more accurate 
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investigations require in us some change of mind, not in 
the region of our central faith, but in its more outlying 
districts. For myself as an author I \vould only ask 
to be read carefully by those \vho \vish to criticize me, 
so that, as far as it is given n1e to express my meaning 
plainly, I may be judged for \vhat I have said and not 
for \vhat I have not. Throughout this discussion I shall 
be so frequently citing authorities that I may be for- 
given for citing, as a conclusion to these fe\v \vords 
of preface, some passages from the father already referred 
to, Hilary of Poi tiers-passages \vhich admirably express 
the temper of mind required in approaching either the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, \vhich 'vas IIilary's subject, 
or our Lord's consciousness as man, \vhich is \vhat lies 
before us. 


(I) That sltch -i1lqltiries are 1Iot 1Icccssary for faith. 
De TrÙl. x. 70 'Non per difficiles nos Deus ad beatam 
vitam quaestiones vocat, nee n1ultiplici eloq uentis facun- 
diae genere sollicitat. In absoluto nobis ac facili est 
aeternitas, lesum et suscitatum a mortuis per Deum 
credere et ipsum esse dominum confiteri. N emo ita- 
que ea quae ob ignorationem nostram dicta sunt ad 
occasionem irreligiositatis usurpet.' 
(2) As regards the Íllc01JlþrcheJlsibility of God and that 
'LCJe call know Hinl 01l/;' through J-lis own disclosure of 
J-li1Jlseif. 
'Perfecta scientia est sic Deum scire ut licet non 
ignorabilem tamen inenarrabilem scias ' (ii. 7). 
'Animus humanus, nisi per fidem donum Spiritus 
hauserit, habebit quidem naturam Deuol intelligendi 
sed lumen scientiae non habebit' (ii. 34). 
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'Nee enim concipiunt imperfecta perfectum, neque 
quod ex alio subsistit absolute vel auctoris sui potest 
intelligentiam obtinere vel propriam ' (iii. 24). 
, N eque enim nobis ea natura est ut se in caelestem 
cognitionem suis viribus efferat. A Deo discendum est 
quod de Deo intelligendum sit; quia non nisi se auctore 
cognoscitur . . . Loquendum ergo non aliter de Deo est 
quam ut ipse ad intelligentiam nostram de se locutus 
est' (v. 21). 
(3) As regards the readi1less to challge our 11lÍ1zds and 
to ad'i.,'al1Ce to l1zore accurate kllo'lvledge of divine things. 
'Et si forte humanae conditionis errore praesumptum 
aliquid sensu tenebimus, profectum intelligentiae per reve- 
lationis gratiam non recusemus. Ne intellexisse aliquid 
semel suo sensu ad id valeat ut pudeat rectius aliquid 
demutando sentire' (xi. 24). 
(4) The author's request for fair-'JJl'Ùzded readers. 
'Optimus lector est qui dictorum intelligentianl ex- 
spectet ex dictis potius quam imponat, et retulerit magis 
quam attulerit, neque cogat id videri dictis contineri quod 
ante lectionem praesumpserit intelIigendum' (i. 18). 
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1. 


THE VIE'V OF OUR LORD'S CONSCIOUS:\ESS DURIXG 
HIS HUIVIAN AND 110RT AL LIFE 'VIIICH IS PRE- 
SENTED IN THE NE\V TESTA:\IENT. 


I t should be explained at the beginning of this part of 
our inquiry that the question \vhether the vie\vs of all 
the New Testan1ent \vriters as to our Lord's person and 
consciousness are in substantial agreement or not, is not 
here directly argued. It is plain that there is inde- 
pendence among them, differences of point of vie\v and 
different stages of theological development. Thus, in 
the speeches of the early part of the Acts, our Lord is 
simply regarded as the l\Iessiah; in other parts of the 
Ne\v Testament the view of His authority as Messianic 
seems to be merged into the vie\v of it as strictly 
divine: He is 'the Lord' or 'the Son of God.' In 
St. Paul and St. John the divine sonship of Jesus Christ 
appears as the central point of a definite Christian 
theology: and it must be noted that St. Paul and 
St. John plainly regard their theology not as the result 
of their o\vn speculation, but, in the strictest sense, as 
revealed truth 1. In each of the Gospels both vie\vs of 
our Lord's person exist, and closer examination con- 
tradicts the still current opinion that in the synoptists He 


1 Cf. Sanday, Bamþto1Z Lectures, p. 353 'It [the inspiration of the 
apostles] is more sustained than the inspiration of the prophets in the Old 
Testament; it extends not merely to single truths revealed for a special 
object, but to a body of connected truths, a system of theology: 
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appears as the Messiah, the Son of l\ian, in the fourth 
Gospel as the incarnate \tV ord of God. The divine son- 
ship proper emerges out of the Messianic claim in the 
common synoptic tradition and the Messianic character 
is prominent in St. John. But still there is a difference 
in the point of vie\v, and the strictly divine nature of Jesus 
is more emphatic in the fourth Gospel than in the other 
three. Thus there exist among the \vriters of the New 
Testament differences in point of vicw as regards the 
person of Christ and distinct stages of doctrinal develop- 
ment. But that these differences are not discrepancies 
may be best sho\vn by the fact that they admit of 
being brought together in one comprehensive theory 
\vithout violence to any. 



l. 
The evz.dence of the Gospels 1. 


The conditions of our Lord's early childhood are 
veiled from us. Nothing is told us about His education, 
nor are \ve given any glimpse of Him at the period 
\vhen men learn most from those outside them, but He 
grew so truly as a human child that Joseph and His 
mother had not been led to e.xpect fronl Him conduct 
incompatible with childhood, \vhen they took Him up 
\vith them to the temple in His thirteenth year. This 
must mean that He was taught as the young are taught; 


1 \Yhat follows is largely, but not altogether, repeated from my Ba11lþto1t 
Lectures, pp. [45 ff. 
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and In the temple courts He irr1pressed the doctors as 
a child of marvellous insight and intelligence. Not but 
\vhat, even then, there ,vas present to Him the con- 
sciousness of His unique sonship: 'vVist ye not,' He 
said to His parents, 'that I must be about my Father's 
business I?' but that consciousness of divine sonship did 
not, \ve are led to suppose, interfere \vith His properly 
human gro\vth. 'The child gre\v and \vaxed strong,' 
says St. Luke, 'becoming full of \visdoln, and the favour 
of God \vas upon hin1.' Again,' Jesus advanced in 
\visdom and stature, and in favour ,vith God and men 2 ; , 
-the phrase being borro\ved froln the record of Samuel's 
childhood, \vith the specifications added, 'in \visdom and 
stature.' There \vas a real growth in mental apprehen- 
sion and spiritual capacity, as in bodily stature. 
The divine sonship is impressively asserted at the 
baptism of Jesus by J Ohl1 in the river Jordan 3. The 
pre-eminent dignity of the person of Jesus appears indeed 
no\vhere in the Gospels more strikingly than in His 


1 St. Luke iÏ. 49 Èv TOÎS' TOt) 7raTpÓr; p.ov, 'among my Father's matters,' 
or, perhaps, 'in my Father's house' (as R. V.). The expression 'my 
Father' appears to involve, in some measure, a repudiation of :Mary's phrase 
'thy father,' as applied to Joseph (ver. 48). I think it is plain that our 
Lord claims a certain unique sonship, but was the consciousness of this 
derived from meditation on such phlases in the O. T. as ' He shall call me, 
Thou art my father' (Ps. lxxxix. 26), the child Jesus being already con- 
scious of His Messianic mission as Son of David 1 or was it the absolute 
consciousness of divine sonship 1 To answer this question requires, per- 
haps, more knowledge than we possess. But it is plain that to our Lord's 
mind during His ministry the office of the :l\1essiah, including as it did the 
office of universal and ultimate Judge, was inseparable from proper divine 
sonship. The Christ was also the Son of God: cf. above, p. 17, n. 8, for 
a very brief discussion of the relation of the llfcssiallic to the divine claims 
of our Lord. 
2 St. Luke iÏ. 40, 52; cf. I Sam. ii. 26. s 51. :Mark i. 11. 
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relation to John the Baptist, as described in all the 
Gospels; and that this pre-eminent dignity carried \vith 
it throughout our Lord's ministerial life a consciousness 
of properly divine sonship, it is not possible for anyone 
to doubt "Tho accepts, even general1y, the historical char- 
acter of the synoptic Gospels and of St. John's. If His 
eternal pre-existence is plainly asserted by Him only in 
St. John, yet this is not separable from the essential 
sonship asserted in the synoptists 1. But this conscious- 
ness of divine sonshi p is represented as co-existing with 
a reaIIy human development of life. He receives as man 
the unction of the Holy Ghost; He \vas led as man' of 
the Spirit into the \vilderness,' and hungered, and ,vas 
subjected as man to real temptations of Satan, such as 
made their appeal to properly human facuIties and \vere 
met by the free employment of hurnan will. He \vas 
'in all points tempted like as \ve are, apart from sin 2.' 
\iVhen He goes out to exercise His ministry, He bases 
His authority on the unction of the Spirit according to 
Isaiah's prophecy. ' The Spirit of the Lord is upon Ine,' 
He reads, , because he anointed me to preach 3.' , God,' 
comments St. Peter, 'anointed Jesus of Nazareth \vith 
the Holy Ghost and \vith power: who went about doing 
good, and healing all that \vere oppressed of the devil ; 
for God \vas \vith him 4: Thus if His miraculous power 
appears as the appropriate endo\vment of His person, it 


1 The essential sonship is in the synoptic Gospels expressed in such 
passages as St. :Matt. xi. 27, St. .Mark xii. 6, 37, xiii. 32, xiv. 62, and 
the parallel passages. 
2 Hebr. iv. 15. On the temptations 'apart from sin,' see BalllþtoJl 
Lectures, pp. 221-222. 
3 St. Luke iv. IS. i Acts x. 3 8 . 
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,vas still a gift of God to I Iim as man. 'The po\ver of 
the Lord \vas ,,,ith him to heal,' says the evangelist: 'by 
the Spirit of God,' He Himself declared, He cast out 
devils 1 : and St. John, in recording the \vords of Jesus 
before the raising of Lazarus, would teach us to see, at 
least in son1e of His lniracles, "'hat is suggested also 
else\vhere by our Lord's gestures, a po\ver dependent on 
the exercise of prayer. 'Father, I thank thee that thou 
didst hear me 2.' 
Once more, to come more closely to our proper 
subject, \vhile as very Son Jesus kno\vs the Father as 
He is kno\vn of Him and reveals Him to \vhom He 
\vill, He does not appear to teach out of an absolute 
divine olnniscience, but rather as conditioned by human 
nature. It is surely beyond question that our Lord is 
represented in the Gospels as an infallible no less than 
as a sinless 3 teacher. He challenges criticism. He 
speaks in the tone of authority only justifiable to one 
\vho taught \vith absolute certainty' the word of God.' 
'Heaven and earth,' He said, 'shall pass a\vay, but my 
\vords shall not pass away 4.' But infallibility is not 
omnISCIence. Again it is beyond question that our 
Lord's consciousness, not only to\vards God but to\vards 
the \vorld, \vas extraordinary. Thus He frequently 
exhibits a supernatural knowledge, insight, and fore- 
sight. He saw Nathanael under the fig-tree, and kne\v 
the incident in the life of the Samaritan woman, and 
told Peter ho\v he would find the piece of money in the 
1 St. Luke v. 17; St. :Matt. xii. 28. 
2 St. John xi. 41 ; St. :Matt. xiv. 19; St. :Mark vii 34: cf. V. 19. 
3 On our Lord's sinlessness and impeccability, see B. L. pp. 165 ff., also 
p. J 53. i 
t. l\1att. xxiv. 35. 
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fish's mouth, and the disciples how they \vould find the 
colt tied up in the village and the man bearing a pitcher 
of \vater to take them to the upper chamber. He dis- 
cerned 'from the beginning' the heart of Judas \ and 
prophesied the denial of Peter, and had in vie\v His 
own passion, death, and resurrection the third day. 
But all such supernatural illumination is, if of higher 
quality, yet analogous to that vouchsafed to prophets 
and apostles
. It is not necessarily divine conscious- 
ness. It suggests in itse1f no more than the remark 
of the WOlnan of Samaria, 'I perceive that thou art 
a prophet ;\' And it coincides in the case of our Lord 
\vith apparent limitations of knowledge. The evidence 
for this \ve may group under four heads. 
(I) There are constantly attributed to our Lord human 
experiences which seem inconsistent \vith practical om- 
niscience. Thus He expresses surprise at the conduct of 
His parents, and the unbelief of men, and the barren- 
ness of the fig-tree, and the slo\vness of His disciples' 
faith 4. He expresses surprise on many occasions, and 
therefore, \ve must believe, really felt it; and on other 
occasions He asks for information and receives it, as 
\vhen He came down fron1 the Mount of Trans- 


1 St. John vi. 64. The words' from the beginning' apply undoubtedly to 
the early days of His ministry, when He first began to gather around Him 
a circle of personal disciples. Cf. xv. 27, xvi. 4; Act; i. 21,22. 

 2 Kings vi. 12 'Elisha, the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king 
of Israel the words that thou speakêst in thy bedchamber.' Cf. v. 26' \Yent 
not mine heart with thee?' Acts v. 3, 4 (St. Peter discerning the sin of 
Ananias), xxi. II-14 (the foreknowledge of St. Paul's fate). 
3 St. John iv. 19. CL St. Luke vii. 39 ' This man, if he were a þroþhet, 
would have perceived who and what manner of woman this is which 
toucheth him, that she is a sinner/ 
i St. Luke ii. 49; St. Mark vi. 6, xi. 13, iv. 40, vii. IS, viii. 21, xiv. 37. 
G 
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figuration and \vas presented \vith the child \vhich the 
disciples had failed to cure, He asked the father, like 
any physician, 'Ho\v long time is it since this hath 
conle unto him?' and \\Then He is on His \vay to heal 
Lazarus, He asks '\\There have ye laid him I?' It is 
of course a comtnon form of human speech for men to 
ask questions in order to dra\v out the feelings of 
others or to reproach-them, \vithout any implication of 
ignorance on their own part. Thus some of our Lord's 
questions are not asked for the sake of information 2__ 
and this is apparently true of all those asked after the 
resurrection 3-but there are a nunlber on the other 
hand of \vhich this is not at all a natural explanation. 
They represent a natural need of information. It is in 
agreement \vith this that, as St. Luke especially teaches 
us 4, He lived in the constant exercise of prayer to 
God, \vhich is the characteristic utterance of hunlan 
faith and trust, that human faith and trust of which 
the Epistle to the Hebre\vs sees in Jesus the supreme 
example 5. 

his reality of human faith becomes more obvious as 
the anxieties and terrors of the passion close in upon 
Him. He shows us then the spectacle of true 111an, 
\veighted \vith a crushing burden, the dread of a ca ta- 


1 St. 
Iark ix. 2 I, cf. vi. 38, viii. 5; St. Luke viii. 30; S1. John xi. 34. 
2 e. g. St. Matt. xvi. 8-11, and esp. St. John vi. 6 ' This he said to prove 
him, for he himself knew what he would do.' 
3 St. Luke xxiv. 17, 19,41; 81. John xx. 15, 29 (R. V. margin), xxi. 5, 
15- 1 7. 
.. St. Luke iii. 21, v. 16, vi. 12, h. 18, 28, xxii. 32, 42, x. 21. 
:; Hebr. ii. 13 'I will put my trust in him'; xii. 2 'the captain of 
our faith,' i.e. leader in the life of faith; see 'Yestcott 'Ùl loco 
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strophe a\vful and unfathomed. No doubt it is implied 
that the burden ,vas voluntarily accepted 1, but accepted 
it \vas in all its human reality. It ,vas only because 
the future was not clear that He could pray: '0 n1Y 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away fron1 
me 2.' Boldly simple' is the language of the inspired 
commentator on this scene of the agony: 'Christ,' he 
says, , in the days of his flesh, having offered up prayers 
and supplications ,vith strong crying and tears unto him 
that ,vas able to save him from death, and having been 
heard for his godly fear, though he \vas a son, yet 
learned obedience by the things \vhich he suffered 3.' No 
language less than this \vould correspond with the 
historical narrative, but it is language \vhich implies 
very strongly the exercise of human faith in our Lord's 
case; nor is it possible that He could have cried \vith 
real meaning upon the cross, 'l\ly God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?' unless He had really entered 
into the experience ,yhich originally prompted that cry 
of the psalmist, into the trial of the soul from whom 
God hides H is face, the trial of the righteous man, as 
far as his own perception goes, forsaken. 
(2) Though our Lord kne,v so \vell, and told so plainly, 
the moral conditions of the great judgement to come, 
and discerned so clearly its particular application in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, yet 
e expressly declared, as 
St. Matthe\v as \vell as St. lVlark 
ssures us, that of the 
day and the hour of His second coming no one kne\v 
except the Father, 'not even the angels of heaven, 


1 St. John xii. 27, x. II ; St. :\latt. xxvi. 53, 54. 
:l St. l\Iatt. },.xvÍ. 39. 3 Hebr. v. 7, 8. 
G 2 
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neither the Son 1 '; and w'e cannot hold this declaration 
apart from the other indications that are given us of 
a limited hun1an consciousness. It may fairly be 
contrasted \vith the phrase used to the apostles after 
the resurrection 2, , I t is not for )'Olt to kllozu times or 
seasons, which the Father hath set \vithin his o\\'n au- 
thority.' l\iore than this: no one can study attentively 
the eschatological discourses of our Lord in the various 
accounts given us of them, \vithout reaching the con- 
vict
on that they are strictly of the þrophetic quality and 
exhibit the limitations proper to prophecy-that is to 
say, they announce the moral and spiritual conditions of 
the ju'dgement to come on the J ev;ish nation and on the 
\vorld at large; but they cannot be rightly described as 
history \vritten beforehand by the hand of omniscience. 
It is therefore quite misleading to argue, as n1any 
orthodox persons have argued in ancient and n10dern 
times, that one who kne\v so much as these discourses 
disclose must have also kno\vn (in fact) the day and 
hour of the end. 
(3) A similar impression 15 left on our mind by the 
Gospel of St. J oh11. U nmistakeably is our Lord there 
put before us as the eternal Son of the Father incarnate, 


1 St. l\fatt. xxiv. 36 [R. V. This reading will, I suppose, stanrl preferred 
in spite of the fad that the new Sinaitic palimpsest omits the words' neither 
the Son ']; St. }'Iark xiii. 32. It has been suggested that ignorance is here 
predicted of 'the Son,' used absolutely, not of the incarnate Son in the 
period of His humiliation merely. This seems to me a greatly o\'erstrained 
argument. The Son was speaking of Himself as He then was. 
2 Acts i. 7 (R. V.) After the resurrection our Lord speaks of the day 
of the end as reserved in ' the Father's power.' But He does not any longer 
suggest that He is ignorant of the day; and He seems to speak of Himself 
as not only fore
eeing but controlling the time of St. John's death in a manner 
unlike to that in which He spoke in His mortal life (
St. John :\.xi. 22). 
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and unmistakeably is the inner, essential unity of the 
Son and the Father and their continual abiding one In 
the other there insisted upon \ but it also appears that 
the Son of the Father is living and teaching under 
restrained human conditions: He has 'come do\vn' 
from the hea\"en ,vhere He 'was before' \vith the Father, 
He has been 'sanctified and sent into the \vorld,' He 
has' come out from God,' He ' has left the glory 2.' Thus 
He 'speaks the \vords of God 
 indeed infallibly, but it 
is, as St. John tells us, because God 'giveth not the 
Spirit by measure 3,' that is, because of the complete 
endO\Vlnent of His manhood. He Himself says that He 
accomplishes' \\That the Father taught him': that He 
can do only' \vhat he sees the Father doing': that the 
Father makes to Him a progressive revelation, 'he shall 
sho\v him greater \vorks than these': that the Father 
'hath given him commandment \vhat he should say and 
\vhat he should speak': that the }--ather 'hath given 


1 .. 
x. 30, XVll. 2 I, 22. 
2 vi. 62" x. 36, xiii. 3, xvi. 
7, XYiÏ. 5. In iii. 13 the words ð ctv Èv TfJ 
ovpaJléf-' which is in heaven '-are very doubtful; see \Vestcott Ùz loco 
'Heaven' and' glory' are apparently what He had abandoned. 'God,' that 
is ' the Father,' is still with Him: and therefore' glory' of a different sort 
which He can communicate to His disciples (xvii. 22, cf. i. 14). [In the 
recently discovertd Sinaitic palimpsest the Syriac translates 'the Son of 
Man which is from heaven.'] 
3 iii. 34 tv 'Yàp clrrÉUTr:LÀEV Ú OEÖ
 Tà p
J1.aTa TOV OEOV ÀUÀEî, ov 'Yàp ÈIC 
p.ÉTpov ÕíÕCVULV rö 7TJlEVP.U. The words may be translated, 'the Spz"rÜ 
giveth 110t lto Him] by measure'; hardly, I think, 'he 
the Son] gz"veth 
110t the ::'pz"rit by measure.' The unmeasured, full, gift bestowed upon the 
Son is put in contrast to the measured partial gift which in Rabbinic belief 
was bestowed upon prophets, and in Christian belief upon members of the 
Church (I Cor. xii. II); cf. Alford Ùz!oc. \Vhat the exact content of the 
full human endowment would have been we cannot say a priori. But it 
was a human endowment, an endowment of our Lord as ru.an, and suggests 
thueíore properly human limitations. 
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him' the divine 'name,' that is, the posItIve revelation 
of Himself, to communicate to the apostles: that He has 
made kno\vn to thel11 'all things that he l
ad heard of 
the Father' or 'the ,vords \\'hich the I
 ather had given 
hinl 1 .' The idea is thus decidedly suggested of 
a ll1essage of definite content made over to our Lord 
to in1 part. N O\V, even though \\"e bear in mind to the 
fullest extent the eternal subordination and receptivity 
of the Son, it still renlains plain that \vords such as have 
becn quoted express Him as receiving and speaking 
under the linlitations of a properly human state. 
\Ve must also notice that our Lord repcatedly speaks 
of that inner leading by \yhich the divine love dra\vs 
human souls and prepares theln to \VeICOIne the Christ, 
as not IIis o\\'n but the Father's: He speaks of it as 
belonging to the Father, as distinguished from Hilll- 
self. 'All that \vhich the 
--'ather gi,'eth me, shall 
come to nlC 
 and hin1 that cometh to me I \,.ill in no 
\vise cast out.' 'N 0 man can come to me, except the 
Father \vhich sent n1e dra\v him: and I \vill raise him 
up in the last day. It is \vritten in the prophets, And 
they shall all be taught of God. Everyone that hath 
heard from the Father, and hath learned, cometh unto 
me 2.' N O\V of course this inner leading belongs to the 
eternal \Vord (and to the Spirit) as much as to the 
Father. But our Lord's mode of speech leads us to 
think of Him, under the conditions under \vhich He 
spoke, as not Í11\vardly inspiring human souls, but 
dealing ,,"ith them only in the spiritual relationship 


) \iii. 28, v. 19, 20, ",ii. 49, xvii. II, 8, xv. I;;. 
2 vi. 37, 39, 44-45 ; cf. x. 29, xvii. 6, 9, 24- 
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\vhich belongs to humanity. I do not say more than 
'leads us to think of Him,' because the full meta- 
physical reality may not admit of expression in human 
\vords. But the tendency of \vhat is said must be 
adlnitted. 
(4) Lastly, there is the argu111ent from silence, coinci- 
dent \vith these indications. Our Lord exhibits insight 
and foresight of prophetic quality. He exhibits to\vards 
all facts of physical nature the receptiveness of a perfect 
sonship, so that, for example, the laws of natural \vaste 
and growth are pointed out by Hin1 \vith consummate 
accuracy in the parable of the so\ver. But He never 
enlarges our stock of natural kno\vledge, physical or 
historical, out of the divine on1niscience. 
The recognition of these phenomena of our Lord's life 
leads us to the conclusion that up to the time of His 
death He lived and taught, He thought and \vas in- 
spired and \vas tempted, as true and proper man, under 
the limitations of consciousness which alone make possible 
a really human experience. Of this part of our heritage 
\ve must not allo\v ourselves to be robbed, by being 
'\vise above that which is written.' 
At the same time it must be remembered that this 
idea of the meaning of the Incarnation is suggested by 
the Gospel narrative concurrently \vith the truth of our 
Lord's divinity, \vhich is here not proved but assumed. 
The facts \vhich continually suggest that He is more 
than man, that He is in a unique sense Son of God \ 
and those which suggest that He is living and speaking 
under conditions of human limitation, are indissolubly 
1 Summarized in B. L. i. and iii. 
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intermingled \vith one another. One impression is given 
by the Gospels, taken together, of a real entrance of 
the eternal Son of God into our manhood and into the 
limited conditions of consciousness necessary to a really 
human state. This vic\v alone can interpret and hold 
together all the phenomena, and this vic\v does hold 
them all together and does enable us to read the 
Gospels \\.ithout doing violence to any element in the 
many-sided but consistent picture which they present. 



 2. 
The language of St. Paul. 


This idea of the nleaning of the Incarnation derived 
from the Gospels, 'lvhile it has 110 single certain passage 
of the Ne'lv Testa111Cltt against it, is on the other hand at 
least strongly reinforced by the language already quoted 
of the Epistle to the Hebre\vs \ and also by St. Paul's 
language in hvo remarkable passages of his epistles. 
In a passage of the Epistle to the Philippians he is 
holding up our Lord in His incarnation as an example 
of humility, and this leads him to give, as \ve may say, 
a certain theory of it. He describes it as a self-empty- 
ing 2. Christ] esus pre-existed, he declares, in the for1ll 


1 Hcbr. v. 7, 8. 
2 Phil. ii. 5-1 I 'TOVTO cþpOVEÎTE Èv vp.w tJ Ka2 Èv XPLUTéjJ 'I1]uov. 8
 Èv fLOp<þf7 
Ðwv vrrápxCIJv, OUX åprra'Yp.ùv "'yqua'TO "Ò EiVat tua (}Elp. å.ÀÀà ÉaVTùv 
lClvWUEV, 
p.oP1>
v ðovÀov Àaßwv, Èv òp.OLwp.aTL åV(}pW1TWV '}'EVÓP.EVOS" Ka2 ux
p.aTL EVpE(}EÌS 
WS I1.v(}pwrro
 ÈTarrELVWUEV ÈaVTÙV '}'EVÓP.EVOS i)7r
JCOOS P.lXPL (}aváTOV, (}aVúTOV ðÈ 
uTavpov. See Lightfoot 'in loco 
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of God. The \vord C form' transferred from physical 
shape to spiritual type, describes-as St. Paul uses it, 
alone or in composition, \vith uniform accuracy - the 
permanent characteristics of a thing. Jesus Christ then, 
in His pre-existent state, was living in the permanent 
characteristics of the life of God. In such a life it \vas 
His right to remain. It belonged to Him. But He 
regarded not His prerogatives, as a man regards a prize 
he must clutch at. For love of us He abjured the pre- 
rogatives of equality \vith God. By an act of deliberate 
self-abnegation, He so emptied Hirrlself as to assume 
the permanent characteristics of the human or servile 
life: He took the forl1z of a servant. Not only so, but 
He was made in outward appearance like other men 
and \vas found in fashion as a man, that is, in the 
transitory quality of our mortality. The' form,' the 
'likeness,' the 'fashion' of manhood, I-Ie took them 
all. Thus, remaining in unchanged personality, I-Ie is 
exhibited as (to use Dr. vVestcott's \vords 1 ) 'laying 
aside the mode of divine existence' (TÒ Eival. rCTa eE
) in 
order to assume the human. 
Again, St. Paul describes the Incarnation as a 'self- 
beggary 2.' The metaphor suggests a man of \vealth 


1 In the SPeaker's Commentary, on St. John i. 14. The question has been 
asked, Does St. Paul imply that Jesus Christ abandoned the p.op<þ-q 8EOÛ 1 
I think all we can certainly say is that H;e is conceived to have emptied 
Himself of the divine mode of existence (p.opCÞ
), so far as was involved in 
His really entering upon the human mode of existence (p.('pcp
). St. Paul 
does not use his terms with the exactness of a professional logician or 
scholastic. On the subject, and on the passage generally, see Bruce, Humilia- 
tiol1 of Christ (Clark, 1876) lect. I. 
2 2 Cor. viii. 9 -YLJlWC1KE:TE -yàp T
JI X&.pLJI TOÛ Kvplov .qP.WJI "I1JC1Oû [XpLC1TOÛ], ón 
ðL' ùJ1.â5> È7rTWXEVC1EJI 7rÀOÚC1L05> wv, ïJla ÙP.EÎ5> TV È/cElvov 7rTOJXElq. 7rÀOVr!]C11JTE. 
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\vho deliberately abandons the prerogatives of possession 
to enter upon the experience of poverty, not because he 
thinks it a better state, but in order to help others up 
through real fello\vship \vith their experience to a life of 
\veal. ' Ye kno\v the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he \vas rich, yet for your sakes he beggared 
himself, that ye through his poverty might become rich.' 
This is ho\v St. Paul interprets our Lord's conling down 
from heaven, and it is manifest that it expresses sonle- 
thing very much more than the mere addition of a man- 
hood to His Godhead. In a certain aspect indeed the 
Incarnation is the folding round the Godhead of the veil 
of the humanity, to hide its glory, but it is much more 
than this. It is a ceasing to exercise, at least in a 
certain sphere, and so far as lut1llall thought can attain, 
some natural prerogatives of the divine existence; it 
is a coming to exist for love of us under conditions of 
being not natural to Godhead. For our sakes the Son 
of God abandoned 1-1 is own divine prerogatives in God 
in order to win and merit, as man, by gradual and pain- 
ful effort, a glory \vhich, by right, might have been His 
all along, the glory \vhich He had \vith the Father 
before the \vorld \vas. And that glory in fact 1-1e 
received as the reward of His human obedience: because 
of the obedience of His mortal life God, says St. Paul, 
'highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name \vhich 
is above every name-the divine name.' So that 'In 
him (i. e. in the exalted Christ) dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,' in him' are all the treasures of 
\visdom and knowledge hidden 1.' 
1 Phil. ii. 9; Col. ii. 3, 9. These phrases are used of Christ in glory. 
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 3. 
A Jl absolute KÉV(j)a-l
 not affirl1zed 111 the 
New Testa1Jlent. 


The Vle\V here expressed leaves a great deal unex- 
plained, and specially the relation of the Incarnation to 
the eternal and cosmic functions of the \V ord. The 
\V ord or Son in the Incarnation comes forth from 
the Father, comes do\vn from heaven. The Father, on 
H is side, is represented as' sending' Hin1 and' giving 
Him up 1.' There is no text, certain enough to be 
quoted-' the Son of Man \vhich is in heaven' being, as 
has been mentioned, highly uncertain on critical grounds 
-\vhich directly suggests that the incarnate Person 
during the period of His humiliation \vas still none the 
less 'ill !tca'l'Cll, i. e. in the fulfilment of His divine 
functions. On the other hand the theology of St. John, 
St. Paul and the Epistle to the Hebre\vs leads us to 
believe that the \V ord belongs to the eternal life of 
God, and is also the sustaining principle of all crea- 
tion -' in \vhom an things consist,' \vho 'bears along all 
things by the utterance of his power 
.' In the first of 
these passages S1. Paul is contemplating the Son of God 
as holding an eternal place in the life of God as His 
image or self-expression, and "a fundamental and per- 
manent relation to all created things, not to men or to 


1 St. John iii. 16 ËðWKW, Rom. viii. 32 7rapéðwKEV, St. John xx. 20, 
I St. John iv. 9 à7rÉuTaÀKEv. 
2 Col. I. 17 Tà 7råVTa Èv aÙTéjJ O'WÉO'T7JKEV, Hebr. i. 3 cþÉpwv Tà 1TávTa TéjJ 
p.qp.aTL Tij
 ðUJIáp.EW
 aÙTov. 
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this \vorId only, but also to all unseen intelligences and 
beings \vhatsoever. In Him they had their origin; to- 
\vard lIirn they tend; in IIim they permanently subsist. 
'He is the principle of cohesion in the universe. He 
impresses upon creation that unity and solidarity \vhich 
n1akes it a cosmos instead of a chaos 1.' St. Paul goes 
on to suggest ho\v this fundamental relation of the Son to 
the universe as its èreator, its immanent principle of 
life and order, and its goal or end, is reproduced in 
I lis relation to the ne\v creation, the Church. But the 
language \vhich he uses of the relation of the Son to 
nature is such as to make it almost impossible to imagine 
that St. Paul conceived it to be interrupted by the 
Incarnation. The Incarnation is an episode in it, or 
rather its consummation and completion. Ho\v much 
St. Paul reflected upon the relation of the' self-emptying' 
of the Son \vhich he postulates in other epistles to this 
permanent cosmic function \vhich he here describes, \ve 
cannot say. But he must at least have been prepared to 
postulate the first \vith all reality, and still to maintain 
the permanence of the second. Again, in the passage 
just quoted from the prologue of the Epistle to the 
J Iebre\vs, the Son's function of' bearing along all things 
by the utterance of his po\ver' appears to be conceived 
of as continuous and not affected by that purging of 
our sins and subsequent sitting do\vn on the right hand 
of the divine majesty, for the realization of ,,
hich the 
author of the epistle postulates His entrance into all 
sinless human experience and infirmity. This writer also 
n1ust have believed the self-emptying in the one sphere 


1 Lightfoot ÙI loco 
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to have been compatible \vith the cosmic function 111 
another sphere. N or has the thought of the Church 
found the abandonment of the cosmic position even 
a conceivable hypothesis. Thus, if \ve are asked the 
question-Can the functions of the Son in the Godhead 
and in the universe have been suspended by the Incar- 
nation? \ve cannot but ans\ver, \vith the theologians 
of the Church frorTI Irenaeus to Dr. \Vestcott, that it 
is to us inconceivable 1. K or can \ve dissociate the 
fulfilment of these functions from the exercise of omni- 
science. We must suppose, then, that in sorne manner 
the humiliation and the self-limitation of the incarnate 
state \vas compatible \vith the continued exercise of 
divine and cosnlic functions in another sphere. But 
although \ve cannot but suppose and believe this, \ve 
must remember that the language of the N e\v Testament 
is much more full and clear on the fact of the hunlan 
limitations than on the permanence of the cosmic func- 
tions; and that our capacities for speculation about God, 
beyond \vhat is disclosed in experience and revelation, 
are exceedingly Iin1Ïted. If Scripture represents the 
divine intention, then \ve should conclude that it is the 
divine intention that \ve should meditate on the reality 
of the self-humiliation -of the Son which is revealed to us 
and pressed upon our notice; and if \ve can but very 
din11y hold this together with t
e unchangeable exercise 
of His divine functions in the Efe of God and in the 
universe, \ve shall surely not be surprised: for beyond 
all question \ve 'kno\v in part,' \ve see' as in a mirror,' 
\ve understand ' as in a riddle' the mysteries of God. 
1 See below, pp. 98 ff. 
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 4. 


PrOVISIonal conclUSIOIl. 


Our examination õf the Ne\v Testament language- 
especially of the narrative of the Gospels and of the 
theology of St. Paul and St. J ohn-\vould so far 
appear to justify a conclusion \vhich may be stated in 
t\VO \\'a ys. 
(I) The Incarnation of the Son of God \vas no 
mere addition of a Inanhood to l-lis Godhead: it 
\\'as no mere \vrapping around the divine glory of 
a human nature to veil it and make it tolerable to 
mortal eyes. It \vas more than this. The Son of God, 
\\.ithout ceasing to be God. the Son of the Father, and 
\vithout ceasing to be conscious of His divine relation 
as Son to the Father, yet, in assuming humdn nature, so 
truly entered into it as really to grow and live as Son 
of Man under properly human conditions, that is to say 
also under properly hurnan limitations. Thus, if \ve 
are to express this in human language, \ve are forced 
to assert that within the spherø and period of His 
incarnate and mortal life, He did, and as it \vould 
appear did habitually-doubtless by the voluntary 
action of His own self-limiting and self-restraining 
love 1-cease from the exercise of those divine functions 
and powers, including the divine onlniscience, which 
1 St. John x. 18. 
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\vould have been incompatible with a truly human 
experience. 
(2) Jesus Christ, the Son of God incarnate, \vas and 
is, at every nloment and in every act, both God and 
man, personally God made man; He is as truly God 
at His birth or death as no\v in I-lis glory, and as truly 
man now in I-Iis glory as formerly in His human birth 
and mortal life, but the relation of the Godhead and 
the nlanhood is not the same throughout. N o\v in His 
glory \ve must conceive that the manhood subsists 
under conditions of Godhead. 'the glory of God': but 
fornlerly during His mortal life and \vithin its sphere, 
the Godhead \vas energizing under conditions and limi- 
tations of manhood. The Son of God really became 
and lived as Son of lVlan. 
This provisional conclusion may be further defined 
by contrasting it, broadly, \vith other \vell-known vie\vs, 
before \ve go on to exanline it in the light of the 
historical development of theology. 
It is opposed, the!1, on the one side, to the vie\v, 
\vhich I must call the a priori, dogmatical and unhistori- 
cal vie\v that Christ's human mind ,vas from the first 
nloment of the Incarnation and continuously flooded 
\vith cOlnplete knowledge and \vith the glory of the 
beatific vision, so that He never could reaIJy grow in 
knowledge or be ignorant of anything, or be personally 
in any perplexity or doubt 1. It is opposed, on the other 
hand, to the a priori, humanitarian and also unhistorical 
view that the Son in becoming man ceased to be 
conscious of His own eternal sonship, and became, not 
1 On which see furthl r II. 
 s. 
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nlerely a human, but a fallible and peccable teacher. 
This vie\v is unhistorical equally \vith the other. That 
the consciousness and claim of Christ is represented in 
the Gospels as properly divine, the claim of the Son 
of God. does not admit of reasonable doubt: and again 
His words as a \vhole, \vith the claims they involve and 
the tone impressed upon them, \vill not allo\v us to think 
of Him as liable to sin or liable to mislead 1. He never, 
as I Ie is represented to us in the Gospels, fears sin or 
hints at His inadequacy to the tremendous mission 
\vhich He bore. He challenges criticism. He speaks 
as the invincible emancipator of man, the deliverer \vho 
stands in no relation to sin but as the discerner, the 
conqueror, the judge of it in all its forms and to the end 
of time 2 . In the same \vay, \vhenever and \yhomsoever 
He teaches, it is in the tone \vhich could only be 
morally justifiable in the case of one \vho taught infal- 
libly , the \vord of God.' 'IIeaven and earth,' He said, 
, shall pass a\vay, but my \vords shall not pass a\vay 3.' 
'Lo,' said the apostles, amazed at the caltn authority 
of H is tone, 'no\v kno\v \ve that thou knowest all 
things and needest not that any man should ask thee; 
by this \ve believe that thou camest forth from God 4.' 
Both these vie\vs then appear to be equally contra- 


1 See above, p. 80. 
2 St. John xiv. 30-31 'The prince of the world cometh: and he hath 
nothing in me,' sums 'Up the whole impression left by the Gospels. The 
only passage which could be alleged to the contrary is the' 'Yhy callest 
thou me good 1 J (St. :Mark x. 18). But this, interpreted as a repudiation of 
gooùness, is too utterly out of keeping with our Lord's general claims. It 
must be regarded as a question asked of the young man to test his motives 
and principles, see B. L. pp. J3, 198. 
3 St. I\latt. xxiv. 35. 4 St. John xvi. 30. 
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dieted by the evangelical narrati ve taken as it stands. 
The vie\v \vhich is truly in accordance \vith the narrative 
must lie in bet\veen these two extremes; but even \vithin 
the intermediate area \ve cannot, I think: be contented 
\vith a vie\v \vhich simply puts in juxtaposition, during 
our Lord's earthly life, the divine and human conscious- 
nesses-which represents Him as acting and speaking now 
as God and no\v as man, and \vhich attributes to Him 
simultaneously omniscience as God and limitation of 
knowledge as man. It is no doubt true that as God He 
possessed potentially at every moment the divine as well 
as the human consciousness and nature. But the self- 
sacrifice of the Incarnation appears to have lain in great 
measure, so far as hU1Jzan 'itlords can express it, in His 
refraining from the divine mode of consciousness \vithin 
the sphere of His human life, that He might really 
enter into hUlnan experience. It is not enough, for 
example, to recognize that our Lord \\'as ignorant of 
the divine secret of the day and hour of the end, in 
respect of His hU111an nature, unless \ve recognize also 
that He \vas so truly living under human conditions as 
Himself to be ignorant. The Son Himself, as He 
reveals Himself to men in manhood, did not know. 


H 
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II. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN OPINION, OUTSIDE TIlE 
, 
CANON, ON THE SUBJECT OF OUR LORD S HU
IAX 
COKSCIOUSKESS. 



 1. 


PrelZJnzJlalY. On the pCYJJzanence Ùz tIle Incar- 
nation of tlze God!zcad of Clzrist. 


I have mentioned above that all theologians of the 
Church from Irenaeus do\vn\vards affirm that Christ in 
becon1ing incarnate did not cease to be God or to 
exercise the cosmic functions of the \Vord. His human 
birth: it is frequently expressed, \vas no diminution or 
destruction of \vhat He \vas before. 'Hoc enim quod 
ex carne atque in carne venit, ortus eius fuit, nOll 
imminutio; et natus tantum est non demutatus; quia 
licet in forma Dei manens formam servi assumpserit, 
infirmitas tamen habitus humani non infirmavit naturam 
Dei.' This passage fron1 Cassian (de 11lCarll. vi. 19) may 
stand as an example of innumerable others from all periods 
of Christian theology. The Christian consciousness has, 
as a fact, from its beginning do\yn to the Refornlation, 
and for the most part since then, found it an inconceivable 
supposition that the cosmic functions of the Son and 
H is divine functions-such as His share in the eternal 
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procession of the Holy Ghost-should be interrupted 
by the Incarnation. But it is important to notice that, 
granted this, there is still room for difference in statements 
of the truth, according as the divine and cosmic functions 
(and acconlpanying consciousness) of the Son are or are 
not brought into juxtaposition \vith the human function 
(and consciousness) so as practically to over\vhelm theine 
The following quotations \vill illustrate the difference 
and also the general theological assunlPtion. 
IRENAEUS, COIl. Hacr. v. I H. 3 'l\iundi enim factor 
vere Verbum Dei est: hic autem est Dominus noster 
qui in novissimis temporibus homo factus est, in hoc 
mundo exsistens et secundum invisibilitatem continet 
[-ens?] quae facta sunt omnia et in universa conditione 
infixus 1 quoniam Verbuol Dei gubernans et disponens 
omnia; et propter hoc in sua visibiliter 2 venit et caro 
factum est et pependit super lignum, uti universa in 
semetipsum recapituletllr.... Ipse est enim qui uni- 
versorum potestatein habet a Patre quoniam Verbum 
Dei et homo verus, invisibilibus quidem participans 
rationabiliter et sensuabiliter 3 legem statu ens universa 
quaeque in suo perseverare ordine; super visibilia autem 
et humana regnans manifeste.' 
Here Irenaeus certainly asserts that the Incarnation 
did not interrupt the cosmic activity of the \V ord. 'In 
the last times,' he informs us, ' He \\'as made man, ,,,hile 
all the same existing in the world and invisibly sustaining 
all creation. It ,vas because of the universal cosmic 


1 i. e. implanted in the whole creation. 
2 The sense requires us to read visibiliter, not illvisibiliter, here. 
S This must represent JlOTjTWS or JlOfpW-;, and means 'in a manner 
perceptible to the reason' (not the senses). The translator of Irenaeus 
translates JlOVS by sensus. 


H2 
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government entrusted to Him that He rendered Himself 
visible and \vas made flesh and hung upon the cross, 
in order to accom p1ish a \vork of recovery, \vhich "Tas 
necessary to recapitulate all things into Himself.' But 
,,,hen previously Irenaeus had spoken of the human 
consciousness of Christ, he markedly abstained (as \vill 
appear shortly, ".hen the passages are quoted) from 
bringing this universal activity of the \V ord into j uxta- 
position with His human life and experience. 
ORIGEN, speaking of the Incarnation of the Son (de 
Prillcip. iv. 30, Rufinus' translation) \vrites : 
( In quo non ita sentiendutn est quod on1nis divinitatis 
eius Inaiestas intra brevissimi corporis claustra conclusa 
est, ita ut omne Verbut11 Dei et sapientia eius ac sub- 
stantialis veritas ac vita vel a Patre divulsa sit vel 
intra corporis eius coercita et conscripta brevi tatem, nee 
, 
usquan1 praeterea putetur operata. 
On the other hand, like Irenaeus, though perhaps ,vith 
more of the hesitation begotten of his philosophy, he 
inclines (as ,,"ill appear) to give a real meaning to the 
divine self-en1ptying in the assumption of manhood. 
EUSEBIUS, DClll. E'i)allg. vii. I lv' ouv Kaì OLà UWjláTWV 
., 8 ' "'''' ,.. \ ., , , , ., À l
' 8 
aLU 17UfWÇ T17Ç TWV V011TWV KaL aUWjlaTWV Evvo"a
 E7rL afJWjlE a, 
, (" ,.." [À ' ] " \ ( 8 ' À ' 
Tov 1JjlLV uVYYEZ'17 KaL YVWpLJlOV oyov aVTO
 0 EO
 oyo
 
., À ' ß \' s::.,.,,,, , ,.., , 
aVE ajl aVE, KaL 7:aVTa YE uL aVTOV TO. uWT17pLa TOLÇ aVTYJKoOL
 
\ " ,.. ' 8 ' , " À ' \., 
KaL aVT076TaLç TWV fl' EWV aVTOV oyWV TE KaL EPYWV 7rpO- 
ß ' ÀÀ '''' , ., ,..", ." (, 
E a ETO. KaL TaVT E7jpaTTE TaL
 TOV UWjlaToç avaYKaL
 OjlOLW
 
11jl'iv ovoaJlwç KaTaOElT/.LOVjlEVOÇ ovoÉ TL XE'ipOV 
 jlE'i(OV aVTò
 
( ",., 8 ' (, ,
,
, ...., 8 ' ..f,' 
EaVTOV T1JÇ EOT1JTO
 V760jlEVWV, OVu OVTWÇ OLa av PW7rOV oyVX11 
T
 acfJjlaTL 7rEOOV/.LEVOÇ wç Jl
 Èl'EpyéÎV ovvau8aL Tà 8E'ia, jl
 oÈ 
,.. ,.. 8 " À ' 
 ", À " 
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, ., ÀÀ ' ., s:: ' (, .. rh 8 ' 01\. , 
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The sense of this passage. may be given briefly thus: 
, The \V ord ,vas incarnate in order to present spiritual 
and rational realities to us men under forms of sense. 
But in doing this His own divine nature \vas subjected 
to no change: He was not fettered to the necessities 
of the body ,vhich He assumed. He ,vas not involved, 
like a man's soul, in his body, so as not to be able to 
operate divinely in the ,vhole universe. He suffered no 
defilement in his immaterial and impassible essence, 
nor contracted any attributes alien to it \vhile He ,,"as 
imparting His o\vn, any more than the sun contracts the 
defilements of the objects \yhich its light illuminates.' 
This passage is typical of Eusebius' thought. \Ve may 
compare it \yith another, De11l. E'l'allg. iv. 13 (Pair. Graec. 
xxii. pp. 28.t. ff.). Here he is again emphasizing that 
while Christ \vas conversing among men He ,vas at the 
same time filling all things and subsisting in the Father 
(p. 288 a). I--Ie describes Hin
 as 'imparting \,"hat is 
His o\vn to the manhood, but not receiving its attributes 
in exchange' (Tà JlÈv Èt aVTou jlfTaÒtÒOv
 T0 àvep(
7íC:>, Tà 
òÈ ÈK TOU 8VJITOV Jl
 àVTLAajlßávwv); He calls the man- 
hood an 'instrument \yhich he held out before Him' 
(ÒL' òpyávov OV 7íPOVß'ßA1]TO àv(Jpw7r{vov); and compares His 
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relation to it to that of a musician to his lyre ( 2R 5 c) 
".ho is not hin1self affected by the blows ,vhich strike the 
strings ( 28H b). The nletaphor of the sun again appears: 
the nature of the Word is no n10re involved in the 
passions of the body ,,,hich He assumed, than the sun's 
rays are defiled by the objects \\.hich they touch (28H c). 
Such a line of thought is typical not of Eusebius only 
but of nlany of the more philosophical fathers. Current 
philosophy ,vas, perhaps, overmuch occupied ,,,ith the 
impassibility of God. At any rate to guard the concep- 
tion of the divine impassibility, philosophical Christians 
-and Eusebius an10ng them-go dangerously far in 
l11inimizing the nleaning of the Incarnation. It is over- 
much assin1ilatcd to the inlmanence of the divine reason 
in the uniyerse. The above metaphor of the sun (not 
used by Eusebius alone 1) is surely very inadequate to 
express the rcla tion of the \ Y ord to His o\\.n manhood. In 
fact I
usebius is here speaking much nlore the language 
of current philosophy than of the X e,v Testament ,vriters. 
His first thought is of the impassibility of the \Vord and 
His cosn1ic function. In the N c\v Testament \vriters, on 
the other hand-for St. Paul and St. John and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebre\vs-the Son of 
God made man, the \V ord made flesh, is the primary 
thought. He being \vhat He ,vas, really did hurnble 


1 See reffs. in Newman, Tracts Theot. and Eat. p. 314. Cf. a fragment 
of a letter ad Caesariu1Jl attributed to 
t. Chrysostom (Opera, ed. :\ligne, 
tom. xiii. p. .....97) where the divine Son is said to suffer in the passion no 
more than the sun suffers when a tree is cut down which it is completely 
penetrating with its rays. St. John Damasc. de Fid. Orth. iii. 26 repeats 
the metaphor and a.rgument, which is also found in Alcuin, de Fit!. s. TrÙl. 
iii. 16. 
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Himself to conditions of human suffering and trial and 
death, for us men and for our salvation. So preoccu- 
pied are they \vith the thought that they do not for the 
time seem to ask the question-what is the relation of this 
humiliation to those cosmic functions of the \V ord, \vhich, 
antecedently and subsequently to the humiliation, they 
have full in view? I should contend then that in this 
passage Eusebius is making prinlary metaphysical con- 
siderations which should be kept strictly secondary, and 
allo\ving a philosophical deduction to obscure the full 
nleaning of the Gospel revelation. 
A THAN ASIUS, de Illcarllatiolle, 17. 4, 5 ov ò
 TOWVTOS' 
';' ( ,.., e ,.., A ' , ,.." () I " >':' ò 
'i]V 0 TOV EOV oyo') EV T<P av PW7í<p. ov yap aVL'EuE ETO 
,.., I , À \' '"' \ \ "" ,.., tl " 
T<f uwp.aTt, a I,a j.J.al\/\ov 
VTOS' EKpaTEt TOVTO, WUTE Kat fV 
I ';' " ,.. '"' , I \ " é ,.., " 
TOVT
 1]V Kat EV TOLS' 7TaffW ETVYXavE Kat, E
W TWV OVTWV 
';' " I ,.., " '. " () ,,.., 
1]V Kat fV P.OV<P T<p 7TaTpt aVE7raVETO Kat TO avp..aUTOV TOV70 
';'''' ,(" () , \' , ( À I " 
7}1', OTt Kat (f)S' av pW7íOS' E7rOI\tTEVETO Kat. WS' oyo') Ta 7raV1a 
,
 I ,( (,.... , ,.., 
f
úJOYOl'EL KaL WS' VtoS' T<p 7íaTpL UVV1}V. 


Here Athanasius, almost repeating the \yords of 
Eusebius in the passage just referred to, simply asserts 
that the Incarnation did not limit the \Vord in Himself. 
He \yas still in the universe and in the bosom of the 
Father. \Vith this position, as a necessary philosophical 
conclusion, there is-it seems to me-no fault to be 
found so long as the Gospel revelation of the n1eaning 
of the Incarnation is kept in the foreground. But 
A thanasius like Eusebius goes 011- 


tI e ' " ,.... () , , " , I , Ò ' , 
o EV OVÖE T1]') !rap EVOV TLKTOVU1]S' E7raUXEV aVTOS', ov E EV 
I ." À ' , \ À ' '"' ÀÀ \,,.., (I r. ,...., 
a-wj.J.an wv EJ1.0 VVETO. al\ a J1.a OV Kat, TO ffWJ1.a J}yta
EV. ovoc: 
yàp Èv ToîS' 7íâUtV ÛJv rwv 7råVTWV J1.ETaAaJ1.ßávEt, àÀÀà 7ráVTa 
'"' \ À (, , "/" ,.. \, rf,. 
j.J.a/\ ov V7r aVTOV 
WOYOVELTal. Kat rpE't'ETat. 
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Then fo11o\\'s the metaphor of the sun, employed 
exactly as by Eusebius. Here again then I cannot 
but think that the philosophical interest overpo,vers the 
evangelical truth: as again in C.41, ,vhere, in order to make 
Christian truth easy for 'the Greeks,' the Incarnation is 
assimilated to the f:Tríßa(n
 of the \V ord upon nature. 
On the other hand Athanasius later in his life strongly 
insisted on the \\70rd having really identified Himself 
,yith the humanity \vhich He assumed: see Ep. ad 
Ep'ictCtll1ll, as referred to on p. 1.24. 
PROCLUS of Cyzicus, Orate i. 9 (P. G. lxv. p. 690 c) 

 , \ .... 
 "",\ '" \ \, \ 8 ' 
o aVTO) wv EV rotç KO/\7rOt
 TOV 'TraTpO
 Kat EV yauTpL 7íap EVOV. 
( " , ",\ ,\ , \ , " 
, \ 
o aVTO
 EV aYKa/\aL
 J1:Y]TpO
 KaL E7T'L 'TrTEPVYWV aVEJ1.WV. 0 aVTO
 
., 
 \' ''\ ,.. \, '\ ' '\ ' 
avw V7rO aYYEI\.WV 7:POUEKVVELTO KaL KaTW TE/\CùvaL
 uvvaVEK/\L- 
, rI,. \' ' ß '\ \ II '\ ' " ... 
 
L'ETO. ra UEpa'f'LfL OV 7rpOUE /\E7rE Kat, L/\aTO
 17pwTa . . . wuE 
'\ ' , rI,. ,.. \ , ,.. rf ,
 t '\ ,... 
"l\.aL'oç E(JVKo'f"aVTELTO KaL EKEL ayLO
 EuOç;O/\OYELTO. 


, He, the saIne, \vas in His Father's bosom and in the 
,vomb of the Virgin; in His mother's arms and on the 
\\yings of the ,vinds; He ".as being \vorshipped by the 
angels in heaven and He ,vas supping ,vith publicans on 
earth; ,vhom the Seraphim dare not gaze at, Pilate ,vas 
questioning. . . Here lIe ,vas being maligned as a cheat, 
,vhile there He ,vas being glorified as the Holy One.' 
This is a passage from a memorable and splendid 
sern10n 1 preached in reply to N estorillS' foI1o\ver Anas- 
tasills in the Cathedral of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
Proclus is emphasizing that the incarnate person is no 
other than the eternal Son, and he puts into strong 
rhetorical juxtaposition the hUIniliating sufferings of the 
manhood and the glories of the Godhead, as belonging 


1 See Bright's Early Church History, p. 313. Cf. Hilary, de TrÙl. x. 54. 
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simultaneously to the same person. I \vould only 
contend that there is nothing in the K e\v Testament 
to justify this sort of language, and that it gives an 
unnatural meaning-if meaning at all-to such a fact 
as our Lord's cry of desolation upon the cross, if 
\vithin the sphere ",here that cry \vas uttered, He \vas 
personally lh-ing in the exercise of the beatific vision, 
if that vision ,"as (so to speak) side by side \vith the 
experience upon the cross. \Vhen, as in this case, the 
abstract movement of human thought is necessarily 
baffled by the conditions of the subject, it is specially 
necessary to keep close to the facts, in this case the 
revealed facts, and to let the language follow closely 
upon them. 
I \vould conclude then, on this preliminary nlatter, 
that it is necessary, if we \vould be true to the N e\v 
Testament in thinking or ,,'riting of the incarnate Christ, 
to put into the foreground and to emphasize the human 
state as it is described in the Gospels. The truth of the 
Ne\v Testament is impaired or destroyed if the divine 
state is put into immediate juxtaposition ,,'ith this. 
Only as there is real reason to believe that the apostolic 
,vriters did contemplate the continuance of the cosmic 
functions of the \V ord, and as the thought of the Church 
has found it impossible to conceive the opposite, it is 
fight to explain that the real KÉL'WCTLÇ ,,-ithin the sphere 
of the Incarnation must be held compatible \vith the 
exercise of divine functions in another sphere. On the 
question \vhether this is conceivable by us, more \\-ill 
need to be said later on. 
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 2. 


Early tradltzoll and sþeculatlon on the special 
subJcct of the !/ltlnall conSCloltsness of Christ. 
.. 


The : churches' ,,-ere started on their career ,vith 
a ' tradition' of faith \vhich it \vas their office to guard. 
This tradition \vas conceived to embody the teaching of 
the apostolic founders on the n1atters ,vhich constituted 
'the faith once for aU committed to the saints.' 1'his 
idea of tradition, to ,vhich the N" e,v Testament bears 
frequent testimony, has been mentioned before]. AU that 
\ve no\v have to inquire is ,vhether in the earliest churches 
this tradition "Tas conceived to contain any information 
on the subject of our Lord's human consciousness, or 
\vhether the subsequent development of Christian thought 
upon the subject \vas due simply to the influence of 
certain 'texts' in the apostolic \vritings and to con- 
clusions dra,,'n frol11 the general idea of the Incarnation. 
The divinity of Christ-that He ,vas the Son of God 
made man-is assumed by the subapostolic representa- 
tives of the churches of Rome and Antioch, Clement and 
Ignatius
. It is assumed, not as matter of controversy, 
1 See above, p. 4 I. 
2 Clement, ad Cor. 2 Tà rrae
JlaTa aVTOU, i. e. TOU emu (= Christ); Ignatius, 
Eþh. I Ell aipaTl emu, R01Jl. 6 TOU rråeovs TOU emu. See further Lightfoot's 
note
 on Clem. ad Cor. 2. I ought to add that since Lightfoot decided for 
emu not XPlUTOU as the true reading in thi5 place, the ancient Latin version 
published by D. Germanus 
Iorin in A1lecdota jlIaredso/alla has increased the 
evidence on the other side. If XPWTOU is to be used, however, there still 
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but as truth ,,'hich can be alluded to, i. e. as matter 
of traditional acceptance C01l1mon to the churches of 
Rome and Antioch ,vith those churches-of Greece and 
Asia-to ".hich Clement and Ignatius \vere \yriting I . 
Considering \\That the teaching of St. Paul and St. ] ohn on 
the subject of the Incarnation had been, this could hardly 
have been othenvise. \Vhen \ve first get formulated 
summaries of 'the tradition,' i. e. creeds, longer or shorter, 
this principle is the centre of the Christian theology. 
Thus the creed of Irenaeus, often repeated in sub- 
stance, is 'in one God Almighty, from \vhon1 are all 
things; and in one Son of God, Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
through ,vhom are all things, and in His dispensa- 
tions, by ,vhich the Son of God becan1e man; and in 
the Spirit of God 1.' And the ( rule of faith' as stated 


remains evidence of the faith of Clement and his church: (I) In the fact 
that he quotes and depends upon the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Heb. i. 5) aLout the person of Christ, c. 36. (2) In his reference to Christ 
as of Jacob, accordillg to the flesh, TÒ Karà uápKa, c. 32. (3) In doxologies 
addressed apparently to Christ, cc. 20, 50. (4) In the Trinitarian phrase, 
(fl Ò OfÒ
 Ka
 (i7 ò KÚpto
 'I1}aoii
 XpLO'rò
 Kaì rò 7TVfvpa TV ä')'toVll TE 7TíarL
 Ka
 
TJ 
^1Tì
 T&V ÈK^EKTWV, c. 58, d. c. 46. 
It should be added that the Sheþherd of H ermas contains in the clearest 
form the principle of the Incarnation (not so clearly the doctrine of the 
Trinity) as accepted Christian truth. The Son of God, begotten before all 
creation as the counsellor of His Father in creation, was in the last days 
manifested for the salvation of man (Sim. ix. 12). 
It is noticeable that Ignatius is contending not for the Godhead of Christ, 
but for His true humanity. The note of cOlltention for the divinity of 
Christ appears first in the so-called secol).d Epistle of Clement, probably 
a homily of the Corinthian Church belonging to the first half of the second 
century, but later than Ignatius. Here the preacher, having no doubt the 
Ebionites in his mind, begins' :Brethlen, we must think of Jesus Christ as 
ûf God, as of the Judge of quick and dead: and we must not have mean 
views of our salvation; for if we think meanly of Him we expect also 
to receive but a mean reward.' 
1 Iren. COil. Haer. iv. 33. 7 fÌ
 Ëva Of.ÒV rravToKpáTopa, 
[ oil Tà 1TåvTa, 7TíaTL
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by Origen IS, so far as it bears on the Incarnation, as 
follo\vs I : 


'The particular points clearly delivered in the teaching 
of the apostles are as follo\vs. First, that there is 
one God. . . Secondly, that Jesus Christ Himself \vho 
came [into the \vor1d] ,vas born of the Father before all 
creatures; that after He had been the n1inister of the 
Father in the creation of all things-for b)' Hinl 'Zf)cre 
all thi/lgs 1Jlade-in the last times, emptying I Iimself 
[of IIis glory] He became man and ,vas incarnate, 
although God, and ,,"hile made man remained the God 
,vhich He \vas; that He assumed a body like to our 
o,vn, differing in this respect only that it ,vas born of 
a virgin and of the Holy Spirit. . . .' 
But this common doctrine of the Incarnation may 
bring ".ith it one of several different ans".ers to the 
question of our Lord's consciousness in His mortal life. 
On this latter subject there \vas no tradition, and the 
early Church ".as left, as ".e are, to the examination of 
( texts' and the formation of opinions. This appears 
from the three earliest statements on the subject. 
IRENAE'Cs, assuming the principle of the Incarna- 
tion, emphasizes the reality of our Lord's entrance into 


OÀtKÀTJPOS. Kaì fÌs TÖV víùv 'TOU OfOV 'ITJO"ovv XPLO"TÓV, TÖV KVPLOV T]p.wv, ðL' ov 
Tà 7TávTa, Ka
 Tàs OiKOJlop.las aVTOV, Õt' 6)J. é..vOpW7rOS È'YfJlfTO 0 viùs TOV 
OEOV, 1T'ELO"P.OV
 ßEßala. "a
 EÌs 'TÒ 7TvEvp.a TOV OfOV. 
1 Origen, de Princ. pref. 4 'Species vero eorum quae per praedicationem 
apostolicam manifeste traduntur istae sunt. Primo quod unus Deus est. . . 
Tum deinde quia Jesus Christus ipse qui venit, ante omnem creaturam 
natus ex Patre est. Qui cum in omnium conditione Patri ministra.sset, fer 
-iþsulIl enim olll1lia facta sun!, novissimis temporibus se ipsum exinanien5, 
homo factus, incamatus est cum Deus esset et homo factus mansit quod 
erat Deus. Corpus assumpsit nostro corpori simile, eo solo differen::, quod 
natum ex virgine et Spiritu sancto est.' 
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human experience. That he should have done this is 
no more than ,vhat ,ye might expect from the greatest 
of the opponents of Gnosticisn1. 'Gnosticism' is a vague 
term, but a general characteristic of the phases of 
speculation and belief, ,vhich are grouped under the 
name, is a radical disbelief in the compatibility of the 
spiritual and the material, of God and nature, and, there- 
fore, a radical antagonism to the root-principle of the 
Incarnation. Thus opposition to Gnosticism leads the 
Church teachers to a healthy emphasis, as on other 
things, so also on the reality of the human 'flesh' of 
Jesus. God really ,vas made man. The Supreme did 
really enter into nature and manhood. Tertullian chiefly 
elnphasizes this in regard to physical processes and 
sufferings and in regard to the actual human birth and 
human sufferings of the Son of God. But Irenaeus 
emphasizes it more broadly. He claims that God
 the 
Son of God, did truly enter into all that nlakes up the 
nature of n1an in body, mind and soul. Not only, then, 
did He reveal God to man, but He 'exhibited man to 
God 1.' He really ,vent through human struggles and 
\\'on a human victory. 'He struggled and overcame: 
He '"as man fighting for his fathers, and by His 
obedience paying the debt of their disobedience: for He 
bOUJld the stro1lg (adversary) and loosed the ,veak 
(captives) and gave deliverance. to His creatures, destroy- 
ing sin 2.' And in order to fight the human fight fully, 


1 iv. 20. 7 'Deo autem exhibens hominem.' This activity of the 'Yord is 
not, however, confined to the Incarnat
on by Irenaeus. 
2 Hi. 18. 6. 7 'Luctatus est enim et vicit; erat enim homo pro patribus 
certans Ü per obedientiam inobedientiam persolvens; alligavit enim fortem 
et solvit infirmos et salutem dona, it plasmati suo, destruens peccatum. . . . 
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'He passed through every age, from infancy to man- 
hood, restoring to each communion \vith God.' And in 
order that His human struggle may be believed to have 
been real, St. Irenaeus postulates a quicsccnce of the 
divine \Vord '\vhile He \vas tempted and dishonoured, 
and crucified and slain,' as on the other hand its 'co- 
operation \vith the man (or manhood) in His victory 
and endurance and goodness, and resurrection and 
ascension 1.' Irenaeus thus emphasizes the reality of 


Qua.propter et per omnem venit aeta.tcm, omnibus restituens earn, quae est 
ad Deum communionem.' Cf. also ii. 22. 4, an interesting passage, where 
great stress is laid on our Lord being truly 'What He seemed, and not violating 
the law of human life: 'Triginta quidem annorum exsistcns quum veniret ad 
baptismum, deinde magistri aetatem perfectam habens, venit Hierusalem, 
ita ut ab omnibus iuste audiret magister: non enim aliud videbatur et aliud 
erat, sicut inql1iunt qui putativum introducunt; sed quod erat hoc et 
videbatur 
fagi::;ter ergo exsistens, magistri quoque habebat aetatem, non 
reprobans nec supergrediens hominem, neque solvens legem in se humani 
gcneris, sed omnem aetatcm sanctificans per illam, quae ad ipsum erat, 
similitudinem. Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare; omnes, inquam, 
qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes et parvulos et pueros et iuvenes 
et seniores. Ideo per omne1l1 venit aetatem, et infantibus infans factus, 
sanctificans infantes; in parvulis parvus, sanctificans hanc ipsam habente:; 
aetatem, simul et exemplum iBis pietatis effectus et iustitiae et suhicctionis ; 
in iuvenibus iuvenis, exemplum iuvenibus fiens et sandificans Domino. 
Sic et senior in senioribus, ut sit perfectus magister in omnibus, non solum 
secundum expositionem veritatis, sed et secundum aetatem, sanctificans 
simul et scniores, exemplum ip
is quoque fiens; dcinde et usque ad mortem 
pervenit, ut sit þrimoge/litlls ex mortu,s, tpse þrimatum lencns ill omnibus, 
princeps yitae, prior omnium et praecedens omnes.' 
1 iii. 19. 3 éf.HJ7rfp -yàp 
v ávOpw7ror;, íva 1rfLpacrOfj, oVTwr; Ka2 Àú)'or;, íva 

o[acrOfr 
crvXá(ovTor; p.Èv TOÛ ÀD-YOV Èv Tcp 7rELpá((crOm . . . Ka2 crTavpovcrOat 
Ka2 å7rOOJl
cr/CfLV. crvY'ILVOpÉvov õ
 TCP åvOpwrrcp Èv TCP VL/C?V Ka2 tJ1rop.ÉVftV 
Ka2 XP1J(fTEv
crOat /Ca2 åvícrTacrOm /Cat ùvaÀapßåvfcrOat. lrenaeus' expression 
here admits of criticism. By the divine \Y ord he must be understood to 
mean the powers of the divinity, if this passage is to be brought into agree- 
ment with his general doctrine. And his ascription of the elements of 
weakness only to the ma.nhood, the elcment of victory to the Godhead, is not, 
as we shall see, justifiable from Scripture. But these defects of statement do 
not affect our present purpo!;e. It ought of course to be remembered that 
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our Lord's human experiences. And, in accordance 
with this, the reality of our Lord's human ignorance. 
Then he rebukes the \,"ould-be omniscience of the 
Gnostics: 
, Unreasonably puffed up, you audaciously declare that 
you kno\v the unutterable mysteries of God; unreason- 
ably-seeing that even the Lord, the very Son of God, 
allo\ved that the Father alone kne\v the actual day and 
hour of judgement, saying plainly of that day and hOllr 
kno'i.ueth 110 Ulall, 1leither the Sou, eXcEpt the Father 
only. If therefore the Son did not blush to refer to the 
Father the kno\vledge of that day, but said ,,?hat is true; 
neither let us blush, to reserve to God those points in 
inquiries \yhich are too high for us. For no one is above 
his master. . . . For if anyone ask the reason \vhy the 
Father, though in all things holding communion \vith 
the Son, \vas declared by the Lord alone to kno\v the 
day and hour; he could not at present find one more 
suitable, or proper, or less perilous than this (for our 
Lord is the only true nlaster)-that \ve may learn 
through Him, that the Father is over all. For the 
Father, He says, is great[r thall I. And that even in 
respect of kno\vledge the Father is put over [the Son] is 
announced to us by our Lord, in order that \ve too, so 
long as \ve belong to the fashion of this \vorld, may leave 


a good deal of confusion of language (and thought) is due to the use of 
n ãJ1()pW7TO
, and still more of homo, for the manhood. Sometimes homo 
is used where what is clearly meant is 110t 'man' but' manhoGd,' e. g. in 
Hilary, de TrÙl. ix. 7 homo nosier = oUT manhood. But the use of the 
concrete term to express the abstract coincides with a frequent confusion of 
thought between the ideas of' man J and' manhood.' "'hen opposition to 
Nestorianism led to clear definition the confusion of thought is over, though 
even then the use of homo for manhood does not cease. Thus e. g. the contra 
Eut;'chell ct .A?estoriuJJl, assigned to Boetius, a treatise devoted to defining 
exactly the distinct meanings of' person' and' nature' in the Incarnation, 
still uses the phrase (c. j) vestitus homille as = ' clothed with the manhood.' 
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to God perfect kno\vledge and such investigations [as 
the Gnostics ,yere presulning to undertake] 1.' 
It n1ight appear as if St. Irenacus attributed this 
ignorance to the Son simply as Son; but the phrase, , so 
long as \ve belong to the fashion of this ,vorld,' and 
a previous expression 2 , ,vhile ,ve are still in this '''0 rid , ' 
sho\v that he \vas thin
ing of human ignorance generally, 
and therefore of our Lord's ignorance as belonging simply 
to that mortal state ,vhich He assumed in assuming 
humanity. To the person of the Son incarnate then, as 
He ,vas among men, Irenaeus certainly attributes limita- 
tion of kno,vledge 3. 


1 ii. 28. 6-8 'Irrationabiliter autem inflati, audaciter inenarrahilia Dei 
mysteria scire vos dicitis; quandoquidem et Dominus, ipse Filius Dei, 
ipsum iudicii diem et horam concessit scire solum Patrem manifeste dicens: 
de die au/em t"lla et hora llemo scit, lleque Filius, nisz. Pater solus. Si autem 
scientiam diei illius Filius non erubuit referre ad Patrem, sed dixit quod 
verum est,neque nos erubescamus quae sunt in quaestionibus maiora secundum 
nos reservare Deo ; llemoenim suþer magistrulll est. . . . Etenim si quis exquirat 
causam, propter quam in omnibus Pater communican<; Filio. solus scire horam 
et diem a Domino rnanifestatus est; neque aptabilcm m3gis neque decent i- 
orem nee sine periculo alteram quam hanc inveniat in praesenti (quoniam 
enim solus verax magister est Dominus), ut discamus per ipsum super omnia 
esse Patrem. Eti1lÍm Pater, ait, maior me est. Et secundum agnitionem 
itaque praepositus esse Pater anmmtiatus est a Domino nostro ad hoc, ut et 
nos, in quantum in figura huius mundi sumus, perfcctam scientiam et tales 
quaestiones concedamus Deo.' 

 See ii. 28. 7 'nos adhuc in terra conversantes.' 
S In the same chapter in which he speaks ùf this ignorance of the Son, 
he ascribes to Him, in His eternal Leing, the knowledge of the meaning of 
the divine generation, unknown to the highest created existences (ii. 28. 6), 
and to the Son, as exalted Christ (apparently), the knowledge of the 
mysteries of sin and of the fall (ii. 28. 7). The context generally, and 
lrenaeus' theology as a whole, lead us to conclude with Bull (Defence of the 
l'licelle Creed, in Library of Al1glo-Catholic Theol. i. 176), though not exactly 
for his reasons, and with Dorner (Doctrine of the Persoll of Christ, Clark's 
Library, i. p. 309) that Irenaeus ascribes true limitations of knowledge to 
the incarnate Son, in His mortal life. 
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l\Iean\vhiIe, Irenaeus' contemporary at Alexandria) 
CLEMENT, "'as apparently asserting that the incarnate 
Christ \vas omniscient because He was God. 
, \Vhile the Lord ,,'as actuany being baptized, a voice 
sounded upon Him from heaven in witness to the beloved, 
Tholl art 1Jl)' beloved Son,. to-da)' have 1 begottell thee I. 
Let us inquire of these ,vise men [the Gnostics]: Is 
Christ begottell again to-day [in baptisn1J already perfect 
or--\vhat \vollld be most strange-is He deficient? If 
the latter, He must acquire information. But, as He is 
God, it is not likely He \vould acquire any information 
".hatever. For 110 one could be greater than the \V ord or 
teacher of the only teacher. \Vill they, then, unwillingly 
confess that the \V ord, begotten as I-I e ".as of the 
Father, perfect of the perfect, ,vas begottell again [in 
baptistl1 ] according to the forecast of revelation perfectly? 
And if lIe \vas perfect, \vhy \vas the perfect one baptized? 
He needed, they say, to fulfil the profession ".hich 
belonged to man. Quite true. I say the same. Does 
He then become perfect in the act of His being baptized 
by John? It is plain that this is so. Did He then 
learn nothing from hinl? Nothing. But He is perfected 
by the font alone and sanctified by the descent of the 
Spirit. So it is 2.' 


1 St. :i\Iark i. I I, assimilated to Ps. ii. 7. 
2 Clem. Paedagog. i. 6. 25 (Dindorf) a{JTíKa -yovv ßa1TTl(op.ÉVCP TfjJ KtJpícp 
6.1T' ovpavwv È1TÝJx7;aEV <þC1JvÌ] P.åPTV'i 
'Yar,TJp.Évov' tJLÚ'i p.ov EL av à-ya1TTJTÚ'i, È-yw 
U
/J.fPOV -YE-yÉVV1JKá UE. 1TvOwp.EOa olìv TWV uocþwv. aTJp.Epov àva-YfVJl1JOE
'i 0 
XPLOTÙ'i 
tJTJ TÉÀftV'i ÈUTLV 
 V1TEp ùTo1TwTaTov f
ÀL1T.q'i; El DÈ TOVTO, 1Tpoup.aOÛv 
TL aÌJTfjJ DEL. àÀÀà 1Tpoup.a()Elv P.fV aVTòv flKV'i ovDÈ 
v ()E
V ûVTa. ov -yàp 
pEí(C1JV Tl'i EiT} t..v TOV ÀÚ'Yov, oVðÈ p.
v Dd5åO'KaÀO'i TOV P.(
VOV DL1ìac;KáÀov. p.
 TL 
o
v òp.oÀoyf]aovO'Lv ãKOJlTH T
V ÀVYov TfÀftOV ÈK TEÀFí(JV cp";vTa TOV 1TaTpð<; 
"uTà T
V oIKovoJ1LKÌ]v 1TPOÔLa'TV1TC1JO'LV Ùlla'YEVJlTJO
vctt TfÀEíCl:'i; Ku2 d -rÉÀ.fLO'i 7]"-, 
Ti ÈßaTrTí(ETO Ó TÉÀELO'i; ÉÔEL, <þUGí, 1TÀTJpWO'UL TÒ È1Tá-Y"'(fÀpa TÒ ÙV8pW1TLVOV. 
1TU-YKáÀClJ'i. cþTJJ12 'Yáp' ãp.a ToívtJV TfjJ ßa1TTí(EO'OaL aVT
v V7TÒ 'Iwávvov -yíVfTat 
TÉÀELO'i; D
ÀOV ôn. OVÔ
V ovv 1Tp
'i aVTov 1TpoO'ÉJ1aOw; ov -yáp- TEÀEwvTaL ô
 
T[jJ ÀOVTp[jJ P.ÓJl91 Ka2 TCJÛ 1TvEvp.aTO'i TV Ku()óðcp á"'(Lá(ETaL. OVTCz,:'i f.\ EL. 
I 
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The passage is not, perhaps, quite clear in its meaning; 
but Clement appears to attribute to our Lord both 
divine omniscience, \vhich cannot learn from outside, 
as well as a perfect (human) enlightenment acquired in 
His baptistn, the like of \vhich he attributes, as against 
the Gnostics, to all baptized Christians. He appears 
then to think of cur Lord on earth as exercising both 
.. 
the divine omniscience of the Godhead and the perfect 
enlightenment of the manhood. But "Fe should hardly 
expect fronl Clement, \"ho \\.ent as far on the road of 
Docetisln as to deny the existence in our Lord of any, 
even the nlost innocent, human en10tions or appetites 1, 
a very full realization of his real hUlnanity. 
ORIGEN, \\'ho succeeded Clement in the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria, gives us more to d\vell upon. So 
far as tradition goes, \vhat it gave to Origen \vas (as \\ye 
have seen) the principle that the Son of God divesting- 
Himself, but none the less remaining God, became truly 
and really man by a hun1an birth. \Ve should expect 
Origen to fill up this outline by scrupulous attention to 
the letter of Holy Scripture. It cannot be too often 
emphasized that Origen's errors-so far as his opinions 
are certainly errors-\vere mainly due to an over- 
scrupulous literalness in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, that for instance his doctrine that the Son \vas 
not the absolute Goodness, as He \vas the absolute 
\Visdom, \vas due to his interpretation, more literal than 
true, of the text' There is none good but one, that is 


1 He was á1T'a!a1T'^w
 ù.1Ta6

. He neither experienced the appetite of 
hunger, nor the emotions of joy and grief (Strom.vi. 9.7 1 ). In Strom. iii. 7.59 
Valentinus is quoted, and apparently with approval, as denying in our Lord 
the natural physical process of digestion. 
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God.' We turn then \vith interest to Origen's com- 
mentary on such a critical passage as St. I'viatt. xxiv. 3 6 , 
which unfortunately remains to us only in an old and 
very bad Latin version 1: De dz"e au/eut ilIa ct I/OI'll 
11e1J10 sc'it, 11eque allgeli caeloYlI1Jz, 7leq1tc Filius, nisi Pater 
solus. After noticing that this text serves to rebuke 
those \vho pretend to kno\v too much about the last 
things, Origen remarks that the Saviour appears, accord- 
ing to this passage, to join Himself to those \vho do not 
kno\v the day and hour. Ho\v is this consistent \vith 
His pelfect kno\vledge of the Father (St. l\1att. xi. 27) ? 
Ho\v did it come about that the Father concealed this 
fronl Him? He proceeds to give hvo main interpretations, 
\vhich \\'e can more or less discern through the dimness 
of the bad Latin translation. 
(a) Some \\Till have the courage to attribute this to 
the proper human development ascribed to our Lord by 
St" Luke (ii. 52). According to this interpTetation He 
too: the nlan Christ Jesus, must \vait His time for perfect 
knowledge 2. Therefore no\v, 'before He had fulfilled 
His dispensation,' it was no \vonder if He \vas ignorant 
of this one point alone. After the resurrection, \vhen God 
highly exalted Him and besto\ved upon Him the name 
\vhich is above eyery nanle, He uses different language: 
, It is not for )'Olt to know the tinles and the seasons.' 
For by this tinle He kne\v aU that the Father knew.. 


1 Huet, Orz"gellialla, lib. iii. cap. 2. quo 3. 
 12 ascribes this translatk>I1
 
not without reason, to a companion of Cassiodorus. 
2 'Homo quz" seculldum Sa/valorem intelligitur proficiens,' &c. =- (I SUPP03e) 
'the man \vho (or the manhood which) in the case of the Saviour.' Cf. his 
, secundum historias' (in Tom. xv. 5 of the same commentary) which =' in 
the case of the O. T. storie3.' 


I 2 
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Origen ho\vever further suggests that by the \vords \vhich 
follo\v-' \vhich the 
"'ather has put in Hi
 o\vn po\ver'- 
it is implied that the Father Himself, \vaiting upon the 
outcome of human conduct, has not fixed the day of the 
end, but keeps it open 1. 
(ß) He then gives another interpretation, \vhich he 
1 ill AIatth. COlllment. Series 55 tLommatzsch iv. p. 329) 'Et se ipsum 
Salvator, secundum hunc locum, coniungit ignorantibus diem illam et 
horam. Et rationabilitcr est quaerendum quomodo qui confidit se 
cognoscere Patrem. dicens Aémo l10vit Patrem nisi Filius, et cui voluerit 
Filius revel are, Patrern quidem novit, diem autcm et horam consumma- 
tionis non novit? et quare hoc abscond it Pater a Filio? Omnino enim 
ratio esse debet, quod etiam a Salvatore tempus consummationi:; abscon- 
ditum sit, et ignoret de eo. Audebit autem aliqui:; dicere, quoniam homo 
qui secundum Salvatorem intelligitur proficiens sapitntia et aetate et gratia 
coram Veo et hominibus, qui proficiens proficiebat quidem super omnes 
scientia et sapientia, non tamen ut \'cniret iam quod erat perfectum, prius- 
quam propriam dispensationem impleret. Xihil crgo mirul1l est. si hoc 
solum nescivit ex omnibus, id e5t, diem consummationis et horam. Forsitan 
autem et quod ait nescire se diem consummationis et horam, ante dispensatio- 
nem suam dixit, quia nemo scit, neque angeli, neque Filiu:" nisi sol us Pater. 
Post dispensationem autem impletam nequaquam hoc dixit, postquam Deus 
'illum suþerexaltavit, et dOllavit r:i 1lomen quod est sUþer olllne nomen. 
Nam postea d Filius cognovit sdentiam a Patre suscipiens, etiam de die 
eon:;u:nmationis et h9ra, ut iam non solum Pater sciret de ea, sed etiam Filius. 
Et in Actibus quidem Aþo.rtoloruJ/l eonvenientcs apostoli interrogaverunt 
eum dicentes : Domine, si Ùz hoc tempore 1estitues regll11l/l Israel? Ille 
autem dixit ad eos: J\'OlZ est vutrU/ll 1losse tempora vel momenta quae 
Pater þosuz"t ill sua potestate. Et quoniam in sua pot estate tempora et 
momenta consummationis mundi et rcstitutiolli:; regni Israel p05uit, ideo 
quod nondum fuerat praedefinitum a Deo, nemo }loterat scire. Si autem ita 
e5t, praefinivit quidem consummationem facere mundi, non autem et tempora 
et momenta praefinivit quae p05uit in 
ua potestate, ut si volue1Ït ea augere, 
sic iudicans augeat ea; si autem abbreviale, abbrevict, nemine cognoscente. 
Et ideo de tempoxibus et momcntis consummationis mundi in sua posuit 
potestate, ut consequenter humano generi in suo arbitrio con
tituto talia yel 
talia agenti definiat iudicium debitum. l\Iulta et in prophet is est invenire ad 
utilitatem audientium scripta, in praecept
s et denunciationibus,quasi Deo non 
praefiniente quicquam de iis, sed puniente quidem si peccaverint, salvante 
autem si }.>raecepta servaverint. Et sieut in iBis non introduxit SCI iptura 
Deum pracfinitntem, sed secundum utilitalem audientium proloquentem, 
sic intelligendum est et de die eonsummationis et hora.' 
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describes as 'Inore celebrated than the above.' It is 
that Christ is speaking in the person of the Church. 'For 
\\.hile the Church, which is His body, does not know that 
day and hour, so long neither the Son Himself is said to 
kno\v it; in order that He may then be understood to kno\v 
\\?hen all His members also kno\v.' This interpretation 
is paralleled by the interpretation of I Cor. xv. 28, accord- 
ing to \vhich the subjection of the Christ means the 
su bj ection of the Church in Christ 1. The sense thus given 
is Inodified by the suggestion that to ' know' means to 
experience. It is the experience of the glory of the last 
day \vhicÌ1 lies in the 111ind of the Father alone, unrealized 
alike by the Head and the members of the Church. But 
Origen seems to return to the suggestion of a real 
ignorance or incompleteness of some sort in Christ, 
o\\'ing to His having put Hin1self in our place: 'But 
the consumn1ation of each single person. . . the Father 
alone kno\\"s; for the Son, accompanying and preceding 
His follo\vers, and ,villing (their salvation) is, so to 
speak, about to come, and delays that they \vho seek 


1 'ib.' Alia expositio, quae famosior est iis quae iam tradita sunt, aliud dicit 
de eo quod scriptum est: l\
cqlle Filius, 1zisi solus Pater. Dicit, inquit, 
alicubi de Salv3tore apostolus, et de rebus in fine saeculi ordinandis, hoc 
modo: Cum au/em subiecta illifuerint omnia, tunc et ipse Filius subicc/us 
crit ei qui sibi subdidit o1llnia, ut sit Deus olllnia ill omnibus. Et viclttur 
per haec dicere subiectionem Filii fieri subiectionem omnium qui ei erant 
subiiciendi, et adventum eorum per Filium ad Deum, et perfectionem. Si 
ergo bene dicitur hoc de Filii subiectione ad Patrem futum, ut tunc hi, qui 
futuri sunt Christi et adhaeserunt ei, cum ipso Christo Patri subiiciantur : 
quare non et de die iIla et hora neminem scire, nefjue Filium, similiter 
exponemus? Donee enim ecclesia, quae est corpus Christi, nescit diem illam 
et homm, tam diu nee ipse Filius dicitur scire diem illam et horam; ut 
tunc intelligatur scire, quando scierint et omnia membra eius.' Cf. de 
P, Í1zcip. ii. 8. 5. 
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to follo\v Him may be able to do so and be found with 
Him at that day and hour 1.' 
In another passage, ,vhere \ve have the original Greek 
to examine, Origen appears to postulate a real entrance 
of the Son into hun1an ignorance. He is conceived to 
have really emptied IIimself and descended to actual 
human limits. Origen is considering ho\v the ,vords 
of the prophet (J ere i. 6), , I am a child: I cannot speak,' 
can be applied to Christ. He replies by referring to 
the testin10ny of the Gospel. 'Jesus, \vhile yet a child, 
before He became a man, since He had" emptied Him- 
self," is seen to " advance." K 0\" no one \vho is already 
perfect advances, for to advance implies the need of 
advance. 'fherefore He advanced in stature, in \visdom, 
in favour \vith God and man. For because He had 
emptied Himself in coming do\vn to us, therefore, 
having emptied Himself, lie proceeded to take again 
that of ,vhich He had en1ptied Himself, such self- 
emptying having been a voluntary act. \Vhat ,yonder 
then if He advanced in ,visdom and stature and in favour 
,vith God and man, and that it should be truly said of 
Hin1 by Isaiah [vii. 15,16], that "He shall choose the good 
and refuse the evil, before He /.:1l0'lVS {'
'il and good:!" ?' 


1 ib.' Et diem ergo consummation is huiusmodi et corruptionis saeculi nemo 
scit, neque angeli caelorum, neque Filius Dei, de sanctis Deo melius provi- 
dente, ut simul fiant in beatitudine quae futura est post diem et horam 
consl1mmationis Hlius . . . Et unil1scuiusque autem consummationem . . . solus 
scit Pater: ql10niam Filius comitans, et praecedens ante sequentes, et volens, 
ut ita dicam, venturus est, et tardat, ut possint eum seql1i qui certant sequi 
eum, et sequentes eum inveniantur cum eo in die ilIa et hora.' 
2 ill fer. hOlll. i. 7 EÌ 
È Na2 d1TÒ Eva'Y'YEÀíov 
Eî Àap..ßávELv 1Tapá ôEL'Y}.l.a , 
'b}uovS' oine åvÌ)p 'YfVÓp..EVOS', åÀÀ' ETt 1Tatðíov WV, È7rd ÈNÉVOlUEV ÉavTóv, 7rpOÉNOrt- 
TfV. OV
EÌS' 'Yd.P 1TpOKÓ1TTfL TfTEÀftOlP.ÉlIOS', dÀÀà 1TpOKÚ1TTfL ÕEÓp..
VOS' 1TpOIC01T7]S'. 
OVNOVV 7TpOtNortTEV 
ÀtICfq" 1TpOÉK07rTE uocpíq" 7rpOÉN07rTE XáptTI 7Tapà 6ÛjJ Kaì. 
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This learning on the part of the Son is like a gro\vn 
man's learning to talk like a child. Because he is full 
gro\vn, he has to put violence on himself to talk with 
children after their manner. So the Son sets Himself to 
learn \vhat lies below Him. Subsisting in the majesty 
of the glory of God, He does not speak human \vords, 
He does not, as it \vere, kno\v ho\\
 to speak to those 
belo\v. Therefore it is that when He comes into the 
human body, He says to the Father' I cannot speak: 
I know indeed things too great for human speech. But 
Thou \vishest me to speak to men. I have not yet 
acquired human speech. I have Thy speech, I am Thy 
\V ord, I can speak to Thee; but I kno\v not ho\v to 
speak to men for I am a child 1.' 
Further on the language of the Incarnation IS 
described, in St. Paul's phrase, as the' foolishness of 
God.' The self-emptying of the Incarnation is a coming 
do\vn of the divine \Vord into conditions in \vhich the 
divine \visdom must become \\'hat, compared to its own 
essential character, is foolishness, though as compared 
to all human wisdom it is ' \viser than men 2.' 


àIl6pW1TOL
. E1 'Yàp ÈKÉVOJðEV ÉaVTÒV KaTußuívOJV ÈVTavOa, Kat KEVWða
 ÈavTðv 
ÈÀáp,ßaIlE 7TÚÀLV TaVTa åcþ'iIJv ÈKÉVOJðEV ÉaVTÓV, fKWV KEVWða
 ÉaVTÓV. Tí áT01TOV 
aUTÒV Kat 7rpOKEKocþÉvaL ðocþíg. Kat 7;ÀLKíg. Kat XápLTL 1TOpà 8Û
 Kat åIl8pW7rOL
, 
Kat åÀ7JOElJE(JOat 7rc:pt aVTðv TÓ. IIpÌv Ij 'YvwvaL aVTÒV KaÀÒV .q 1TOIl7JPÓV, fK- 
Àf
ETaL TÒ ù:yaOòv Kat å7rELOEL 7rOV7Jpíq. ; 
1 ib. 8 fLOvOávEL OOV, Kat olollEt åvaÀap,ßávEt f1T'LðT
J1.7JV OU J1.E'YáÀOJv, MÀ' 
ÌJ7rOðEE(JTlpwv. Kat Wð7rC:p p,aJl8åvOJ, ßW'Úp,EVO
 Èp,aVTòv tfEÀÀí(ELV, óu 1TaLðíoL
 
ðW^f:'YOfL OC OU 'Yàp È1T'LðTáfLfVO
 1TaLðLðTí, tv' OVTOJ
 EL1TCL', Àa^EÎv, {3tá(OfLOI. 
TÉ^ELO
 Wv; oiJTW
 Kat Èv TV p,E'YaÀfLÓT1}Tt T7]
 ðó
7J
 TOV OEOV TV-YXávCL'V, ou 
^a^EL åvOpw1TLva, OUK OiÖE cþ(}É-Y-YE(JOat TO
 KáTCL'. ÓTE öÈ ÉpXETat El
 ðWJ1.a 
àVOpW7TLVOV, ÀÉ"'yEt KaTà Tà
 ùpXá
. OVK È7rí(JTafLat ÀaÀfW, ÖTL VEWTEPÓS EÌ}U.. 
2 'ib. homo viii. 8 J1.ÉÀ^EL Tt È7rLTO^P,
V Ó ÀÓ1'O
 Kat ^É-YELV. ón TÒ Èmö7JJ1.7](Jav T@ 
ßícp ÈKÉVQ;(JEV ÊaVTÓV, 'iva TéjJ KEVWJ1.aTt aVTOV 1TÀ7JpW(}V Ó KÓðp,O
. EÌ ÖÈ ÈKÉVCL'(JEV 
ÈKEWO TÒ È1nÖ7JfLQðav T/iJ ßí'fJ, aUTò ÈKEÎJlO TÒ KÉVCL'fLa ðocpla 71V. ÕTt TÒ jl.CL'pÒV TOÛ 
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\Ve may notice one other passage from Origen 
bearing on the subject because it is highly ambiguous 
and, in company ,vith other passages, il1ustrates the 
tentative uncertainty of Origen's vie\v. In J eromc's 
verSion of the Homilies on St. Luke, the comment of 
Origen on the \vords in St. Luke ii, 40 and 52, Jesus 
'waxed strong, being fillcd \\'ith \visdom' and ' Jesus 
increased in \visdom, &c.,' is t\\'ofold. On the first 
passage he declares that His \\'isdom \vas for a boy 
supernatural: 'Rcp/cbatltr .fapicJltia. This is beyond 
human nature, nay, beyond the \vhole rational creation.' 
'\Ve doubt not that sOlnething divine appeared in the 
flesh of Jesus 1.' On the second he comments as fol- 
lo\vs: '\Vas He not \vise before, that He should increase 
in \visdom? or is it that, as He had ernptied I I imself 
\\'hen He took" the form of a servant," so no\v lie \\'as 
resuming that \\,hich He had lost, and \vas being filled 
\vith excellences \vhich He seemed to have lost \vhen 
a little before He had taken the body 2 ? ' 


OI'OÛ O'OcþWTEpOV TWV (ì:JlOPW7TWV ÈaTív. A passage (quoted by Newman, Tracts 
Thcol. .Eec!. p. 314) might, taken by itself, be interprpted to deny the reality 
in Christ of a truly human activity: 'omne quod agit, quod sentit, quod in- 
tcl1igit, Deus est' (de Prine. ii. 6. 6); but in its context it would appear that 
Origen is only vindicating such a union of Christ's human 
oul with God as 
renders possible His moral unalterableness. The words which follow are: 
, et ideo non cunvertibilis aut mutabilis did potest quae inconvertibilitatem 
ex \' erbi Dei unitate indesinenter ignita possedlt.' In such a passage as COIl. 
eels. iii. 41, it appears that the transformation of the humanity into an ethereal 
and divine quality there spoken of refer:; to the period after the resurrection; 
d. COIl. Cels. ii. 63-67. and Huet, Origellialla, 1. ii. c. 2. quo 3.17. 
1 Ùz Luc. homo xix' Futr. . . rePlebatllY sapiellt-ia. Hoc hominum 
natura non recipit, 1.1t ante dnodecim annos sapientia compleatur. Aliud 
est partem habere sapientiae, aliud sapientia es
e completum. Non ambi- 
gimns ergo, divinum aliquid in carne Iesu aprarl1isse: et non solum super 
hominem, sed snper omnem quoque rationalem creaturam.' 
2 in Luc. homo xx 'Numquid sapiens non erat, ut sapientior fieret? An 
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These passages from Irenaeus, Clement, and Origen, 
have been dwelt on and quoted at length because they 
seen1 to prove- 
( 1) That the 'apostolic tradition' as understood by 
these great fathers, had nothing to say in regard to the 
consciousness of the incarnate Son. IVlen were left 
then, as no\v, to the examination of our Lord's \vords 
and to conclusions from the principles involved in the 
Incarnation. 
(2) That there were different opll11ons and tones of 
thought 6n this great subject in the second century. 
There \vere those \vho, like Irenaeus and (generally) 
Origen, took the language of the Gospels as strictly true, 
and believed in the limitation of our Lord's conscious- 
ness, whether through a 'quiescence
 of the divine activity, 
or as a sympathetic entry on the part of the eternal Word 
into a consciousness lower than His o\vn. There were 
those on the other hand \\'ho \vould argue, like Clement, 
that Christ, as God, could not gro\v in knowledge, and 
\vho, accepting the 'more celebrated' interpretation of 
our Lord's \vords, ascribed ignorance to Him, not in 
Himself but in His Church. 


quoniam evacuaverat se formam servi accipiens, id quod amiserat resumebat 
et replebatur virtutibus quas paullo ante, assumpto corpore, visus fuerat 
relinquere? · The visus fuerat (and videbatur above) indicate a hesitation 
in Odgen's mind, which is apparent in other places, as to the nature of 
the KÉJ/(J)(J,
: see, for instance, COl/.. Cels. iv. 15. At the end of this passage 
he declares the \V ord unaffected in His own nature by the affections of the 
human fle
h and mind, and indeed uses language which would make the 
humanity a mere transitory veil of His divine glory. In other passages 
where the truth of the human mind is Letter guarded, the tone is very 
Kestorian, and coloured by the idea of the pre-existence of all souls, including 
the soul of J esu.s, e. g. de PrÙzcijJ. iv. 3 I. 
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 3. 
The GJltz:A yzan 'It'rzlers 'It'lzo ad11zz"! a IzU11lan 


Ignorance. 


.. 
It has been \vorth ,vhile d\velling at length on these 
passages, not only because they indicate the absence of 
any original tradition on the subject ,ve are dealing \vith, 
but also because they represent, strange as it may seem, 
the highest level of ecclesiastical thought on this subject 
for a long time to come. I n the third and fourth 
centuries the theological attention of the Church was 
diverted from the Incarnation proper to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The conflict \vas against Unitarian 
Sabellianism on the one hand, \vhich \vould have 
annihilated the' distinction of persons,' and the extreme 
subordinationism on the other \vhich ,vas countenanced 
by some language of Origen and Dionysius of Alexandria, 
and \vhich afforded an excuse for 'v hat \vas none the less 
the essentially different Arian position according to \vhich 
the Son ,vas no more than the highest of the creatures 1. 
As a consequence of this long and complicated 
controversy, the Trinitarian terminology ,vas arrived at 
by \vhich the Church affirn1ed the existence of three 
, persons' (V7TOUT&UEIS or personae) coeternal, coequal and 


1 Of recent years a fresh interest has been given to the question of the 
origin and meaning of Arianism, by the writings of Gwatkin and Harnack. 
The summary of Robertson in Athanasius (NÜellc and Post-]{iCt11e Fathers) 
pp. xxi-xxx. is admirable. One cannot but hope that it may exist shortly 
in a more accessible form. 
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coessential in the one essence or substance of the 
Godhead. This controversy was carried on Inainly as 
regards the person of the Son, and as a result no aspect 
of His essential relation to the Father was left un- 
touched; but very little \vas contributed as regards the 
doctrine of His incarnation, or specially as regards His 
human consciousness. When the Arians ho\vever pro- 
duced texts such as 'Jesus increased in \visdo111,' 'of 
that day and hour kno\veth no man, neither the Son,' 
as evidence of the essential inferiority of the Son, 
Athanasius referred them to our Lord's hU1JZallity, on the 
assumption that in respect of His humanity there \vas 
a real gro\vth and a real limitation of kno\vledge. This 
assumption-though it may be said to have been made 
incidentally, by \vay of setting aside the proposed texts 
as irrelevant to the discussion of the Godhead, rather 
than by \vay of positive treatment, and though it is 
not made \vithout vacillation-is still clearly made by 
Athanasius, and it is implied that it is a common 
assumption of Churchmen. A concession, similar to 
Athanasius' assumption of a human ignorance, is to be 
found in Gregory of N azianzus, but it is not very clear: 
and St. Basil, while not himself assenting, allo\ys such 
a concession of human ignorance. The passages referred 
to are as follo\vs : 
A THANASIUS, in Orate adv. Ariall. iii. 51-54, com- 
ments on St. Luke ii. 52 7rpolKo7rTtV Tn CTocþíq.. His chief 
contention is that this is no advance of the \V ord or 
\Visdom as such, but only in respect of the humanity He 
d 
, ,... c: , , c: rf.' ? ,J...' 
assume : uta TOVTO, WS' ñpOEt7rOp.EV, OVX 1] CTO't'l.a, lJ CTO't'La 
, , " 8 ' c:, , , ÀÀ ' " e ' ,,... 
tCTTW, aVT1] Ka taVT1JV 7rpOtK07rTtV. a a TO av PW7rLVOV tv TlJ 
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rk' , f ß ,.., , '\' " 8 ' 
(To"Yl.q. 7fpOEK07TTEl', VüEpava. awov KaT OI\l.YOZ' T1]V av PW7rLV1]V 
rk' , 8 ' , '" ,,,,,, , 
"YV(TLV KaL E07TOLOVp.El'OV KaL opyavov aV"l]
 7TpO
 Tl]V El'EpYELaV 
,.., 8 ' ",' À ,I, ,,..,, ',J...' 
71]
 f.OT1]TOS KaL Tl/V EK ap.'Y l.V ((VT1]
 YLl'OfJ.f.VOV Kat. "YaLVO- 
,... 
"
, 'õ' r\.' , '\\'r'" 
fJ.EVOV 7TalTLV. vLO OVvE EL7TEV 0 I\OYO
 1T'pOEKOlt"TEV, al\I\a 0 hJO"ou
, 
n", , " 8 f' , À ' 8 ( ,.. 
07rf.p ovop.a YEVOfJ.EVO
 av pW7rO
 0 KVPW, EK 1] 1], W
 ELVaL 
Tij, àv8pw7ríV1JS cþÚlTEW
 T
V 7ípOKOïr
V OVTW, W
 Èv Toî
 
ÉP.7rpOcr8EV EL160P.EV. Here Athanasius does recognize 
. 
a hUl11an advance: more than a mere increased mani- 
festation of the Godhead in the human body which he 
had spoken of in the previous chapter (.)2), TOV lTwp.aTOS 
" ,,( " ,..", " 
upa EcrTtV 1] 7TpOK07rl( aVTOV yap 7ipOK07rTOVTO
, 16pOEK07rTf.V EV 
aVT<ê Kaì 
 
avÉpw(ns Tij
 8EÓT1JTO
 Toî
 ópwcrU!. I Ie also 
recognizes that the subject of the advance is the eternal 
person, because He appropriated or identified with 
Himself the human nature ",.hich He assunled. Thus 
speaking of the human states of trouble, fear, progress, 
& h ' 
 "'5:: rk ' ,.., À ' ,..,... À ' 
 
yc, e says OVK 1JV LvLa "YVlTEL TOV oyov TaVTa, 1I oyos 1]V, 
, 
,,..,,.. , ,
( \' ( ) ,
, 
EV vf. Tll TOtaVTa 7:alTXOVCTll lTapKt 1]V 0 I\OYO
 c. 55 ; OVvE 
yàp ovoÈ lfw8EV ÕVTOS rov Àóyov ÈyíVf.TO 
 7ipOK01ní, oïa ÈlTTív, 

 " .",.." 
 ('t f , , 
7]V ELP1] KafJ.EV. fV aVT
 yap 1]V 1] crap
 1] 7ípOK07íTOVlTa, KaL 
, " À ' ( ) ., I ." , , \ ' 
aVTOV f.Yf.TaL c. 53 ; avaYK1J EV 7fa(TXOVTL lTWfJ.aTL Kar. KI\ar.oV1 L 
, , " ,.., , " À ' 8 ,,..,, 
Kar. KafJ.l'Ol'TL Yf.VOP.EVOV aVTOV, aVTOV f.YECT aL fJ.f.Ta TOV lTwp.aTO, 
Kaì TavTa 117rEp È(TT
V rÒLa Tij
 crapKó, (c. 56). COlnpare 
the language of the Epistle 10 Epicteills, c. 6, as to the 
\\1 ord 'appropriating' (ìÒL07iOLf.Í'(Tt}at) the properties of 
the body, as being His o\vn body. 
His language as to St. J\Iark xiii. 32 (ovòf.h- OiÒEV. . . 
ovòÈ ó víós) is perhaps more explicit. First, it is not 
qua Son that Christ is ignorant. See Orat. adv. Ar. iii. 
44 òLà TOVTO Kaì 1TEpì àyyÉÀwv AÉywv, OVK Erp1]K
V f.7TaL'a- 
ß ' ,., , 
 " ,.., 'tf , \ À '''' 
, 
al,vwv OTL OVvE TO 1TVf.t'Jla TO aywv. al\ f.lTLW161]lTE, vELKVVS 
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KaTà ÕVO TaVTa ÕTf., d TÒ 7TvEi3p.a O'iÒEV, 7TOÀÀciJ p.âÀÀov ó 
, ... \' ""' ò '?" ,... À ß ' 
ÀOYO
, '[l I\OYO
 EUTtv, Ot EV, 7rap OV Kat TO 7TvEvp.a ap. aVH. 
, rl ,,..., , rf,' , ,., 
Kat on, 7TEP' TOV 7fVEvp.aTO
 lTLW7i11CTa
, 't'aVEpOV 7rE7TOU7KEV on 
, ,... , e ' ,,... \ '''\ 
 8 ' 
 c, 
7TEpt T11
 av pW7iLV1]
 aVTOV AHTovpyta
 E/\EYEV OU E 0 ULOS. 
But the Christians recoglli:::e that this expression (the 
Son knows not' is spoken by Christ truly as man (c. 45) ; 
oí oÈ q>LÀÓXPUTTOt Kat XPLCTTOcþÓpOL YL
'WCTKOJJ.EV W
 OVK àyvowv 
c: À ' 
 À ' " " A 
 "' 8 

 ' , À \ ' , 
o oyo
 11 oyo
 EOTW E EyEV OUK Ot. a., OWE yap. a Aa TO 
, e ' 
 'n ,.., e ' N
" , , " , 
av PW7iWOV uHKVV
 OTt TWV av PWï6WV LutDV E<TTf. TO ayvOEtv Kat 
,., , , ,... , 
, ,? -, ,.. " À 
 
on CTapKa ayz,'OOVCTav EVEuVCTaTO, HI 11 wv UapKLK(tJ
 E EYEV. OUK 

 Cf c" , c 
'" e ,,.. 
oroa. . c. 4 3 W
 P.EV ^oyo
 Ytl'WUKfL WO; uE av pW1i"O
 aYVOfL 
,
, c: () "'" ,.. , N ,... ,
, c 
. . . EWW
 W
 EO
, aYVOH uapKLKW
. OVK HfJ11KE YOVV, OlJuE 0 
víò
 TOV 8fOV O;,OEl', ïL'a JJ.
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In c. 47 ho\\"e\-er he assimilates our Lord's profession 
of ignorance to St. Paul's, \\"hen he says' \vhether in the 
body or out of the body, I kno\v not' (see 2 Cor. xii. 2 \, 
and he assumes that St. Paul really knew the conditions 
under which the revelation \vas given to hinl, though 
he concealed his knowledge. Thus in this passage he 
seems to make our Lord's profession of ignorance only 
'economic.' On the other hand in c. 4R he reaffirms that 
in professing ignorance Christ did not lie, 'for He spoke 
humanly-as man I do not kno\v' (Kul OVTE b/rEvuaTo TOVTO 
, , , () , ,
 c:" e ) 
HPT]KWS. av pW7iLVW
 yap ft7TEV, W
 az,' pW1fO
, OÙK oi8a . 
Agreeably to the hesitation exhibited by Athanasius 
in these passages, when he is commenting on our Lord's 
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questions, '\vhere have ye laid him?' 'ho\v many 
loaves have ye 1 ?' he both admits a possible ignorance 
as appertaining to our Lord's manhood, and at the sanle 
time explains the questions as not in fact involving 
ignorance. See Orate adv. Ar. iii. 3ï óTav fpWTéj Ó KvpLor; 
"" , "'\\.' , ,., " " 
OVK aYl'OWV. . . E7fEPWTCf, al\l\.a YLVW(]"KWV 07iEp 7]pWTa aVTor; . . . 

 
 ' A, \. " ,,
'" ,..", ,." 
av uE 't'LI\.OVELKWfTLV ETL uLa TO E7iEPWTCfV, aKOVETw(]"aV OTL EV 
p.Èv TV (JEÓT7]TL OVK Ë(]"?t.v áYVOLa, Tij
 õÈ fTapKÒr; íÒLÓV f(TTL TÒ 
, " 1]1 " 
aYl'OHV, Kaua7fEp Hp1JTaL. 
ST. GREGORY NAZIAKZEN, Orate xxx. 15, says 
".ith reference to St. J\Iark xiii. 32, 
 7iÛ(]"LV Elj01JÀov ón, 
, ,c: l)' , ,..
, "" c:" l) " 
YU'WlTKEL P.EV w
 UEO
, aYl'OHV Uf 't'7](]"LV W
 avupw7fo
, av TL
 
rò 
aLvóp.EvOV xwpí(]"[/ TOV voovp.ÉVOV 2. He notices that 
ignorance is attributed not to the' Son of God' but to 
, the Son' simply; and this he says gives us opportunity- 
,., ,,, c: \. ß ' "" ß ' ,.. 
w(]"TE T11V aYVOLav V7iOl\ap. aVHV E7TL TO EVfTf E(]"TfpOV, T<<e 
à
.(JpW7ríl:<<e, p.
 r0 (Jfí<<e, TaVT1JV ÀOYL[OJ.LÉvov
. But he goes 
on (c. 16) to suggest that another interpretation is 
tenable \vhich makes the \yords mean only that the 
SOil does 110t kJlo'lv apart fro111 the FathEr. Indeed, 
taking the passage as a \vhole, it must be admitted that 
he is not disposed to think of our incarnate Lord as In 
any sense really ignorant. 
Previously (c. 5) he has interpreted the subjection of 
the Son (I Cor. xv. 28) as the subjection of us in Him: 
He presents us to God, ÉaVTOV 7iOLOVP.fVO
 rò 17P.{TEpOV. 


1 St. John xi. 34; St. 
fark yi. 38. 
2 Later writers, Eulogius of Alexandria (see p. 159) and John of Damascus, 
de Fide Or/fzod. iii. 2 I, take Gregory to mean hy this phrase that Christ was 
only ignorant in His humanity, if you consider the humanity as an outward 
object in abstraction from the Godhead to which in fact you know it to 
bave been united: and this is not an unfair interpretation of the passage. 
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(Cf. Gregory of Nyssa ad'i). E ltJl011l. xi. 14, P. G. xlv. 
." " ,.., " e ' , , ' e ' 
p. 557 aÀAa KaL 7raVTWV TWV av PW7fWV T1]V 7TpO
 TOV EOV 

 I H ( e ' (, " A '\ I \ 
,,.., , 
V7TOTaY1]V, OTav EVW EVTE
 01. 7TaVTE
 a 1\1]I\Ot
 uta T1]
 7rtCTTEW
 

V CTwp.a TOV Kvpíov TOV Èv 76åCTLV ÕVTO
 YEvcfJp.EBa, TOV viov 
" , 
 ,(", '\ À ' ) S th 
7rpO
 TOV 7íaTEpa V760TaY1JV 0 a7j'OCTTOI\O
 EYEt. 0 e cry 
'l\Iy God, my God, \vhy hast thou forsaken me?' is the 
cry of our sillful human nature deserted by God, no\v 
taken upon the ]ips of Him \vho \vas bringing us near 
to God; He, the Christ, \vas not deserted (ov yàp aVTò
 
., '\ ' A "r" 
 ' '" (, ) 
EYKaTal\E Et7fTat,. . . EV favTcp uE TvnOL TO 1]f.lETEPOV . 
ST. BASIL considers the meaning of St. l\Iark xiii. 
3 2 at length (Ep. 236), and \vhile he prefers to in- 
terpret ' No man kno\veth, nor do the angels, nor did 
the Son kno\v except the Father, i. e. the cause of the 
Son's knowing is from the Father ' (c. 2), he admits that 
'one 'who refers the ignorance to Him who in His 
incarnation took everything human upon Himself, and 
advances in \visdon1 and favour \vith God and man, 
\vill not fall outside the orthodox apprehension of the 
tt ' ( ' ,.., " , " " ,.." 
nla er TO T1]
 aYl'OLa
 E7fL TOV OLKOVOP.LKW
 7raVTa KaTa- 
Ò t' " , e ,.., " e I r/-." 
E
aIJÆVOV KaL 7rpOK07rTOVTa 7rapa E<f KaL aL' pW7rOL
 (JO't'Lq. KaL 
, À ß ' ,"t,..,., ß ,.., ., () I 
XapLTL ap. avwv TL
, OVK EçW T1]
 EVCTE OV
 EVEX 1]CTETaL 
òLaVOLas) 1. 
Among westerns ST. A
IBROSE has been quoted as 
admitting a real increase of kno\vledge in Christ as 
man. Cf. de 11lcarll. vii. 72 '!eslIs proficiebat aelate et 
sapielllia et gratia aPlld DeU1Jl et hOl1zÙles. Quomodo 


1 It should be noted that St. Basil's argument in part depends on the 
position that St. Matthew, who says' the Father only knows' (ù 1TaT
p p.óvo
, 
xxiv. 36\ does not admit the words 'neither the Son'; but according 
to the true reading St, Matthew and St. Mark both have these latter 
words. 
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proficiebat Sapienti1. Dei? Doceat te ordo verborum. 
Profectus est aetatis et profectus sapièntiae, sed humanae 
est. Ideo aetatenl ante praemisit ut secundum hominen1 
crederes dictum, aetas enin1 non divinitatis sed corporis 
est. Ergo si proficiebat aetate hOll1inis, proficiebat sapi- 
entia honlinis: sapientia autenl sensu proficit quia a sensu 
sapientia.' He protests that to recognize real human 
increase in Christ is not to divide the Christ but to dis- 
tinguish the substance of the flesh (lnanhood) and of the 
Godhead, cf. Expos. ill Luc. ii. 63,64 1 . On thc other hand 
St. Atnbrose, \vhen \dc Fide, v. 16. 193) he conICS to deal 
\vith the \vords ' of that day and hour kno\\Teth no man 
. . . neither the Son,' after first suggesting that the words 
llCC Filius, as 1/ot being reþrescnted ill the old Greek codices, 
are an interpolation 2. and after, secondly, suggesting that 
'the Son' Ineans 'the Son of l\Ian' or Christ in His 
hunlanity, goes on finally to deny the ignorance of 
Christ altogether, like all late \vesterns, and to make 
the profession merely economic; see v. 17. 2 I 9 'Ea est 
in scripturis consuetudo divinis, . . . ut Deus dissilnulet 


1 The distinction of the two natures is expressed in Expos. ill Lllc. x. 6r, as 
if the humanity did not really be10ng to the person of the Son. Comment- 
ing on Tristis est anima mea, he writes' Tristis autem est non ipse, sed 
anima. 
on est tristis sapientia, non divina suhstantb, sed anima.' Cf. 
Hilary de Trill. ix. 5, where it is argued that the things said by Christ, 
'secundum hominem,' are not to be taken as said' èe se ipso,' i. e. of the 
divine nature. 
2 It is often assumed, as by Dr. Liddon, Divinity of our Lord \..Longmans, 
ed. 12) p. 467, that St. Ambwse is here ref
rring to !\Iark xiii. 32. In this 
cas
 St. Ambrose's statement would be a simple mistake. But in fact, as 
shown by the words 'llisi so/us Paler, he is referring to St. 1Iatt. xxiv. 36, 
where many-though not the best-Greek codices do omit oÌJðÈ ù vló". The 
reading is discussed by Jerome in a passage quoted p. 135. This fact how- 
ever does not improve Ambro
e's argument, for he has simply left 1Iark 
1o:iii. 32, where the r
ading is unùoubted, out of sight. 
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se nescire quod novit 1. Et in hoc ergo unitas divinitatis 
et unitas dispositionis in Patre probatur et Filio, si 
quemadmodum Deus Pater cognita dissimulat, ita Filius 
etiam in hoc imago Dei quae sibi sunt nota dissimulet.' 
Again, v. 18. 220 ' l\Iavult Dominus nimio in discipulos 
amore propensus, petentibus his quae cognitu inutilia 
iudicaret, videri ignorare quae noverat, quam negare: 
plusque amat nostram utilitatem instruere quam suam 
potentiam demonstrare.' He goes on ho\vever to mention 
the interpretation of some' less timid than himself' \vho, 
\vhile denying that the Son of God in His divine nature 
could be ignorant, affirm that in respect of His assump- 
tion of humanity He could both gro\v in kno\vledge and 
be ignorant of the future. I may add that Ambrose 
appears to deny that our Lord prayed for Himself: 
'non utique propter suffragium,' he says, 'sed propter 
exemplum' (Exþos. ÙI Luc. v. 10). Cf. v. 42 'orat 
Don1inus non ut pro se obsecret sed ut pro me impetret.' 
The above quotations sho\v that St. Ambrose cannot 
be reckoned \vith Athanasius as affirming the reality of 
a human ignorance in our Lord. But perhaps he is 
hardly consistent \vith himself. 


1 Ambrose is referring to passages such as Gen. xi. 5, where God is 
represented as coming dOLt-'ll to em-tll to see, as if He did not know. Such 
expressions belong, one can hardly doubt, originally to a period when God's 
spiritual omnipresence was very imperfectly realized. 
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These admissions by anti-Arian \vriters of a real 
human ignorance are, though valuable, still in a measure 
unsatisfactory, and that for t\VO reasons. 
(I) The theologians ,,,ho make these adn1issions do 
not really face the question of the relation of the divine 
person to the human conditions into ,,,hich He entered. 
\\That is meant \vhen it is said, , the SOil 'Luas ignorant Ùl 
1"CSPcct of His 1Ilanhood'? Does this mean that \vithin 
the sphere of IIis incarnate life the Son Himself "'as 
submitting to conditions of lin1itation? Or does it 
n1ean that I-Ie simply annexed a human consciousness 
to the divine, so that ahvays, in every act He \vas con- 
scious ,vith the divine consciousness, whatever else He 
Inay have been? This question, neither theologically 
nor exegetically, is met full face. 
(2) Anti-Arian theology sho\vs a rapid tendency to 
".ithdra\v the adn1ission of a human ignorance. Already, 
as has been said, Basil and Gregory, even in a Ineasure 
Athanasius, lead the \vay in retiring upon a more or less 
forced interpretation of our Lord's ,vords. Ephraim 
Syrus "'rites boldly-in his comn1entary upon Tatian's 
Diatcssaroll-' Christ, though He knew the moment of 
His advent, yet that they might not ask Him any more 
about it, said 1 kllo'lv it 1/ot 1 .' Didymus of Alexandria 


1 Eval1g. C01Zcordant. Expos. (A ucher and 
Ioesinger, Venice, 1876) p. 16. 
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introduces into a beautiful passage about the divine con- 
descension the idea of the merely' economic' ignorance 1. 
St. Cyril will be found on the whole to folIo,v him; and 
St. Chrysostom, trained though he ,vas in the literalism 
of Antioch, adopts the same vie\v 2. 
This ,vithdra\val is due in part no doubt to the fatal 
tendency \\Thich haunts the Church to extreme reaction 
from perilous error; in part also it is to be accounted 
for by the metaphysical tendency of the time to ascribe 
to God not only unchangeableness of essential being, 
purpose, and po\\-er, such as Scripture ascribes to Him, 
but also unchangeableness in such rigid ' metaphysical' 
sense as \\'ould exclude all idea of self-accommodation, 
and therefore all idea of real self-limitation, on God's 
part to human conditions 3. The tendency to explain 
a\vay our Lord's express ,yords, ,vhich those theologians 
exhibit \vho are responsible for this ,vithdra\val, meets 
in the East \vith at least one vigorous protest from 
Theodoret 4 . 
In a phrase which commends itself to modern con- 
sciences he ,vrote: elf He kne\v the day and, \vishing to 


1 z"JZ Psalm. lxviii. 6 (P. G. xxxix. p. 1453) lla2 "Ið.p ðtl)á(TKaÀo
 'Tf.Àf.íav 
Ëx wv f7TLaT'Í]p:r}V ðLà aV"'YKaTaßáaf.wv Toî
 f.ìaa"loJJ.f.vOL
 7avTa cþaíVf.TUL "ILV&'- 
aK(JJJI (i. e. appears to know those things only) wv f.La2v ÈKÚÌ10L XOJp7jTLKoL 
2 z"1l lIIatt. homo lxxvii. 1 and 2. He argues at length in the usual strain 
against the 1'eal ignorance. 
3 See below, p. 173. 
.{ Repr. xii. Caþp. Cyrz"l. c. 4 (P. G. !xxvi. 412 a) d öÈ oiðf. T
V 
p.'pav, 
KptJ7TTftV ðÈ ßOVÀÓfLEVO
 ò.'yvoEÎv Àf."If.L, òpijs EÌ
 7Toíav ßÀaacþ7jJlíaJ 1 xwpf.î 
TÒ avva"'jójJ.f.vov. TJ "Iàp àÀf;()Eta õf;f.vðf.Tat. The passage is an argument for 
the distinct reality of our Lord's manhood from the phrases in the Gospels 
which attribute to Him prayer, ignorance, and the sense of being deserted 
of God. Such expressions cannot be attributed to the \Y ord, Theodoret 
argues, but to the manhood which the \Y ord assumed. 
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conceal it, said He \vas ignorant, see "'hat blasphemy is 
the result of this conclusion. Truth tells a lie.' 
But the protest fell flat. Neither the intcrest in 
accurate exegesis, nor the enthusiasm for truth to fact 
as distinct from truth \vhich is edifying, \vas adequate 
to sustain it. I t is reheard in a remarkable phrase of 
a \vriter reckoned as Leontius of Byzantium, to be 
n1entioned later. but the' explanation' protested against 
prevailed, and in the end there is no protest. 
I-lilary, ...\mbrose l . and Jerome led the \vay in the \vest 
\\Tith the doctrine of our Lord's' economic' ignorance, the 
doctrine, that is, that our Lord kne\v, but represented 
Hin1self as ignorant for purposes of edification. Augus- 
tine retains this way out of the difficulty caused by 
St. :\lark xiii. 32, but in interpreting our Lord's gro\vth 
in \visdom and His cry of desolation upon the Cross he 
seems to regard Christ as spoken of or speaking in the 
person of His Church, not for Himself, thus returning to 
a mode of 'explanation' \vith \vhich Origen had already 
made us familiar. l\Ioreover St. Augustine seenlS to 
have regarded any belicf in our Lord's actual human 
ignorance as heretical. \Vhen a monk from Gaul appeared 
in .L\.frica, nan1cd Leporius, accused of Pelagian and quasi- 

 estorian vie\vs, Augustine induced him to abandon his 
error; accordingly he is made to recant among other 
things his previous assertion of a real ignorance in 
Christ as man, and Inade to recant it as positively 
heretical. 
The follo\ving passages \vill be found to justify the 
assertions of the above paragraph: 
1 As explained above, 
 3. 
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HILARY de Trinit. ix. 62 ' X on patitur autem in nobis 
doctor gentium Paulus hanc impii erroris professionem, 
ut ignorasse a1iquid unigenitus Deus existimetur: ait 
enim, illstitl/li ill dileetiolle, ill 0111lles dh:itias adÙJlple- 
tiollis intel/cetus, in agllitiollC1Jl saera1Jzellti Dei Christi, ill 
quo sunt O1JZ1íes thesauri saþielltiae et seielltiae abseollsi. 
Deus Christus sacramentum est, et O1JlIzes sapielltiae et 
seiclltiae in eo tllcsauri latent. Portioni yero et univer- 
sitati non potest convenire: quia neque pars omnia 
intelligitur, et omnia partem non patiuntut:' intelligi. 
Filius enin1 si diem nescit. iam non omnes in eo 
scientiae thesauri sunt: diem non ignorat, omnes in se 
scientiae thesauros con tin ens. Sed meminisse nos con- 
venit, occultos in eo istos scientiae thesauros esse, neque 
idcirco, quia occulti sint, non inesse: cum per id quod 
Deus est, in eo insint; per id vero quod sacramentum 
est, occultentur. X on occultum autem neque ignoratuln 
est nobis sacramentum Dei Christi, in quo absconsi 
omnes scientiae thesauri sunt. Et quia sacramentum 
ipse est, videamus an in his, quae nescit, ignorans sit. 
Si enim in ceteris professio ignorandi non habet nesciendi 
intel1igentiam 1: ne nunc quidem quod nescit ignorat. 
N am cun1 ignoratio eius, secundum quod omnes thesauri 
in eo scientiae latent, dispensatio 2 potius quam ignoratio 
sit, habes causam ignorandi sine intelligentia nesciendi 3.' 


1 i. e. is not to be understood as implying absence of knowledge; e. g. 
God in the O. T. is often spoken of in terms suggesting partial ignorance. 
2 . 
1. e. an economy. 
3 i. e. you have the reason of his (professed) ignorance, without having 
to explain it as equivalent to absence of knowledge. Cf. ix. 71 'idcirco 
nescire se dicat ne et alii sciant' and x. 37 ' non ergo sibi tristis est neque 
sibi orat, sed iBis quos monet orare pervigiles.' It must be noted that in 
fact St. Paul's expre!:=sions in Col. ii. 2, 3, and 9, 10, refer to our Lord in 
the state of glory-' the head of all principality and power.' \Ye can- 
not directly answer the question, \Yould St. Paul have applied these 
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There is, it is true, one passage] of doubtful genuine- 
ness in the de TrÙlitate (ix. 75) in ,vhich our Lord's 
nescience is assimilated to His hunger and thirst, sad- 
ness and fear, as an affection properly belonging to the 
manhood ,vhich He assumed. But supposing the pas- 
sage to bc genuine, it must be remembered that Hilary, 
. unlike most other fathers, tcnds to explain a\vay all our 
Lord's human affections. lIe emphasizes that in HÏ1n 
the Godhead ,vas the centre of personality to both soul 
and body (' ut corporis sui sic et animae suae princeps 
Deus,' , Deus Verbum consummavit hominem viventem,' 
x. IS); he considers that in consequence even His 
, human' nature ,vas superhuman (' natura quae supra 
homincm cst,' x. 44); he points as evidence of this 
to His \valking on the \\rater, glorifying IIis body in the 
transfiguration, passing through closed doors after the 
resurrection (x. 23), and he dra\vs the gencral conclusion 
that though His hlllnan body ,vas susceptible of physical 
impressions of all sorts from \vithout, yet He did not, in 
and for Himself, feel physical pain or mental grief 
or anxiety. He rcceived the 'impetus passionis,' but 
did not experience the 'dolor passionis.' 'Habens ad 
patienduln quidem corpus et passus est, sed naturam 
non habens ad dolendum ' (x. 23). 'Non est itaque in ea 
natura quae supra hominem est humanae trepidationis 
anxietas' (x. 44). 'IIabens quidem in se sui corporis 


expressions to our Lord in the state of His humiliation? Hilary draws no 
distinction between the state of Christ's body or soul before and after the 
resurrection. 
1 Another passage of similar import in x. 8 (Erasmus' text) is interesting, 
but certainly not genuine. Hilary is again quoted on his general idea of 
the Incarnation on p. 147. 
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veritaten1, sed non habens naturae infirmitatem ' (x. 35). 
J n dying His manhood ,vas not overcome by death, but 
He. the Lord of life, ,,,ho lifted the human body \vhich 
He had assumed out of the po\\
er of death, Himself 
'gave up' His human spirit and soul by His own act 
into the Father's hands (x. I I). 
]ERO:\IE \vrites thus ill JI att. xxiv. 36 (ed. Vallarsi, 
vii. p. 199) : 
'De d'ie autelll ilia et hora 1lC11l0 scit, lleque allgl'li 
caeloru , 1Jl nisi solus Pater. In quibusdam latinis cod i- 
cibus additum est, 1leque Fz"lius: cun1 in graecis, et 
maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplaribus, hoc non 
habeatur adscriptum: sed quia in nonnullis legitur, dis- 
serendum \"idetur. Gaudet Arius et Eunomius, quasi 
ignorantia magistri gloria discipulorum sit, et dicunt: 
non pot est aequalis esse qui novit et qui ignorat. Contra 
quos breviter ista dicenda sunt: cum omnia tempora 
fecerit Iesus, hoc est, Verbum Dei (o1Jl1zia enim per 
ipS/UIl facta sunt et sine ipso factul11 est 1lihil) in 
omnibus autem temporibus etiam dies iudicii sit: 
qua consequentia potest eius ignorare partem cuins 
totum noverit? Hoc quoque dicendum est: quid est 
maius, notitia Patris an iudicii? si maius novit, 
qUOI1\odo ignorat quod minus est? Scriptum legimus 
o1Jlllia quae P atris sunt 1Jlihi tradita SlUtt; si omnia Patris 
Filii sunt, qua ratione unius sibi diei notitiam reservavit, 
et noluit earn communicare cum Filio? Sed et hoc 
inferendum: si novissimum diem temporum ignorat, 
ignorat et pene ultimum 1 et retrorsum on1nes. X on enim 
potest fieri ut qui primum ignorat sciat quid secundun1 
sit. Igitur quia putavimus non ignorare Filium con- 
summation is diem, causa reddenda est cur ignorare 
dicatur. Apostolus super Salvatore scribit: ill quo SUitt 
1 i. e. the last day but one. 
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OJIl1lCS thesauri sapicntiae et sciclltiac abscollditi. Sunt 
ergo omnes thesauri in Christo sapicntiae et scientiae, 
sed absconditi sunt. Quare absconditi sunt? Post 
resurrectionem interrogatus ab apostolis de die mani- 
festius respond it : 1/011 est vestrU1Jl scire tenlþora vel 
11l0JJlCnta quat' Paler poslIit in slIa po testate. Quando 
dicit ?lOll est 1:eslrltlll scire ostendit quod ipse sciat, sed 
non expediat nosse apostolis, ut semper incerti de 
adventu iudicis sic 
 uotidie vivant quasi die alia 
iudicandi sunt. Denique et consequens evangelii sermo 
idipsum cogit intelligi, dicens quoque Patrem solum 
nosse, in Patre comprehendit et Filium, omnis enim 
pater filii nomen est.' 
This passage is an excellent instance of the ,vay in 
\vhich a þriori reasoning ,vas allo".ed to override real 
exegesis. 
ST. AUGUSTIXE'S line may be illustrated by de TrÙI. 
i. 12. 23, on St. l\Iark xiii. 32: 'hoc enim nescit quod 
nescientes facit 1, id est, quod non ita sciebat ut tunc 
discipulis indicaret; sicut dictum est ad Abraham, 1lUllC 
cogJlovi quod ti1l1t'S DClllll, id est, nunc feci ut cogno- 
sceres.' Cf. E Ilarr. ill Ps. vi. I 'ita dicatur nescire Filius 
hunc dien1. non quod nesciat, sed quod nescire faciat eos, 
quibus hoc non expcdit SCire, id est, non eis hoc 
ostendat.' 
In regard to St. Luke ii. 52 St. Augustine seems 
to hesitate (de dive quacst.lxxxiii, quo 75. 2 0 ), but to incline 
to the position that' pietas' ,vould not admit of a real 
increase of knowledge in the 'homo dominicus,' and so 
to ascribe it to His body the Church 2. This, hO\\Tever, 


1 i. e. 'that He does not know which He makes others not to know.' 
2 An interpretation also to be found in Pseudo-Hieronymus, Brcviariu/Jl 
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is only touched upon allusively. In de þECC. l1zerit. et 
1
ellziss. ii. 48 he speaks quite clearly against the attri- 
bution to the infant Christ of an infant's ignorance: 


'Quam plane ignorantiam nullo modo crediderin1 
fuisse in infante ilIo, in quo Verbum caro factum est ut 
habitaret in nobis; nec illan1 ipsius animi infirnlitatem 
in Christo parvulo fuerim suspicatus quam vidcmus in 
parvulis. Per hanc enim etian1 cun1 motibus irrationa- 
bilibus perturbantur nulla ratione, nullo imperio; sed 
dolore aliquando vel doloris terrore cohibentur; ut 
omnino videas illius inobedientiae filios.' 


Here ho\ve\'er St. Augustine plainly passes from 
mere ignorance to ,vhat is in the germ a sinful 
impatience. In de TrÍ1l. iv. 3. 6, like Gregory X azianzen. 
Hilary, and others, he interprets the cry' l\ly God, l\Iy 
God, \vhy hast thou forsaken me?' as the cry of the 
'old Adan1' in the redeemed, expressed by Christ as 
Head of the body: 'interioris enim hominis nostri 
sacramento data est illa vox pertinens ad mortem 
aniInae nostrae significandam.' 
An account of Leporius \vill be found in the Dict. of 
Christian Biograph)'. His retractation, or Libelllts 
E 1Jzelldatio1lis, IS, so far as touches our present 
question, as follo\vs (Bibl. JI ax. Vette Patr. vii. p. 3) : 


, Ut autem et hinc nihil cuiquam in suspicione dere- 
linquam, tunc dixi, immo ad obiecta respondi, Dominum 
nostrum Iesun1 Christum secundum hominem ignorare. 


in Psalm. xv. 7 (Vallars. vii. app. p. 34) BelledÙam domÏ1zum qui l1'i- 
buil mihi Ùztellectum-' vox capitis cum membris,' i. e. the expressions 
attributing human conditions of knowledge to our Lord are true of Him, 
taken as including His mystical body. 
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Sed nunc non solum dicere non praesumo, verum etiam 
priorelll anathematizo prolatam in hac parte sententiam; 
quia dici non licet etiarn secundum hominem ignorasse 
Dominum prophetarun1.' 


St. Augustine, \vith other African bishops, signed 
this retractation as an evidence of its genuineness, and 
sent Leporius back to Gaul ,\'ith a \\'arm letter of 
recommendation. Se; Aug. Eþ. 2 J 9. 



 5. 


The .A þollÙzarz"all conlrOZH:rS)'. 


It might have been supposed that the controversy on 
the question raised by A pollinarius of Laodicea ,vould 
have counteracted the tendency just described, byempha- 
sizing the complete rational and spiritual humanity oí 
Christ. In fact, ho\vever, its effect in this \vay ,vas not 
as great as might have been anticipated. 
There is indeed no evidence of a divine providence 
\vatching over the fortunes of the Church more 
marked than that \vhich is to be found in the decisive 
and reiterated refusals of the Church to adn1it any 
opinion to be Christian \vhich explained a\yay the 
reality, or the natural and spiritual completeness, of 
our Lord's manhood. The divine providence is in this 
especially manifest because current theological opinion 
in its zeal against anything ,vhich seemed to imperil our 
Lord.s Godhead \vas continually running the risk of 
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onesidedness 1. There ,vas no equally strong zeal in 
regard to the nlanhood or the verity of the human 
picture in the Gospels. This is made evident by the 
meagreness of the Catholic literature directed against 
Apollinarius as compared to that directed against Arius. 
For in the nature of the case there is no justification 
for this. l\Ien ,vere quite as liable to be misled in one 
direction as in the other. A pollinarius' doctrine ,vas 
markedly interesting and developed ,vith the highest 
abiìity. And if Churchnlen had been at all deeply 
occupied in the picture of Christ presented in the 
Gospels, they ,vould have found there a ,vealth of 
argument ,vith ,vhich to confront the ne,v teaching. The 
meagreness of the literature against Apollinarius is due, 
then, at least in some measure, to lack of strong interest 
in the subject. Athanasius indeed never loses his 
theological balance and inlpartiality. The small part 
of his writings ,vhich is directed against A pollinarian 
views sho,vs him presenting as firm a front on this side 
as on the other 2. But besides A thanasius the chief 
opponent of Apollinarius is Gregory of Kyssa. And 
,ye feel ho,v small a part of his interest and intellectual 
po,yer ,vas reaIJy given to the task of vindicating the 


1 Thus Apollinarius himself and 1Iarcellus of Ancyra were' extreme 
Athanasians'; see also just below as to Gregory of Kyssa. On Hilary of 
Poitiers see above, 
 4. 
2 See Athan. con. Apoll. i. 16-18, on the verity of our Lord's human soul. 
The strongest passage is one in which he maintains the voluntary but real 
and natural' trouble' in our Lord's mind (c. 16) ðlà TOÛTO 'Yàp Kat Ò KÚPW'i 
ÉAeYEv. Vl-V Tj tfVX
 pou TETápaKTaL Kat KaTWðvvó'i ÈUTLV. TÒ ðÈ VÛV, TOVT' ÉUTlV, 
ÓTE 
()ÉÀ.1'}UEV. ÕPW'i pb'TOl rò ÖV È1TEðEíKVVTO. OU 'Yàp TÒ p..q tw W'i 7Tapòv 
wvópa(EV, W'i 1jOK
UEl À.E"yopÉVWV TWV 'YlVOpÉJ!WV. q,VUEl 'Yàp Kaì. àÀ.1'}()Eíq. Tà 
7TåvTa È'YÉJlHO. 
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conlpleteness of our Lord's manhood in spirit as \vell as 
body, and the real existence and action in Him, the 
\\T ord made flesh, of the human nlind and spirit. 
Some passages indeed from Gregory's \vritings are 
valuable in this sensc. For example he does contend 
that the reality of our Lord's assull1ption of n1anhood 
involves IIis real assumption of the human mind 
and spirit. lIe recoonizes among the signs of His 
true spiritual hUlllanity the reality of I lis temptation, 
of IIis gro\vth in knowledge, and of IIis human 
ignorance. Here he is a \vorthy and even more 
decisive successor of Athanasius. lIe also points out 
(\vhat is very rarely noticed) that the miracles of our 
Lord are not purely divine acts, but acts which at least 
might have been ,vrought by a hun1anity empo\vered by 
God. Finally, he recognizes at titnes that the Incarna- 
tion involves on God's side a self-accolnmodation to alien 
conditions; and he finds in this divine self-hunliliation 
the special evidence of the highest sort of po,ver in that 
God can accommodate Himself to conditions such as do 
not bclong to IIis o,vn nature. \Ve can only lanlent that 
these great thoughts "'ere so little developed and empha- 
sized. The fact is that Gregory's chief interest ,vas in 
the other aspect of the Incarnation-that in \vhich it is 
an exaltation of the n1anhood in virtue of its union \\'ith 
the divine nature. In this direction he constantly funs 
to excess, speaking of the manhood, at least after the 
resurrection, as transubstantiated into the Godhead and 
lost in it. And on the other hand, \vith reference to the 
period of our Lord's hun1iliation, in his zeal to maintain 
the impassibility of the Godhead, his language has 
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frequently a N estorian sound, as if the passible man \vere 
a different person fron1 the impassible God. 
The folIo\ving passages from GREGORY OF NYSSA \vill 
prove the above statements. 
That a real temptation argues a real human spirit- 
a complete human nature-is asserted in ad'll. Apoll. 1 I 


, f ",.., ' A "
 l' , 
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pp. 597, 7 21 ). 
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1 Heb. iv. 15. 
2 i. e. the God who, according to an opinion ascribed to Apollinarius, 
was eternally' in the flesh,' and never assumed a true hUlJlall natu rc. 
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()fOV ß01í(]"ar; 1; these things cannot belong to the eternal 
G dh d ' \ À ' ", " e " , , 
o ea : al\ a KaT avaYK1]V Tar; fp.na ftr; TaVTar; Kat 
, rf..' \ Ò e ' 1"\ , e I 
Ta7rfl.VOTfpar; 'Pwvar; TE Kat La t<Tftr; T<P av PW7rLV<r 7rpO<Tp.ap- 
I 2" I " e " 1"\ () 1"\ 'rf..' , , 
TVP17<Tft , aTpf7rTOV TE Kat una 1] rov fOV T1lV 'PV<TLV, Kat fV 
" I" ' e ' e ' Ò ' 
T[I KOLVWIJLq. TWV av PW7rLVWV na 1Jp.aTWV Laflfp.fV1JKfvaL <TVV- 
e1]<TfTaL (i. e. these utterances of humiliation are the real 
expression of properly human experiences undergone by 
the eternal Word, \vho yet remained unchanged in His 
o,,"n essence). 
That our Lord's miracles might have been done in 
the po\ver of a God-inspired humanity-adv. Apoll. zR, 
Apollinarius had asked, '\Vho but God is it \vho \vorks 
\vith pO\\Ter the things of God?' To this Gregory 
replies that such a question derogates from the po\ver 
of God and is childish: rò yàp Èv ÈfOV<Tíq. rà rov efOV 
" \' e I ""é ' () I Ò ' 9 ';' 
7ïOLf LV Kat av PW7rWV faTLV 17çLWP.fVWV fLar; vvap.Ewr; otor; 17v 
( , I IA I ,." Ò ' (, " e ' , , é ' 1"\ 
o fLaS' . . . W<TTf OV fV V7rfp av PW7rOV TO fV fc;OV<TLq. TOU 
() 1"\ " " e ' ., e ' Ò ' '\\" 
fOV 7i'OLfLV TL TWV avp.aTW
' fK fLar; vvap.fWS'. al\I\a TO 
aVTÒV tirat 7"
V {rr.fp'XOV<Tav òvvaflLV 3. But cf. adv. E ltl101Jl. 
v.5 (p. 705), \vhere the miracles of our Lord are ascribed 
to His Godhead in the more usual \vay. 
Tha t the special marvel of divine po\ver lies in the 
self-accon1n10dation of the Son of God to the conditions 
alien to IIis o\vn nature-adv. EUl101Jl. v. 3 (p. 693) 
,,,, "f "rf..' I (, , Ò 'é 
OV()f}.J KaTa T1JV taVTOV 'PV<TLV KLVOVflfVOV wr; f7TL 7Tapa Oç<r 
e 'I". ' A \' ,., ,,., ' ß ' "rf..' 1"\ 
aVfJa
fTaL. a I\a O<Ta TOVS' opovr; f K aLVft T1Jr; 'PV<TfWr;, TaVTa 
'\ , ., e " Ò ' \' ( 
p.al\L<TTa 7TaVTWV fV avp.arL YLVfTaL, . .. to KaL 7TaVTfr; ot 
' A ' I , I ' () 1"\ 1"\ I 
TOV oyov K1JPV<TO"ovTfr;, fV TOVT<[J TO avp.a TOV flV<TT1JptoV 


1 St. :l\Iark xiii. 32, xi. 13, xv. 13. 
2 i. e. ' he must ascribe.' 
3 i. e. what is superhuman is not the working of the miracles, but the 
being Himself the supreme power. 
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 faVTOV cþavEp
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 8EÓT1]
 tva XWp1]T
 TV àv8pw7íív'[I cþ6CTEt 
yÉv1JTat. Cf. 01'at. Cat. .it! ago 24 7TPWTOV p.Èv ovv Tð T
V 
Ò ' rJ...' " ," ., 8 ' 
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 TO Ta7TEWOV 1 t7
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V à7róòet,w Tij
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 ÉXEt 
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Kat V'Y1]I\OV Eç;EpyaCT 17vaL 7rapa T1]
 Eta
 vvap.EW
 KaTa 'f'V(TtV 
,., \"'\ e ( ò " " 8 Ò 
7TW
 ECTTL KaL aKOI\OV ov . . . 1] E 7rpO
 Ta7rEtz,'ov Ka 0 o
 
, ,., " ò ' ., Ò " " , rJ...' 
7íEIJLOVCTta TL
 ECTTL T17
 vvap.EW
, ov EV EV TOL
 7íapa 'f'VCTtV 
KWÀ.VOP.ÉVTj
. 
Cf. adv. Apoll. 20: In His divine nature Christ 
\,"as inaccessible to \veak humanity and incompre- 
hensible by it, but He became such that our perishable 
humanity could possess and endure Hilll then, ÕTE 
., , e ' rJ... .." '\ ", rJ... ' " 
 
EKEVWCTE, Ka W
 'f'1]CTLV 0 aíTOCTTO/\O
, T11V l1:'f'paCTTov aVTOV TrJ
 
8 ' s:: 't. \" ß ' (" , 
EOT1]TO
 uo,::>av KaL T'[I paxvT1]TL 1JP.WV CTVYKaTECTp.LKpVVEV 
(i. e. He narro\ved His Godhead by accepting human 
limitation). 
On the other hand, for the transubstantiation of the 
manhood into God, see adv. Apoll. 25, and 42 ad finem. 
The human is s\vallo\ved up in the divine as a drop 
of vinegar in the ocean and changed into the divine 
substance; there remains no physical property of body. 
It is to this latter passage that Hooker refers (E. P. 
v. 53. 2) as consisting of ',vords so plain and direct for 
Eutyches that I stand in doubt they are not his whose 
name they carry.' So in adv. E ltl101JZ. v. 4, .5 (pp. 697, 
705-6) it is affirmed that Christ \vas always God, but 
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\vas not man either before His virgin birth or after 
H is ascension. 
For quasi-N estorian language see especially adv. 
ElI1l01Jl. v. 5 (p. ï OO d, 705-coinmenting on Acts ii. 36), 
adv. Apoll. 54 ad fin., and Orat. Cat. l1I ago He continu- 
ally uses the \vord <TVl'ácþfLa, \vhich subsequently becanle 
typical of N estorianislTI to express the relation of the 
humanity to the divInity in Christ. But this quasi- 
K estorian language does not express the nlain tendency 
of Gregory's thought. 



 6. 
The Nestorian controversy. 


There \vas indeed one school of theology In \vhich 
opposition to ApollinarianislTI \vas hearty enough, and 
associated \vith a literal interpretation of the N e\v 
Testament-the school of Antioch, of \vhich the most 
prominent representative is Theodore of l\lopsuestia. 
He hinlself had nothing nlore at heart than the assertion 
of the real moral freedom and spiritual humanity of 
Christ-I lis real teInptation, His real struggles. N atur- 
ally therefore he \vas also ready to recognize the reality 
of I-lis limited kno\vledge as man. He seeIns, if \\'e may 
believe Leontius of Byzantium, to have gone to a length 
which there is nothing in the Gospels to justify, and to 
have asserted that our Lord in His tenlptation did not 
kno\v who \vas tempting Him 1. But unhappily, in 


1 Leont. Byz. adv. bzcorruþticolas et Nestor. iii. 32 (P. G. lxxxvi. p. 1373) 
Ha
 7fEtpaCójlEJlOi OVH Èj'íVOJUHEV ÓCTTti Eí1] Ú 7fEtpá
OJv aVTùv. 
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spite of the great theological reputation in the enjoyment 
of \vhich he lived and died, he ,vas \vorking, as aftenvards 
appeared 1110re plainly, on a false line. He \vas-not 
by a mere careless use of language but deliberately- 
placing a centre of independent personality in the 
humanity of Jesus and distinguishing the man Jesus 
from the eternal \V ord \vho in a unique n1anner ind\velt 
him. N estorius \vas only follo\ving out this line of 
thought \vhen he openly declared that the infant born 
of l\Iary \vas not, personally, the Son of God 1. 
The Church repudiated. \vith all haste and emphasis, 
this disastrous, and also intensely unpopular, heresy. 
Christ \vas personally God. In Him very God, re- 
maini ng very God, had taken a human nature in its 
completeness; and He operated in the human nature, 
appropriating and making His o\\"n the acts and sufferings 
of the manhood fron1 birth to death and through death 
to glory. So had rung out the theology of Athana- 
sius, especially in his later period as represented by 
his letter to E pictetus of Corinth; the note had been 
sounded simultaneously by Hilary in the west and 
,vas taken up as by others so ,vith pre-eminent power 
by Cyril of Alexandria, the great opponent of N es- 
torianism. Here is the verity of the Incarnation at its 
very heart. God, the very God, condescends to take 
a human nature to live and to suffer in it. In Christ 


1 The real N estorianism of Theodore appears nowhere more clearly 
than in the extracts given by Justinian from his work against Apollinarius. 
He there distinctly denies that the \Yord was made man, and affirms that 
He assumed the man Jesus. He describes the man Jesus as declaring tbat 
the \Y ord, as well as the Father, indwells him-thoS' õÈ ÀÓ"IoS' Èv ÈJiO
 Ò 'TOV 
6fOV P.OVO"lf.V
7S'. See Justin. Eþist. adv. Theod. in P. G. lxxxvi. pp. 1050-1. 
L 
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Jesus then God is manifesting Hin1self under human 
conditions. Does this involve a real self-limitation on 
God's part? Yes, is in some sense the repeated answer 
of both Hilary and Cyril 1. Hilary has striking passages 
about the divine' self-emptying' involved in the I ncar- 
nation; and Cyril also has strong statements as that the 
very God, in being made man, 'let Himself down to the 
limit of the self-emptying' and' suffered the measures 
of the humanity to prevail in I lis own case 'I..' 
But both Hilary and Cyril refuse to apply the idea 
of the self-emptying so as to admit the reality of 
intellectual gro\vth or limitation of kno\vledge in the 
incarnate Lord. This is certainly the case \vith Hilary, 
as has already appeared, and on the \vhole must be 
allowed in regard to Cyril. I Ie too falls back upon 
a merely 'econolnic' ignorance. This particular ten- 
dency \vas facilitated by a general tendency, which 111Ust 
be admitted to exist in much of Cyril's \vriting, to alIo\v 
the apprehension of the real n1anhood of our Lord to be 
weakened by the eInphasis on His Godhead. 'Under 
his treatment [of St. J Ohl1'S Gospel],' says Dr. \Vest- 
cott 3, . the divine history seems to be dissolved into 
a docetic dran1a.' This is a somewhat startling expres- 
sion of opinion from one who is apt to measure his 
\vords. But it can hardly be said to exceed the truth. 
The follo\ving citations \vill be found to justify the 
remarks just made: 


1 So also of Gregory of Nyssa, see above, 
 5. 
:& See passages quoted below. One may notice also how Cyril, like most 
fathers, habitually recognizes that ignorance, as much as hunger and thirst, 
belongs to human nature: cf. Thesaur. 22 (P. G. lxxv. p. 373). 
3 Sþeaker's Comlll. St. John, p. xcv. 
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HILARY'S doctrine of the self-emptying of the Incar- 
nation is striking, but not easy to grasp. 
(a) He maintains constantly that in becoming incar- 
nate the eternal Son remains \vhat He was before. 


iii. 16 'Non amiserat quod erat sed coeperat esse 
quod non erat: non de suo destiterat sed quod nostrum 
est acceperat: profectum ei [i. e. naturae humanae] quod 
accepit eius claritatis expostulat unde non destitit ' (of 
that glory whence I-Ie did not withdraw He asks advance 
for that nature \\'hich He received, St. John xvii. 5). 
ix. 66 'N ec Deus destitit manere qui homo est.' 
xii. 6 'N eque enim defecit ex sese qui se evacuavit 
in sese': cf. Y. I H, x. 66. 


((3) Nevertheless he postulates, though \vith SaIne 
inconsistency of language, a real self-emptying. Thus 
at one time he declares the Son to have abandoned the 
form of God, meaning by that equality \vith God: at 
another he denies that He abandoned the form of God 
(in the same sense): at another he affirms the aban- 
donment of the divine fonn, but identifies this with the 
, glory' or divine mode of existence (habitus). Generally 
he may be said to affirm an abandonment of the divine 
glory and a retention of the divine nature and power. 


viii. 45 'Ad susceptionem se formae servilis per 
obedientiam exinanivit, exinanivit autem se ex forma 
Dei, id est ex eo quod aequalis Deo erat.' 
xi. 48 'In forma enim Dei manens formam servi 
assumpsit': cf. xii. 7. 
ix. 14 'Evacuatio formae non est abolitio naturae: 
quia qui se evacuat non caret sese.' 
ix. 51 'Erat [in Christ incarnate] naturae proprietas, 
L 2 
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sed Dei fornla ianl non erat quia per eius exinanitioncm 
scrvi crat forma susccpta.' 
ix. 4- 'Deo itaquc proprium fuit contrahere se usque 
ad conceptum et cunas et infantiam nec tamcn Dei 
potestate decedere.' 
C( ix. 3 R 'habitus dcmutatione'; 39 'se exinanierat 
de forma gloriae.' 


(y) He goes so far as to suggest a real offcllsio of 
the divine unity betwcen the Father and the Son. 


ix. 3R 'N ovitas tcnlporaIis, licet ll1aneret in virtute 
naturae, amiscrat tamen cum forn1a Dci naturae Dei secun- 
dum aSsllmptum hominem unitatcnl. . . . Reddenda apud 
se ipsum Patri erat unitas sua, ut naturac suae nativitas 
in se rursunl glorificanda resideret; quia dispensationis 
novitas offcnsionem unitatis intulerat, ct unitas ut pcr- 
fecta antea fucrat, nulla esse nunc poterat, nisi glorificata 
apud se fuisset carnis assunlptio.' 
ix. 39 'U t in unitate sua maneret ut nlanserat, glorifi- 
caturus eum apud se Patcr erat; quia gloriae suae unitas 
['Ll.l. unitatenlJ per obed ientiam dispensationis excesserat.' 
(ò) He conccives this self-enlptying as an act of 
supreme self-restraint, and therefore as the fulness of 
po\ver. 
xi. 4R 'In forma enlm Dei manens formam servi 
assunlpsit, non dernutatus scd se ipsum exinaniens et 
intra se latens et intra suam ipse vacuefactus potesta- 
tern: dum se usque ad fornlanl temperat habitus humani, 
ne potentem imnlensamque naturam assumptae humili- 
tatis non ferret infirmitas, sed in tan turn se virtus 
incircumscripta moderaretur, in quantum oporteret eanl 
usque ad patientiam connexi sibi corporis obedire. 
Quod autem se ipsum intra se vacuefaciens continuit, 
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detrinlentum non attulit potestati, cum intra hanc 
exinanientis se hun1ilitatem virtute tan1en omnis ex- 
inanitae intra se usus sit potestatis.' Cf. xii. 6. 


CYRIL'S doctrine of the KÉL'W(Tt
 and the limits he 
assigns to it \vill appear in the follo,,-ing citations: 
(a) As to St. lYlark xiii. 32, ad'll. Allthropol1lorþ/z. 14 
(.L D . G. lxxvi. pp. 1101,1104). 
, 1'he only-begotten \V ord of God bore with the Inan- 
hood all that appertains to it, except sin only. But 
ignorance of the future properly suits the limits of 
humanity. So then, so far as He is thought of as God, 
He kno\vs all that the Father knows; but so far as He 
is also Blan, He does not cast off even the appearance 
of ignorance because it is suitable !o humanity (OVK à7fo- 
<TE[ETat TÒ Ka
 àyvo
<Tat ÒOKE'ìv otà TÒ 7ipÉ7rEW TV àv8pW7fÓTf}Tt). 
] lIst as He received bodily sustenance, though He was 
the life and po\ver of all, not despising the liIl1it of 
His self-enlptying, and has been recorded to have slept 
and been weary, so also, though He knew all things, He 
does not blush to attribute to H in1self the ignorance 
\vhich is suitable to humanity. For everything that 
belongs to hUlnanity became His, except sin only. 
Thus when His disciples \vould have learnt \vhat \vas 
above theIn, He pretends for their profit not to know, 
inasITIuch as I-Ie is man (<TK
7TTETat XP1]fTiJ.Lcù') TÒ' J.L
 doÉvat 
Ka8' Ô ãv8rW7T0
), and He says that not the very angels 
kne\v, that they may not be grieved at not being 
entrusted with the n1ystery.' 


Cf. Thesaurus, assert. 22 (.L D . G. lxxv. p. 3ï6) Wa1Jfp ovv 
, , '.1 "'s:: ' "" \ ' /'". 
CJtKOVOJLta'} Ttz.O
 EVEKEV TO J.L11 EWEVat 7rOV KEtTat J. a'::,upo'} 
"r#,. ., \ ,,... (, \" r' "', , 
E'Vaa-KEV, OVTW Kat 'üEpt T1J') 1]J.LEpa'} Kat T1/
 wpa'}, KqV ÀEYl1 lJ:f} 
EloÉvat, XP11<TtJ.LÓV TL Kaì àya8òv OìKOVOJ.LWV TOVTO 7iOLE'i. oLoE 
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yàp W
 (JfÓ
. Again, p. 3ï 7, OlKOL'O].1fî yáp TOL XpUTTÖ) P.tl 
ftôÉvat ÀÉywv T
V wpav È Kf[VI1V Kal OVK àÀYJ(Jw) àYVOfî: and 
cf. his reply to Thcodoret's 'reprehension' mentioncd 
above, p. 131 (P. G. lxxvi. p. 416), ,vhere he starts \vith 
the fundanlcntal proposition that as God I Ie knows all, 
but in IIis nlanhood only what the indwelling Godhead 
revealed: and the conclusion is that He personally knew 
. 
the day of the end, because I Ie ,vas God, but assumes 
the ignorance of manhood' economically.' Other pas- 
sages are collected by Dr. A. R. Bruce, HU1J/ilia/ioll of 
Christ, pp. 366-372. Their drift is unmistakeable. 
(ß) As to St. Luke ii. 52, Cyril appears at times to 
recognize in our Lord a reality of human gro,vth In 
kno,vledge; but \vhcn speaking exactly, tends to nlake it 
only an increascd nlanifestation of an already existing 
knowledge. cr. Quod ltllliS sit Christlts (P. G. Ixxv. 
p. 133 2 ): 


'For the ,vise evangelist, when introducing the Word 
made flesh, exhibits Him as economically letting His own 
flesh have its ,vay, so as to sO through the laws of its 
t ( 
 ' ", ....,,f.' " ,
, 
own na ure uHKVV<TtV aVTOV OLKOVOP.LKW) f
EVTa T!I Lutq. 
, 
, ,... ,...,
 ' ,f. , , , , ) I b I 
lTapKL uLa TCtJV T11) LuLa) 
V<TEW) LEvaL VOP.WV . t e ongs to 
humanity to advance in stature and ,visdom, and, Inlay 
add, in grace, the understanding in each case keeping 
pace in a ,vay \vith the measures of the body. The 
understanding of those \vho are already gro\vn children 
differing from that of infants, and so on. I t ,vas not 
impossible or unattainable for IIinl \\'ho was God, 
the Word begotten of the Father
 to raise the body 
united to Hinl to its full height even from its very 
swaddling-clothes and to bring it to full development. 
And in the same way it \vould have been easy and 
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practicable for Him to exhibit a marvellous wisdom 
even in the infant. But this \vould have been akin to 
mere wonder-\vorking, and unsuitable to the conditions 
of the economy. For the mystery was accomplished 
noiselessly. Therefore economically He suffered the 
measures of the humanity to prevail in His own case 
(àÀÀ' 1JV TÒ xp
p.a TEpaT07rOLLa!) ov p.aKpáv, Kal Toî!) T
!) 
, , ). , "I' , ).,... , "I, I, r
 ' , 
OI.KOvop.ta!) J\OYotS' avapp.o(jToV. fTEJ\HTO yap a'Y 0,/,,17Tt TO 
J.LV(jT
ptOV. 1]cþí.EL õ
 OVV OlKOVOP.LKWS TO';.'!) T
!) àv8pW7rÓ- 
I , r
' 
 ...., ,... ) , 
T1JTOS P.ETpOtS f,/" faVT<f TO KpaTEtv. 


I have left' economy' and' economically' untranslated, 
because olKovop.ía, starting from meaning the process by 
\vhich God communicates and reveals Himself in such 
a way as to be intelligible to man, passes imperceptibly 
into meaning a process of divine reserve \vhich is in 
fact deception. I t does not necessarily carry \vith it any 
sense of unreality; for Cyril says that the suffering of 
Christ' belongs to the economy' (TÒ P.fV 7ráeo
 ÉffTat T
!) 
OlKOL'oJ1Í,as, scflol. de Jllcar1l. 13, t. lxxv. p. I3HH). And in 
the above paragraph it might seem to have the nobler 
meaning. But the follo\ving passage is more explicit: 
Thesaurus, assert. 2H (t. lxxvi. p. 428) , A certain la\v of 
nature does not allo\v a man to have wisdom to a degree 
,vhich would be out of correspondence \vith his bodily 
stature; but our understanding keeps pace and advances 
in a way with our bodily grovlth. N O\V the \V ord made 
flesh \\Tas man as has been \vritten; and He \vas perfect, 
being the Wisdom and Po\ver of God. And since it was 
necessary in a \vay that He should accomn10date Him- 
self to the custom of our nature (Téf T
!) cþV(jEW!) 
JJ.WlJ f8n 
7fop a x w påv 1fWS fXP
V), to avoid being thought a portent 
by those who sa\v Him as man, \vhile His body was 
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gradually gro\ving. therefore He concealed HilTIself and 
kept daily appearing \yiser to those \\'ho sa \v and heard 
Him. . . But because lIe ,,-as e,'er wiser and lTIOre 
gracious to those \vho saw Hin1, therefore He ,vas said 
to ad\.rance, the advance being in fact relative to those 
\\'ho admired, rather than to Himself (ws- fL'Tá;8El' líÕ71 T
V 
TWV eaVJ.la(óvTwv 71'JJOKÓ7rTEtV içtv 
 T
V aVTov).' Cf. p. 4-29 
ÕnTfEp Ka
 õpyavov Eï1] [TÒ àl,epW7TlVOV] T?]S- Èv aVT!Î 8EÓTY]TO
, 
, ß ' , , ., A-" , ,... 
, ,..." , ,... 
KaTa paxv 7ípOÇ T1JV EI\--pQ(TLV aVT1}
 uLa TWV EPYWV V7r1]pETOVZ', 
and scholia 13, t. 1.xxv. p. 13HH. 
In another passage, ad'i). l\T es tor. t. lxxvi. p. J 54, he 
definitely distinguishes this vie\v from that of a "l'al 
advance postulated by N estorius. The above quotations 
arc nlostly to be found in Bruce (I. c.), \vho
e discussion 
of the nlatter is. I think, exhaustive. lIe also (p. 425) 
points out ho\v Cyril had in vie\v and repudiated (I) an 
idea of the' depotentiation ' of God incarn
te, such as 
some extreme Lutherans have held, and (2) the attenlpt 
to distinguish the nature from the personality of the 
\ V ord, and to assert that in the Incarnation the nature 
renlained in the glory of God, but not the personality; 
see ad'i'. J.\Test. i. I, ad",. Allthropolllorph. IH, t. lxxvi. 
pp. 1 108 ff. 
In general one must allow, I think, that there is in 
St. Cyril, side by side with a real apprehension of our 
Lord's nlanhood especially in its physical aspects-of 
hunger, thirst, pain, &c.-a tendency to allo\v its spiritual 
and intellectual reality to be merged in his enlphasis on 
the Godhead. I-Ie had no syn1pathy \"ith Apollinarius' 
formal denial of the hunlan spirit in ] esus, but his 
language is soojetimes markedly akin to Apollinarius' 
language \vhen he speaks of the 111anhood as simply the 
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instrument or veil, through \yhich the Godhead com- 
nlunicates or discloses itself, and it is renlarkable that 
the phrase adopted by Cyril, \\,hich afterwards afforded an 
excuse for 
Ionophysitism-the IJ-[a 1>VCTt
 rov (JEOV ÀÓYov 
CTECTapKwIJ-Év1]-is derived from a treatise de Illcarll. Vcrbi 
Dci, ascribed by Cyril to Athanasius \ but \vhich appears 
in fact to have been \vritten by A polIinarius; see 
Robertson, Athanasius (.i\Ticelle alld Post-filicclle Fathcrs), 
p. lxv. There is no doubt that in the early part of the 
fifth century the more moderate disciples of Apollinarius 
succeeded in dissemin3.ting \vritings of their master 
under the famous names of .Athanasius, ] ulius, and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. This "'as disclosed first at 
the Council of Chalcedon, and later, in the early part of 
the sixth century, by Leontius of Byzantium. if indeed he 
is the \\Titer of the ad'i)crslls Fralldes ....4pollÙlistarlllJl 2. 
The tract from \vhich Cyril derived his fall10us phrase 
\vas one of these Apollinarian treatises ascribed to 
Athanasius. The whole matter of Apollinarian propa- 
ganda under assumed nanles has been the subject of 
recent investigation by C. P. Caspari, Alte ltnd 1lclte 
Quellell zur Geschicllte dcs T aufs)'lJlbols (Christiania, 
I8ï9); and by Dräseke, Apollillarios '1'0l/ Laodicea (T'cxte 
ul/ci Untcrsl/clt. vii. 3,4). The whole discussion is reviewed 
in the Cll. Quart. ReL'ic'iu (Oct. 18 93, Apollillarilts of 


1 See Diet. of Chr. Biograþhy, i. p. 77<;>. 
2 Loofs (Text 11. Cn!. iii. 1, 2), who has recently investigated Lcontius of 
Byzantium and his works, thinks that its author was an older contemporary 
of Leontius, i. e. that it wr.s written c. A. D. 5 I 2. But the grounds assigned 
for this date are not O\"er-convincing. It may well have been by 
Leontius and written about 531. See the last in\'estigator of the subject, 
P. \Y. Ri.igamer (a Roman Catholic). Leon/ius VOIl B)':;an:; (\VÜrzburg, 
18 94), pp. 1.1, ff. 
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Laodicea). I must add that Cardinal Newman's Tract 
(Tracts Thcol. alld .E
ccl.) on St. Cyril's fonnula, in spite 
of its interest and learning, is reaUy in great part an 
apology for minimizing the meaning of our Lord's 
nlanhood. 



 7. 


The M 01loþ/z)Jslle controversy. 


The heresy of Eutyches ,vas in part due to a mIs- 
understanding of Cyrirs teaching, in part it ,vas a revival 
of a certain still current aspect of A pollinarianism to 
,vhich some of Cyril's language had been too closely 
akin. Speaking general1y, Eutychianism, and the' Mono- 
physite' doctrine ,vhich was a modification of it, postu- 
lated, in varying degrees \ a transubstantiation in the 
person of Christ of the manhood into God. As against 
such teaching, the definition of Chalcedon secured 
doglnatical1y the distinct and permanent reality of 
our I"ord's manhood, and the later decision of the 
third council of Constantinople dogmatically secured the 
presence in Him of a distinct human ,viII and energy, 
linked hypostatical1y to the divine ,vill and energy, but 
not s\\Tallowed up in it. But from the point of view 
of our present inquiry it must be noticed 
(I) that these definitions did not lead to any perm a- 


1 In ,"arying degrees: because some 1Ionophysites, like the Agnoetae 
or even the Severians, generally recognized the reality of the manhood 
in the 'composlte nature' of Christ to a very great extent. See the 
excellent account of the Severians in Dorner's Person of Christ, iy. ii. 
vol. i. pp. 133-143. 
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nent reaction among catholic theologians in favour of 
recognizing the reality of our Lord's Inental growth or 
limitation in kno\vledge as man: 
(2) that there \vas no real help given by the orthodox 
thought of the tinle to\vards solving the question of the 
relation of the divine and human natures, \vhich the 
dogma of Chalcedon left silnply juxtaposited in the 
unity of Christ's person 1. 
(I) This is best 5ho\\'n by the attitude of the Church 
to\vards the Agnoetae. This sect-\\'hich is also known 
as the 'Themistians' from its chief representative 
Themistius-arose among the lVlonophysites on the 
moderate or Severian wing, i. e. among those \vho 
maintained the naturally corruptible nature of our Lord's 
body, about A. D. 540 or somewhat later
. Its charac- 
teristic tenet \vas the limitation of our Lord's human 
kno\vledge, and its adherence to this \vas based upon 
the natural interpretation of the often-discussed passages 
of the Gospels, such as St. Mark xiii. 32, St. John xi. 34. 
The lVlonophysite origin of the sect \volIld countenance 
the hypothesis (to \vhich Dr. Liddon adheres :1) that they 
affirmed ignorance of our Lord in the only nature \vhich 
l\Ionophysites could consisten tl y recognize in Christ, 
viz. the divine. But men are not ah\'ays consistent, and 


1 So far, I think, Dorner is right. But not in his criticisms on the 
Chalcedonian formula considered þer se, I..c. pp. 113-119. That was in no 
contradiction to Ephesus and was a most necessary suppiement to it. 
Further the function of a dogmatic decision is not to supply the philosophy 
of the subject: see Balllptoll Lectures, 1891, p. 110. 
2 Leontius Byz. de SectÙ, v. 6 'while Theodosius (the 
Ionophysite 
patriarch of Alexandria) was Hving at Byzantium as a private person,' i.e. 
after his banishment from Alexanrlria, c. 537. 
:3 DivÙzilJ' of our Lord, p. 463, quoting Suicer. 
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Inorcovcr the Scverian l\Ionophysites 111 their VIe\V of 
the' composite nature' of Christ allo,vcd a great deal of 
reality to the hUInanity. .... \t any rate the evidence does 
not seem to \\.arrant this hypothesis. If the language 
of 
:ulogius, the patriarch of ...\lexandria, ,vho ,vrote 
against the Agnoetae about A. D. 590, is al11biguous \ 
that of the treatise de See tis, ascribed to Lcontius of 
Byzantiu111, is quite distinct-ÀfyoV<TLV àYVOEîv TÒ àv8pw- 
,.., X ,..", ( X 'c:" 8 ' 2 d 
'ï;tVOV TOV PUTTOV, 11YZ-'OEt 0 .... pt(}TO'; w,; av PW7iO'; üOV : an 


I See just below, p. 158. John of Damascus is also ambiguous in hi
 
account of Thembtius, see de IIaer. 85. 
;! de Seetis, x. 3 {cited below). The Grtck title of the work is AEOIITí(,v 
CTxo>-"'aaTLlwv Bv(aJlTíov CTxú)\La å1TÒ c.þWJlT;') Ðf.o(,wpov, TOV ()EOc.þLÀfO'TáTOV åßßâ 
Kaì CTOc.þWTáTGV c.þLÀOCTÚ<þOV, K.T.À. That is to say it is a work compiled by 
the Abbot Theodore from the scholi"a of Leontil1s. Theodore must have 
written aiter the accession of Eulogius of Alexandria, which he lIirntions, in 
579. and the scholia were probably compiled about the middle of the 
century. See Loofs, I. c. and Riigamer, I. c. pp. 25 and 30. 
The p.1ss:1ge in question is probably due to Leontiu;; (so Riigamer as 
against Loofs); at least the passage in what is apparently Leontius' earliest 
work (c. 53I)-adv. NestorÙ11los et Eut)'chiallistcs, iii. 32-directed against 
a Ncstorian view of Christ's i
norance, is no argument against it. .For the 
latter passage is directed against an extreme view of Christ's' ignorance' 
and one in which ignorance is identified with sin; and is also separated by 
perhaps nearly twenty ye3rs from the passage in the de Seetis. Even in 
the earlier work Leontius is jealous for the verity of our Lord's manhood, 
especially on its physical side-contending for in
tance that KaTà ßpaxv EV 
TV 1Tap()OLK
 I-t
Tpq. 1TpOÉKOTTTE JlÚ
o/ KV
O'EW,), w; 1Tp
S T'Ì]JI åTTTJPTLO'JlÉVTJV TOV 
ßpÉc.þots TEÀELWCTLV (COil. .J.Vest. et Ellt. ii. p. 1328 c). But on this subject 
he seems to have changed his mind, at/v. 1\ es!oriaJl. iv. p. 1669, and his 
later view was followed by orthodox divines, who postulated an instan- 
taneous formation of the embryo, e. g. John Damasc. ou Taî') KaTà fUKPÒV 
rrpoO'()-Í]KaL,) ÙTTapTL(o
Évov TOV CTx'Í]jÁaTo') ùÀ.À' vcp' 
v TEÀELC1,;()ÉVTO') (de Fid. 
01"thod. iii. 2). So St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, p. iii. quo 33. art. 1. 
It is remarkable that a writer such as Leontius, of whom so much remains 
of great intere::;t, whom Carùinal 
Iai describes as 'in theologica scientia 
aevi sui facile princeps; and who has been the subject of so much recent 
discussion in l;ermany, should Le all but passed over in silence in the 
Diet. of Chr. Biography. 
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the ,,'ords of Sophronius of Jerusalem are equally dis- 
tinct 1. ,i\nd like these easterns, so the "'cstern, Pope 
Gregory, in his correspondence \yith Eulogius regards 
the question at issue to be our Lord s ignorance as man. 
This he, \vith Eu]ogius, is emphatic in denying. They 
both admit that humanity as such, and therefore Christ's 
hunlanity by itself, ,,,ould be ignorant. But they say 
that in fact, as united to the Godhead in one person. 
its ignorance ,vas removed. If He \vas ignorant 'ex 
humanitate,' He was not so 'in humanitate.' If He 
profcsses ignorance as man He is speaking as Head for 
the members and economically. 
It \vould appear that this particular matter was never 
specifically considered by any oriental council. But 
the Agnoetae certainly formed a sect of their o\\'n and 
,vere reckoned as heretics, ,vi th the special characteristic 
of affirnling the limitation of kno,vledge in Christ. \Ve 
notice ho\vever that the orthodox Leontius emphatically 
takes the side of the Agnoetae, and declares, \\.ith 
an exaggeration \\"hich is no doubt sonlewhat strange, 
that almost all the fathers held to our Lord's human 


Ignorance. 
The follo,ving passages should be examined in this 
conneXIon : 


LEO
TIUS OF BYZANTIU
I, de Seetis, act. x. .) (P. G. 
lxxxvi. p. 1261) '1\0\\' the J\gnoetae believe just as 
the Theodosians \vith this difference, that the Theodo- 
sians deny that the humanity of Christ ,vas ignorant 
and the Agnoetae affirm it. For they say, (. He ,vas in 


1 Eþist. SYIl. ad Sergiul1l (P. G. lxxxvii. 3, p. 3192 d) à'}'VOfÎV 7
V XPLUTÙV 
OV <<uOv Of.ù<; ll'rr
pxf.v àíðLO<;, àÀÀà <<aO
 '}'f'}'OVfJl <<uTà àÀ
OfLav äv6pW1TO>. 
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all points like us. And if \\-e are ignorant, it is plain 
that He too \vas ignorant. And He Himself in the 
Gospels says, 1/0 Ulan kllowcth the day 1lor the hour, 
!lcither thc SOil, but the Father 01lly. And again, 
'Zt'here ha'i}c yc laid La.-::arus.?" All these utterances, 
they say, are signs of ignorance. I t is said in reply that 
Christ spoke these things" economically," to divert the 
disciples fro111 learning froln Him the hour of the end. 
Observe, they say, after the resurrection. \"hen He is 
again asked by them, He no longer says 1leither the 
'Oll, 
but nOllc of )'011 1 . But \ve 2 say that '\'e must not be too 
exact on these nlatters (ov OEí' üáz:v ÙKptßO'AOYEÎ.v 76'fpì 
Tovrwv). On this principle neither did the Synod 3 busy 
itself ,vith this sort of opinion (ovoÈ 'Ii CTVl'OOOS- TowiJTo 
f7To^v7ipaYJ.1Ól'
l(J"E oóyp.u), but it must be kno\vn that most 
of the Fathers, yes almost all, appear to say that He \vas 
ignorant. For if I I e is said to have been of one sub- 
stance \vith us in all respects, and \\'e are ignorant, it is 
plain that I Ie too ,,-as ignorant. And the Scripture says 
about Him, He ad'ZJallccd ill staturc alld 'if}isdolll; that is 
plainly, learning ,vhat He "'as ignorant of.' Cf. Act. v. 6. 


EULOGIUS, the patriarch of Alexandria, is quoted by 
Photius: Bibliotheca, cod. 230 (P. G. ciii. pp. laRa ff.), as 
\vriting against the .L\gnoetae to the follo\ving effect. 
He denies that Christ \vas ignorant either in His 
manhood or (still more) in His Godhead. He gives 
'explanations' of the texts cited for the opposite vie,v. 
Christ may have been speaking economically; or, again, 
. 
nothing hinders us from interpreting His ,vords KaT' 
àvacþopál', i. e. in such a ,yay as to refer them back from 
the Head \\7ho spoke them to the members of the body 


I Acts i. 7 ' it is not for you, &c.' 
3 The reference appears to be to Chalcedon. 


2 i. e. Leon ti us. 
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for whom He spoke. I-Ie cried out as deserted in our 
nan1e. So He n1ay have professed ignorance in our 
name. ' No man can, \\'ithout recklessness, ascribe real 
ignorance to Him either in His Godhead or in His man- 
hood (OVTE yàp KaTà Tl1v 8EÓTT]Ta OVTE KaTà T
V àv8pw7rÓTT]Ta 
,,, ,., ",,, 8 ' , A-"" ',. 8 ' 
T1JV aYVOLav I\E)'fLV f7r aVTOV paa-ov
 E7TLa--ral\Ov
 7]/\fV E- 
pWTat,).' \Ve may indeed ascribe ignorance ideally to 
Christ's humanity, qua humanity considered by itself 
(which it ,vas not), like Gregory the theologian 1. He 
adds, 
'If some of the fathers admitted the asserted ignorance 
in the manhood of our Saviour, they did not advance 
this as a positive opinion, but ,vith a vie\v to ,yarding 
off the n1adness of the Arians; for as the Arians ascribed 
the hUInan affections to the Godhead, they thought 
it a better expedient to refer them to the manhood 
than to allo,v them to divert them to the Godhead. 
Not but ,vhat if anyone \vere to say that they too spoke 
anaphorically [i. e. of Christ for us], he ,viII be accepting 
the safer explanation (Eì KQ" TWE
 TWV 76aTÉpwv T
V ayvoLav 
f7i
 T

 KaTà TÒV a-WT
pc. 7rOpEoÉtavTo àv8pw7iÓT1}TO
, OVX W
 
òÓYfLa TOVTO 7TPo
vEYKav, àÀÀà T
V TWV ' ApfLavwv fLavluv 
, A-' i\' " 8 ' I'" 8 ' " 
avn-rfpOJJ.E
'OL, 01, Kat Ta av pW1fwa 76aVTa Eirt T1JV EOTT]Ta TOV 
" 'A- ("" , ,,, ,. , '" 
JJ.OVOYE
'OV
 fLfTE-rfPOV, W
 av KTta-fLa TOV aKTUTTOV /\oyov TO'l' 
8 " , , , '5::' ",... 
EOV 7wpaa-T1]a-WCTLV, OtKOVOfLLKWTfPOV EvOKtfLQa-ov E7TL TTJ
 
, 8 I ,... A- ,,' ,... " 8 ',. 
av pW1f0T1JTO
 TaVTa -rEPEW 7] üapaxwpELV EKfLVOV
 fLE E/\KELV 
" ,,... 8 ' , 5::' " A- ' " 5::' 
TaVTu KUTa n]
 EOT1JTO
. fL vE KaTa aVQ-ropav KaKfWOV
 vOt'Y} 
,,' " " ß I ,. I , 5:: 'e ) , 
TaVTa TL
 Et76ftV, TOV EVa-f EUTEPOV I\OYOV a7iOvEç;ETut . 


GREGORY THE GREAT, Epist. x. 39 (ad Eu!ogÙoJl,Patr. 
Lat. lxxvii. p. 1097), says that the text St. lVlark xiii. 32 
'Is most certainly to be referred to the Son, not as 
1 See passage quoted, p. 126. 
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lIe IS Head, but as to His body \\"hich "ge are (non ad 
eundem I
iliun1 iuxta hoc quod caput est, sed iuxta 
corpus eius quod sumus nos, est certis'\inle referendum).' 
lIe adds that Christ' in natura quidelTI humanitatis novit 
dienl et horam iudicii, sed tanlen hunc non ex natura 
hUJ11anitatis novit: quod ergo in ipsa novit, non ex ipsa 
novit, quia Deus homo factus dienl et horam iudicii per 
deitatis suae potentiam novit.' 
. 


Like Theodoret's in earlier days, the protest of Leon- 
tius against explaining a\\.ay our Lord's \\.ords is isolated. 
Thus, the great Greek school man, ] ohn of Damascus, 
,\'ho in the eighth century fornlltlated the theology of 
the Greeks, repudiates as N estorian any assertion of 
real increase in our Lord's knowledge as man, or real 
limitation in His knowledge of the future. 


JOHN DAMASCEXE, de 
'idc Or/hod. iii. 12-23: His 
human nature by its 0\\9n essence does not possess 
the kno\vledge of the future; . but the soul of the Lord, 
because of its unity ,vith the person of God the \V ord 
and its hypostatic identity, ,,'as enriched, as I said, as 
\vith the other divine n1iracles, so \vith the kno\vledge of 
the future (òLà T
V 7rpÒ
 aVTòv TÒV OfÒV ÀÓyov fVW(n,V Kaì T
Z' 

 , I À I ("rI,. , 
V760CTTaTLK1]l' TaVTOTTJTa KaTf7i OIJT1]CTfl', w
 E'fl'}]Z', p.fTa TWZ' 
À '"' 0 '"", '"' \ À ' " ) , 
OL7rWV EOCT1]P.fLWV Kat T1]V TWV P.f/\ OVTWl1 Y
'(OCTtV . 


He goes on to determine that it is 
 estorian to call 
Christ by the name ' ser\9ant (òoÎ'ÀoS') of the Lord 1,' and 


I St. Thoma5 (Summa, p. iii. qu. 20. art. I) allows the expression. So 
Petavius (de blcar/I. vii. 7-Y) and others. Other western theologians 
have agreed more or less decisively with John of Damascus that our Lord, 
as man, is not to he called sel"Z'llS, chiefly because the expression was 
insisted upon by the Adoptionists and repudiated by Pope Hadrian I and 
other oplJonents of this heresy: see de Lugo, de JIyst. Incanl. xxviii. 2. 
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that in spite of the frequent use of the similar phrase 
7Taî
 KVp{OV in the Acts of the Apostles, of ,vhich he takes 
no notice; and N estorian, again, to attribute real intellec- 
tual growth to our Lord in His manhood. 
'He is said to advance in ,visdom and stature and 
grace, because He gro\vs in fact in stature, and through 
His gro\vth in stature, brings out into exhibition the 
\visdonl ,vhich already existed in Him. . . . But those 
,vho say that He grew in ,visdoIn and grace, as ( really) 
receiving increase in these, deny (in fact) that the flesh 
,vas united to the \V ord from the first moment of its 
existence, nor do they aHo\v the union to be hypostatic, 
but assent to N estorius,. . . For if the flesh from the 
first moment of its existence was united to the '.IV ord 
of God, or rather subsisted in Him, and possessed hypo- 
static identity \vith Hinl, ho\v could it have been other- 
\\"ise than perfectly enriched \vith all \visdom and grace? 
( , s::: ' ,\' ,1-. ' ,( \' " ", 
7TpOK07rTf.W uf. I\EYETat (J"O-ytq. Kat 1]1\tKtq. Kat xaptTt, T[1 fLf.V 
('\ ' "é s:::' 5:::' ,... 'e' ,... (,\' " , 
1]1\LKtq. av
wv, uLa uf. T1]
 aV
T](J"f.w
 TT]
 1JI\tK"a
 T1JV 
vt'7Tap- 
,,,, rI,.' , rI,.'" ( 5:::' , 
xov(J"av avnp (J"o"""av EL
 -yaVf.pw(J"LV aywv . . . 01. uE 7TpOK07TTELV 
" '\' rI,.'" ( 8 ' , 
, 
aVTOV I\EYOVTE
 (J"o,,""q. Kat xaptTt W
 7TpO(J" T]K1]V TOVTWV UEXO- 
, 't" f' t ,... , ,... 8 ' 
fLEVOV OVK Eç aKpa
 Ví'õapç;f.W
 TT]
 (J"apKO
 YEYEV1]rT at T1]V 
rI '\ ' , s:::" 0 , f, 
, ß ' 
f.VW(J"w I\EYOV(J"LV, OVuE T1]V Ka V7rOrTTarTtV EvwcrLV 7TPE(J" EVOV(J"L, 
N E(J"TOpíCf.J Of T<f fLaTw,6cþpOVL 7Tf.L8ófLEVOL, (J"XETLK
V ÉVWrTLV 
, ,1, '\' 
, " , " À e " (' 8 ,.., 8 ,.. 
Kat 'I'LI\1]V EVWcrtV TEpaTEVOVTaL o H yap a 1J W
 11
'W 1] T<f EOV 
'\ ' ( 't't" t' t "'\ '\ 5:::' 't ,,, t ,... t ' 
I\OY<f 1J uapÇ fç aKpa
 V7TapçEW
 fLal\'\OV oE EV aVT<f V7;rJPçE Kat, 
'f ,,, , ", ,\' ,\' 
T1W V7fOUTaTLK1]V f.(J"XE TaVTOTT]Ta, 7iW
 OV Tf./\f.LWS KaTE7T/\OVTT]UE 
" rI,.' " ) ' 
7rauav uo,/,tav Kat X apLV ; 


H ere is abstract reasoning, as so often in theology 
and philosophy, ,vinning its triun1ph over facts. In the 
\vest the Agnoetic vie\v was revived by the N estorianizing 
Adoptionists, and treated therefore, in the \vest as in 
the east, as simply a fragment of N estorianism. 
:M 
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AGODARD, bishop of Lyons, records 1 ho\v Felix of 
U rgel, the Adoptionist leader, 'began to teach certain 
people to belie\'e that our Lord Jesus Christ \\.as, accord- 
ing to the flesh, truly ignorant of where Lazarus lay and 
of the day of judgement and of the subject of the con- 
versation of the hvo disciples (on the road to :Emmaus), 
&c. \Vhen I heard this,' he adds, 
-. 


, I approached him in the presence of those \vhom he 
\vas seeking to convince and asked hiln \vhether this \,'as 
really his opinion. And \vhen he sought to establish his 
vie\v I denounced him and expressed abhorrence of his 
corrupt teaching and I sho\ved the others, as best I could, 
how anxiously they should repudiate such ideas, and 
in \vhat sense those passages of Scripture ought to be 
understood: and I caused passages chosen from the 
holy fathers to be read to Felix himself \"hich con- 
tradicted his blasphemies. And \vhen they had been 
read, he promised to apply himself \vith all diligence to 
his o\vn correction.' 


(2) The definition of Chalcedon affirmed the juxta- 
position of the divine and human natures in Christ 
each \vith its separate and distinct operation, but con- 
tributed nothing positive to\vards the solution of the 
question: ho\v is this duality of natures and operations 
related to the unity of the person? Ho\v, for example, 
did the one person Christ, being God, exercise a human 
consciousness, involving as it does hUlnan lin1itations? 
The tendency \vas to regard the divine and hun1an 
natures simply as placed side by side; to speak of Christ 


1 See Agobard adv. Fe/icclll Urge!. c. 5. and the note in Patr. Lat. 
civ. p. 37. 
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as acting no\v in the one and no\v in the other-or, n10re 
specifically, to attribute the po\verful \vorks and \vards 
of the incarnate person to His Godhead and His suf- 
ferings and 'humble' sayings to His manhood. The 
following is a typical passage from the great Tome 
of Leo 1 : 


, The nativity of the flesh is a manifestation of human 
nature: the birth fron1 a virgin is an indication of 
divine po\ver 2. The infancy of the babe is exhibited 
by the lowliness of the cradle: the greatness of the 
Highest is declared by the voices of angels. He wholn 
Herod impiously designs to slay is like humanity in its 
beginnings; but He \vhom the l\Iagi rejoice to adore 
upon their knees is Lord of all. . . . To hunger, to 
thirst, to be \veary, and to sleep is evidently human. 
But to satisfy five thousand men \vith five loaves, and to 
give to the Samaritan \VOn1an living \vater, of ,,"hich 
\vhoso drinketh is secure from further thirst, to \valk 
on the surface of the sea \vith feet not sinking, and to 
allay the s
.velling waves by rebuking the tempest- 
this without doubt is divine. As then (to omit not 
a little), it belongs not to the same nature to ,veep 
for a dead friend \vith the sensation of compassion, and 


1 It should be noted that the dogmatic authority of a letter approved by 
a Council as a whole is not identical with the dogmatic authority of the 
actual formula decreed by the Council; e. g. the letters of St. Cyril are not 
dogmas in the sense in \\ hich it is a dogma that the term theotoclls is 
rightly applied to the Blessed Yirgin. The letters were approved as 
embodying the truth which the Council affirmed. Thus again St. Leo's tome 
was accepted at Cha1cedon as embodying the truth of the permanence and 
distinct reality of Christ" s human nature in the Godhead which assumed it. 
But all the phrases and passages in it are no more of dogmatic authority 
than the reading of I John iv. 3 qui so/vit Iesum (ð À'rJEL TÒV 'I1]CTovv) 
adopted in the tome (c. 5). 
2 i. e. an indication that Christ, the child, was God. 

I 2 
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to raise the same friend to life again at the authority 
of a \vord ; . . . or to hang upon the cross and to make 
all the elenlents tremble, turning daylight into night; 
or to be pierced \vith nails, and to open the gates of 
paradise to the faith of the thief; so it belongs not to 
the same nature to say 1 alld the Father are one, and to 
say the Father -is greater tllall II.' 
In his notes on this passage Dr. Bright 2 quotes some 
parallels (\vhich, in fact, abound), e. g. St. Athanasius, ad,/. 
Ariall. iii. 32 ' In the case of Lazarus He uttered a hunlan 
voice, as man 
 but divincly, as God, did He raise Lazarus 
from the dead.' And St. Gregory N azianzen, , Orthodox 
\\Titers clearly Inake a distinction bet\veen the things 
\vhich belong to Christ-they assign to \vhat is human 
the facts that He ,vas born, \vas tempted, hungered, 
thirsted, ,vas \veary, and slept; and they set do\vn to 
the Godhead the facts that He \vas glorified by angels, 
that He overcame the tempter and fed the people in 
the \vilderness and \valked on the surface of the sea.' 
lIe quotes further the fornlula of reunion between 
St. Cyril and the Easterns, ending \\-ith the words 
, \Ve kno,v that theologians have treated some of 
the expressions concerning our Lord as common, as 
referring to one person, and have distinguished others as 
referring to t\VO natures, and have taught us to refer to 
Christ's Godhead those \vhich are appropriate to deity 
(8fonpelffî.;) and to the manhood those \vhich imply 


1 Eþ. ad Flav. c. 4. This is a working out in example of the general 
principle: 'Agit utraque forma cum alteril1s comml1nione quod proprium 
est; verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et carne exsequente quod carnis 
est. Unl1m horum coruscat miracl1lis, alilld succumbit inimiis.' 
\I .5t. Leo Oil the Incarnation (Masters, 1886) pp. 230 ff. 
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hurniliation,' and he proves that this practice \vas 
endorsed by St. Cyril. 
N o,v in regard to this tendency, to distribute to the 
two natures the \vords and acts of Christ, ,ve may 
remark that up to a certain point it must be accepted 
by all \vho believe in Christ's Godhead. Thus' I and 
my Father are one thing' (St. John x. 30) is pijp.a 
Of07Tpf1í'
. It could only be spoken by one who, how- 
ever truly incarnate, ,vas Himself God. St. John viii. 40 
, 1\'1 e, a man "Tho hath told you the tru th \v hich I have 
heard from God,' is àVOpW1í07TpE7iÉ
. It could only be 
spoken by one \vho, \vhatever else he ,vas, was really 
man. But beyond the rare ,vords of our Lord about 
His o,vn essential being, such as the one just cited or 
St. Matthe\v xi. 27 'No one kno\veth the Father save 
the Son' - beyond such words and the accompanying 
divine claim on men \\J"hich such words are necessary 
to interpret and justify, there is very little recorded in 
our Lord's life-may I say nothing ?-which belongs to 
the divine nature þer se and not rather to the divine 
nature acting under conditions of manhood. He had 
come to reveal God and to make His claim felt not as 
a messenger but as the Son. For this purpose He spoke 
as what He '''as, the Son. But He came to reveal God 
and make His claim felt, under conditions and limita- 
tions of manhood, and His po,verful ,yorks, no less than 
His humiliations, are in the Gospels attributed to His 
manhood. Thus His miracles in general, and in parti- 
cular the raising of Lazarus, are attributed by our Lord 
to the Father, as answering His own prayer, and to the 
Holy Spirit as 'the finger of God,' and St. Luke 
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describes Hi
 miracles generally as the result of 'the 
pO\\Ter of the Lord' present \vith Him 1. This is a point 
01l 'iuhicll-it 1Jlltst be ellzphatically said-accurate exegesis 
re1lders z"JJzþossible to us the phraseology of the Fathers 
exactly as it stallds. So Dr. \Vestcott remarks 'It is 
unscri ptural, though the practice is supported by strong 
patristic authority, to regard the Lord during His historic 
life, as acting no\v by His human and no\v by His divine 
nature only. The two natures \vere inseparably combined 
in the unity of His person. In all things He acts per- 
sonally; and, as far as it is revealed to us, His greatest 
\,'orks during His earthly life are \vrought by the help 
of the Father through the energy of a humanity 
enabled to do all things in fello\vship \vith God (camp. 
John xi. 41 f.) 2.' 



 8. 
MedzacI'al and scholastic tlzcolog)'. 


By the time of Augustine in the \\Test, and by the time 
of John of Damascus at least in the east, the theological 
determination against the adlnission of a real gro\vth in 
our Lord's human knowledge or a real ignorance in I-lis 
human condition, such as the Gospel documents describe, 
must be regarded as fixed 3. I nlust however indicate 


1 St. John xi. 41, St. Matt. xii. 28, St. Luke v. 17; and see above, p. 80. 
2 Eþ. to the Hebrews, p. 66. 
3 Apparent exceptions do not on examination seem to hold, e. g. St. 
Bernard, commenting on l\lalk xiii. 32 (de Gra({. H1I11I. cc. 3, 10), seeks to 
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a certain greater definiteness \vhich \vas given to the 
denial. In the earlier nlediaeval period \vriters speak of 
Christ in general terms as possessing even in I-lis human 
soul the divine omniscience. Thus Fulgentius in the sixth 
century asserts that Christ, in virtue of the hypostatic 
union, certainly had in His human soul the full kno\v- 
ledge of the Godhead: He kno\vs as man all that He 
knows as God, though not in the same 111anner; for as 
God He kno\vs naturally, as man He kno\vs In such 
a \vay as still to remain hUlnan 1. And A.lcuin (c. 790) 
asserts that' the soul of Christ may not be held to have 
lacked in any respect the full kno\vledge of the Godhead, 
inasmuch as it formed one person \vith the vVord 2.' 
This however, as Cassiodorus pointed out 3, \vas clearly 


avoid imputing mendacity to Christ by admitting a real ignorance of the 
day and hour in respect of His human experience: I etsi suae divinitatis 
intuitu, aeque omnia praeterita scilicet praesentia atque futura perlustrando, 
diem quoque ilIum palam habebat, non tamen ullis carnis suae sensibus 
experiendo agnoverat.' But when commenting on Luke ii. 52 (hom. super 
lJIisslts est ii. 10), he denies to our Lord, because He was God, all real 
growth as in human knowledge: 'non secundum quod erat, sed secundum 
quod apparebat intelligendum est. . . . constat ergo quia semper Jesus virilem 
animum habuit, etsi semper in corpore vir non apparuit.' Ch. 9: 'vir [i. e. 
a grown man] igitur erat Jesus necdum etiam natus, sed sapientia non aetate, 
animi vigore non viribus corporis. maturitJ.te sensuum non corpulentia 
membrorum ; neque enim minus fuit sapientia Jesus conceptus quam natus, 
parvus quam magnus.' All that he would admit then of ignorance of the 
day and hour is that He had not realized it in terms of human sensibility; 
or (like Gregory) that ignorant ex hUlI/anitate, He knew ill humanitate. 
1 Fu]g. ad Ferrand. Ep. xiv. 26 -32 (P. L. lxv. p. 420) 'novit anima 
Christi quantum ilIa [deitas] sed non sicut ina.' On the other hand, in the 
ad Trasinumd. i. 8 (p. 231) he seems to. admit a real growth in the know- 
ledge of our Lord's human soul, according to Luke ii. 52. 
2 de ride S. TrÍ1l. ii. II, 12 (P. L. d. p. 31) 'non aestimandum est 
animae Christi in aliquo plenam divinitatis dee5se notitiam, cuius una est 
persona cum Verba.' He goes on to explain that Christ said that He did 
not know wbat He causes others not to know (as Augustine). 
3 Ca
siod. in Psalm. cxxxviii. 5 (P. L. lxx. p. 985, quoted by Peter 
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to ignore the truth that the human faculty essentially 
falls short of the divine. Thus Peter Lombard decides I 
that \vhile Christ's human soul 'kne\v all things that 
God knows,' it did not apprehend them so clearly and 
perspicuously as God. 
Later, again, St. Thomas Aquinas is found carrying 
definition further, and laying it do\vn that Christ pos- 
sessed both divine and human kno\vledge; and further, 
the human soul of Christ possessed kno\vledge of three 
kinds: 
(i) scicntia bcata, i. e. the perfect human participation 
in the beatific vision, or the divine light by \vhich Christ 
as man kne\v things as they exist in the eternal Word; 
(ii) sciclltia Ì1zdita '(Icl Ùifusa, by which Christ possessed 
the perfect knowledge of things as they are relatively to 
rnankind ; 
(iii) sciclltia acquisita, the kno\vledge of things derived 
from experience. On this subject Aquinas professes 
that he has changed his opinion, and decides that Christ, 
though he already ab initio possessed perfect kno\vledge 
in His human soul by sciclltia Ùifllsa \vithout reference to 
experience, also acquired that very same kno\vledge by 
sensitive experience 2. This latter point remained in con- 
troversy bet,,'een Thomists and Scotists, but it is purely 


Lombard) 'Veritas humanae conditionis ostenèitur, quia assumptus homo 
divinae substantiae non potest adaequari vel in scientia vel in alio.' There- 
fore Christ in the person of the Psalmist cries' .fllirabilis facta est scie1ztia 
t"lla ex me et non þotero ad eam.' 
1 Petro Lomb. Sente1l!. iii. dist. 14. The opposite of Peter Lombard's 
proposition was condemned at Basle. Sess. xxii. 'anima Christi videt Deum 
tam clare et intense quantum clare et intense Deus videt se ipsum.' 
2 See Summa, p. iii. quo ix. ff. 'Ve are inclined to ask with an 
objector mentioned by de Lugo 'quid ergo multiplicandae sunt tot 
scientiae in Christo circa eadem obiecta? ' 
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academic. The subject is pursued ,vith an infinite 
intricacy in later scholastics such as Suarez or de Lugo. 
But in the result it is affirmed in the strongest way and 
,vith con1plete unanimity that Christ's human soul ,vas 
from the first moment of its creation what is commonly 
meant by omniscient, so that no place is left in it for faith 
or hope \ and the distinction of the divine and human 
consciousnesses is safeguarded only by metaphysical 
refinements: as by the affirmation that Christ knew in 
His human soul at the first instant of its creation and 
at every moment all reality or existence of every kind, 
past, present and future, \vith all its latent possibilities, 
but not the abstract possibilities of existence \vhich He 
kne\v only as God 2. 
I t must ho\vever be noticed (J) that there is a general 
sense of doubt in all the scholastic literature as to ho,v 
much of all this ratiocination is de fide; though Petavius 
decides that the opinion of those ".ho recognize actual 
limitation of knowlcdge in the human soul of Christ, 
'though formerly it received the countenance of some 
men of highest eminence, ,vas afterwards marked as 
a heresy 3.' 
(2) that many of the scholastic writers, such as de Lugo, 


1 Summa, p. iii. quo vii. art. 3, 4. 
2 St. Thomas, /. c. quo x. art. 2. de Lugo, de J.1Jj'st. Incarn. disp. xix. 
1. Cf. Peta\'ius, de Incant. xi. 3. 
 6 'The soul of Christ knew all things 
that are, or ever will be, or ever have be.en, but not what are only in þosse 
not in fact.' 
3 de Incar1z. xi. 1. 
 15. Among recent Roman Catholic writers, 
Dr. Hermann Schell, Kalholisch Dog1llalik (Paderbom, 1892), shows a 
disposition to criticize the scholastic determinations, and to assert the 
reality of the growth and limitations of our Lord's consciousness as man. 
But he is, apparently, so hampered by decisions believed to be authoritative 
that in the result his position is hardly intelligible. 
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profess to be deciding only \\.hat \vas true as a 1Jlatter of 
fact about our Lord: it being admitted for instance that 
in abstract possibility the human mind of Christ l1light 
even have contracted actual error. This admission of 
the scholastics is valuable for us \vho feel that \",hat \\.e 
have gained from the more exact study of the Gospels 
is a conviction different from theirs of what \vas true 
in fact, so far as concerns the limitation of our Lord's 
human kno\vledge. This changed conviction of \vhat 
\vas true in fact leads us to \velcome their abstract 
admissions as to \vhat might have been true without 
overthro\ving the principle of the Incarnation I. 
Ey "yay of comment on these scholastic conclusions, 
there are t\\"O points to \vhich it is \vorth ,,"hile calling 
attention. 
1. The earlier mediaeval and scholastic method appears 
to put the dogmas of the Church in a \vrong place
. The 
dogmas are prin1arily intended as limits of ecclesiastical 
thought rather than as its premises: they are the hedge 
rather than the pasture-ground: they block us off fronl 
lines of error rather than edify us in the truth. By 
them \ve are "yarned that Christ is no inferior being but 
very God; and that He became at His Incarnation 
completely man, not in body only but in mind and 
spirit; and that remaining the same one and divine 
person He yet subsists henceforth in two distinct 
1 de Lugo, de JIJ'st. bzcarll. disp. x),.i. 3. The inquiry is All [Christi] 
cog1litio fut.'rit vel potuerit esse falsa? The answer is to fuerit, no; to 
polueri! esse, yes; according to the communis and verior opinion. Such 
fallibility, it is argued, need not have interfered with His teaching office; 
might have been allowed b)y the divine nature, &c. 
2 I have tried to express the point also at somewhat greater length, in 
B. L. pp. 106, 108. 
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natures. But thus \varned off from cardinal errors, \ve 
are sent back to the N e\v Testament, especially to the 
Gospels, to edify ourselves in the positive conception of 
\vhat the Incarnation really meant. To Irenaeus, to 
Origen, to Athanasius, the X e\v Testament is the real 
pasture-ground of the soul: and the function of the Church 
is conceived to be to keep men to it. But after a time 
there comes a change. The dognlas are used as the posi- 
tive premises of thought. The truth about Christ's person 
is formed deductively and logically from the dognlas 
-\vhether decrees of councils or popes, or sayings of 
great fathers \vhich are ranked as authoritative-and 
the figure in the Gospels gro\vs dim in the background. 
Particular texts froln the Gospels which seem contrary 
to current ecclesiastical teaching are quoted and re- 
quoted, but though, taken together, they Inight have 
availed to restore a more historical image of the divine 
person incarnate, in fact they are taken one by one and 
explained away \vith an ingenuity \vhich excites in 
equal degrees our admiration of the logical skill of the 
disputant and our sense of the lamentably lo\v ebb at 
\vhich the true and continuous interpretation of the 
Gospel docutnents obviously lies. 
2. The view of the Incarnation current in the 1\1iddle 
Ages, \\"hich, as has been said, tended to minimize the 
real apprehension of our Lord's manhood, had its roots 
not only in a one-sided zeal for the Godhead of Jesus, 
but also in a certain metaphysical conception of God. 
\Vhat I must caU the biblical idea of the Incarnation 
seems to postulate that \ve should conceive of God as 
accommodating Himself to the conditions of human life 
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in order to its development and recovery. God, the 
Son of God, must be conceived to exist not only 
according to His O\Vl1 natural mode of being, but also 
reaIly and personally under the limitations of n1anhood. 
:Fronl this point of vie\v the Incarnation might seem 
to be the supreme and intensified example of that 
general divine sympathy, by which God lives not only 
in His o\vn life but also in the life of His creatures. 
and (in a sense) might fall in \vith a general doctrine 
of the divine immanence. Such an idea of divine 
sympathy and love is to be found in Christian theology 
even \vhere \\'e should least expect it, as in the Pseudo- 
Dionysius 1 ,vhere he describes God as carried out of 
Himself by His love for H is creatures, and it is akin 
to Old Testament language about God. For in the Old 
'r estament, if God is represented as ,vhol1y and person- 
ally distinct from His creatures, yet He is constantly 
represented also as follo\ving along \vith the fortunes of 
I lis people, collectively and individually, ,vith an active 
and vigorous sympathy; or in other \vords He IS con- 
ceived of morally rather than metaphysically. 


1 de Div. Nom. iv. 13 (P. G. iii. p. 7 12) lUTLlI Ka2 f.KUTaTLKÒ
 ð (}fîo
 lpw
, 
OVK ÈWV ÈaVTWV Etvat TOV
 Èpa.uTá
, àÀÀà. TWV f.POJp.Évwv... TOÀP.f}TÉOV 
È 
Ka2 TOVTO tJ1Tfp àÀ'1}(}Eía
 d1TEÍÌI ÓTL Ka2 aVTÒ
 0 7TávTWV aíTLo
 Tip KaÀo/ Krn 
à"Ya(}[jJ TWV 1TávTWV fpWTt 
tt ÚTTfpßOÀ
V T7]
 Èp
TtK7]
 å"Ya(}ÚT'1}TO
 l!w ÈaVTOV 
"'(tvÉTaL, Taî
 Ei
 Tà ÓVTa 1TávTa 1Tpovoíat
 Ka2 oTov å"Ya(}ÚT'1}Tl Ka2 å"Ya7T
UEt Ka2 
f{X1Jn (}ÉÀ"YETat. 
Cf. the later (fourteenth century) mystic Kicolas Cabasilas de Vita ill 
Christo 6 (P. G. d. p. 6'H,) Ka(}á1Tfp "Yàp TW" Ú.V(}pW1TWV TOV
 Èp:;;vTa
 È[íU'TT}UL 
TÒ cþíÀTPOV, õTav 1J7TEpßáÀÀ?7 Ka2 KpEÎ'IUOV -yÉV'1}Tat TWV fJE[ap.Évwv, TèJv íuov 
TPÚ1TOV ð 1Tfp2 TOV
 åV(}pW1TOV
 ;pw
 'TÙV (}f:ÙV ËKÉVW(]EV. I feel gratitude to 
Dorner (Persoll of Christ, div. ii. vol. í. pp. 240 ff.), for calling attention 
to thi
 interesting author. But I cannot but think he overstates his doctrine 
in this respect. 
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On the other hand Greek philosophy ,vas primarily 
concerned to conceive of God metaphysically. He \vas 
the One in opposition to the n1any objects of sense, and 
the Absolute and Unchangeable in opposition to the 
relative and mutable. In particular the divine immuta- 
bility had a nleaning assigned to it very different from that 
,,'hich belongs to it in the Bible, a nleaning determined 
by contrast, not to the changeableness of human purpose, 
but to the very idea of ' motion' ,vhich, as belonging to 
the material, ,vas also supposed to be of the nature of 
the evil. There is no doubt that this Greek meta- 
physical conception of God influenced Christian theology 
largely and not only for good 1. In particular, through 
the medium of N eo-Platonism, it deeply coloured the 
thought of that remarkable and anonymous author who, 
writing about A. D. 500, passed himself off, probably 
\\"ithout any intention to deceive, as Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the convert of St. Paul. With him the 
Inetaphysical conceptions of the transcendence, incom- 
prehensibility, absolute unity and immutability of God 
are a master passion 2. In his general philosophy the 
result of his zeal for the One is to lead him to ascribe 
to the manifold life of the universe only a precarious 
reality. In his vie,v of the Incarnation it produces at 
least a monophysite tendency. 
Jesus, e\"en by His human name, is regarded as 
imparting illumination according to His super-essential 
Godhead 3, or He is spoken of as by His Incarnation 


I See Hatch's Hibbert Lectures 1888 (\Yilliams & Norgate) pp. 239 ff. 
2 See esp. de Div. .A"om. c. xiii, and c( Dr. \VestcotÙì Religious Thought 
ill the 'Vest (Macmillan, 1891) pp. 182-5. 
S de Cad. Hier. i. 2. 
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bringing us back into the unity of the divine life 1. 
But Dionysius markedly shrinks from asserting a 
really human activity of the Incarnate; and, ,,"hile 
accepting the real Incarnation as delivered in tradition, 
he is at pains to assert that not only did the Godhead 
suffer no alteration and confusion in this unutterable 
self-humiliation, but also that In respect of His 
humanity Jesus \,.as still supernatural and supersub- 
stantia1 2 ; He performed human acts in a superhuman 
manner; it is hardly safe to say that he existed 
or acted as man, but He must be described as ex- 
hibiting in our manhood a ne\v mode of 'theandric J 
activity 3. On the \vhole \ve feel that the humanity 
of Jesus is. in the Areopagite, little but the veil for 
that divine self-disclosure ,vhich is at the same time 
a self-concealment 4. The Incarnation becomes a partial 
theophany. 
K o\v the influence of this ,vriter-presumed to be of 
almost apostolic authority-became exceedingly great 
in the \yest \vhen he first appeared in the translation 
by Scotus Erigena 5. Erigena himself \vas profoundly 


1 de Eeel. lIier. iii. 13, iv. 10. 

 de Div. jl/om. ii. 10. Here however he is quoting Hierotheus. 
S Ep. ad Caiulll lIfollach. 4. This word eEav
pL"ÌJ ÈVfP'YfLa became the 
motto of the 110nothelites. Cf. de Div. AÕ1I1" ii. 9, where Christ's human 
acts are said to belong to a ' supernatural physiology.' 
f Ep. ad Caiu11l, 3. 
5 For his influence on Thomas Aquinas see the remark of his editor, 
Corderius, r'bs. >..ii. (P. G. iii. pp. 90 ff.), 'Facile patet,' he concludes, 
'angelicl1m doctorem totam fere doctrinam theologicam ex puris5imis 
Dion)"sii fontibus hausisse. cum yix ulla sit periodus e qua non ipse tanquam 
apis argumentosa theologicl1m succum extraxerit et in Sl1mmam, veluti ql1od- 
dam alveare, pluribus quaestionibus articulisque, ceu cellulis, theologico 
melle [? melli] servando distinctl1m, redegerit.' 
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affected by him \ and he in turn diffused in a later age 
the influence he had received 2. Thus early scholastic 
philosophy is largcly dominated by a neo-platonic 
rather than Christian idea of the Incarnation,-that 
the inconlprehensible God partially manifests Himself 
under a human yeil : the manhood is but the tempo- 
raryor permanent robe 3 of Godhead. In an extreme 
form this idea came to be kno\vn as Nihilianism. 
The eternal Son, it \vas said, became, in becoming 
incarnate, nothing He ,vas not before. The humanity 
is no addition to H is person: it is but the robe of 
Godhead, and the robe is no addition to the \\Tearer's 
person. but simply gives appropriateness to I-lis ap- 
pearance. This view is stated, among others, by Peter 
Lombard 4. 


, Sunt etiam alii qUI In incarnatione Verbi non solum 
personam ex naturis con1positam negant, verum etiam 
hominem aliquem sive etian1 aliquam substantianl ibi 
ex anima et carne compositam vel factam diffitentur. 
Sed sic illa duo, scilicet animarn et carnem, Verbi per- 
sonae vel naturae unita esse aiunt, ut non ex illis duo- 
bus vel ex his tribus aliqua natura vel persona fieret 
shoe componeretur, sed illis duobus velut indumento 
Verbum Dei vestiretur ut mortalium oculis congruenter 


1 His ,-iew of the Incarnation is best seen in de Div. 1\ at. v. 25 27: and 
see further: pp. 240 n. 2, 281. 

 Not to any great extent at once or in .his own lifetime. The influence 
of Scot us and Dionysius becomes more apparent in the twelfth century. 
3 Apparently the phraseolC\gy of the 'robe' was first brought into 
prominence in the school of Apollinarius of Laodicea. Hi::; moderate 
disciple Jovius spoke of the flesh of Christ as the tTTOÀ-q Kaì 7TfpLßöÀaLOv Ka
 
1T'poKáÀvppa pVUT1Jpíov KpV7TTOp
VOV (ill Leontius E)"z. P.G.lxxxvi. pp. 1956 b, 
1960 a). 
, Selllt. lib. iii. dist. 6 f. Cf. dist. 10. 
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appareret. Ipsa persona Verbi quae prius erat sine 
indunlento, assumptione indumenti non est divisa vel 
mutata, sed una eademque immutata permansit.' Among 
the authorities for this position St. Augustine is quoted, 
commenting on the Latin version of Philippians ii. 7 
habitz! illventus est 1/t h01110 1. Habitus, Augustine says, 
always means something \vhich is an unessential accident 
or appendage of something else: (manifestum est in ea 
re dici habitum quae aècidit vel accedit alicui, ita ut earn 
possit etiam non habere.' But different sorts of habitus 
nlay be distinguished according as the accession of the 
Ilabitlts produces or does not produce a change in the 
possessor of it, or in the habitus itself. The humanity of 
Christ, he decides, belongs to the class of habitus \vhich 
do not change their possessors but are themselves 
changed, as for example is the case with a robe. And 
he continues, (Deus enim filius se1Jletipsul1l exÙzallÙJit, 
non formam suain mutans, sed for 1Jla lJl ser'l/l. accipiellS . . . 
verum hominenl suscipiendo habitu illventus cst ut h01JIO, 
id est habendo hominem inventus est ut homo, non sibi, 
sed eis quibus in homine apparuit.' 


Peter Lombard does not in this passage decide in 
favour of this vie\v, but in fact he appears to have held 
it as his opinion, \vithout positively asserting it 2. This 


1 de div. tj1facsl. Ixxxiii. qn. 73. 
2 John of Cornwall (c. I 170), Peter Lombard's pupil and in this respect 
opponent, is explicit on this point See Eulogiu1n ad Alex. iii. in P. L. 
cxcix. pp. 1052-3 'Quod vero a magistro Petro Abaelardo hanc opinionem 
Sl1am magister Petrus Lombardus accepit, eo magis suspicatus sum, quia 
librum ilIum fref]uenter prae manibus habebat . . . Opinionem suam dixi. 
Quod enim fuerit haec eius opinio certum est. Quod vera non fuerit 
eius assertio haec, ipse testatur in capitulo suo. . . . Praeterea, paulo 
antequam electus esset in episcopum parisiensem, mihi et omnibus auditori- 
bus eius qui tunc aderant protestatus est, quod haec non esset assertio sua, 
sed opinio sola quam a magistro acceperat. Haec enim verba subiecit: 
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theory that God in becoming incarnate did not become 
aliquid or nihil factus est quod no'll fuer-it ante is \vhat 
is ca11ed i'Jihilianisll1, and becoming \videly diffused 
created such scandal that it ,vas condemned by Alex- 
ander I I I in I I 77 1. I n fact, such a plai nl y monoph ysi te 
position could not but be condemned, but the ideas 
which prompted it ,vere neither condemned nor dis- 
carded. In spite of the fact that a suspicion of heresy 
attached itself to the phraseology of the 'lJestis or 
habitus, as applied to the humanity of our Lord, it 
was still employed 2; and the metaphysical conception 
of the immutability of God, in a sense different to the 
scriptural, still held ground. The fact ,vas not really 
faced that God in becoming n1an really submitted 
Himself to the conditions of human life. Just as in the 
theology of nature all the emphasis ,vas (if I may so 
express it) on the fact that nature is in God and little 
on the fact that God is in nature, so in regard to the 


nee unqull1Jl fleo 'l'olente erit asserlio mea, nisi quae fuerit fides catholit-a. 
Postea vero per quosdam homines loquaces magis quam perspicaces quae 
nec in cubilibus essent 2.udienda usque hodie praedicantur super tecta.' 
1 The chief theologian of the controversy was John of Cornwall. His 
conclusion (in the Eulogium, c. 20) is that' Christus est aliquis homo et 
utique sanctissimus et beatissimus hominum; et quod Christus secundum 
humanitatem est aliquid, et uti que verus homo animalis, verum corpus, 
natura, substantia, unurn totum.' The Pope (see 1Ian3i, C01zcil. xxi. p.l081) 
bids the archbishop of Rheims to summon the magistri of Paris and Rheims 
and neighbouring towns to condemn the proposition 'quod Christus non sit 
aliquid secundum quod est homo.' I do !1Ot think it has been noticeà that 
there is an apparent connexion between the doctrine of nihilianism in 
reference to Christ and that of transubstantiation in regard to the eucharist. 
This is pointed out in the next dissertation. 
:I See quotations in Landriot, Le Christ de la Tradition \Paris, 1888) 
i. p. 84 and note I, esp. St. Thorn. Aquinas · sicut vestÏs formatur secundum 
formam vestientis et non mutat vestientem, inde antiqui dixerunt quod vergit 
in accidens.' 


N 
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Incarnation all the emphasis is on the fact that behind 
the veil of the humanity is God, not on the fact that 
God \yas really Inade 111an. 
I t is significant of the sanIe tendency of thought 
that the theological speculation of the tinle tended 
nIore and n10re to deprive of relationship, of movemcnt 
and life, the conception of the divine nature in itself. 
So immutably one wås it necessary to conceive the 
Godhead to be, that Pctcr Lonlbard denied that the 
divine nature, as distinguished froln the divine 
persons, can be described as eithcr 'generating' or 
, generated' or 'procecding.' Such a doctrine, \vhich 
repudiates a mode of exprcssion familiar in the fathers, 
produced a strcnuous prote
t froln Richard of St. Victor I 
\"ith others. I J e deficd its Inaintainers to produce 
even a single father as authorizing such a denial. The 
challenge \vas pcrhaps ilnpossible to nIeet, but, none 
the less, the fourth Lateran Council in 12 I5-the saine 
\vhich affirmed transubstantiation-defended the l\Iaster 
of the Sentences and ga,re his opinion dognlatic authority 2. 
Anglican \\.riters-such as Bull and Binghall1 3--have 


1 de Trill. vi. 22 (P. L. cxcvi. p. 986) 'Procul dubio nihil aliud est 
Patris persona quam substantia ingenita, nihil aliud Filii persuna quam 

ubstantia genita. Sed multi tcmporibus nostris surrexere qui non aucient 
hoc dicere, quin potius, quod multo periculosius est, contra sanctorum 
pat rum auctoritatem . . . an dent negare et omnibus modis conantur refellere, 
nullo modo concedunt quod substantia gignat substantiam . . . Affcral1t, 
si possl1nt, auctoritatem, non ùicam plures sed saltem unam, quae neget 
substantiam gignere sub;,tantiam.' 
2 
Iansi, COllcil. xxii. p. 9
 3 ' IlIa res [ divina natura] non est generans 
neque genita nee procedens: sed est Pater qui generat, Filius qui gignitur, et 
Spiritus sanctus qui procedit: ut distinctiones sint in person is et unitas in 
natura.' 
3 See Bull, Dif. Fitl. Nic. iv. I. 9 (Library of Allg1o-Cath. Theol ii. p. 5 68 ): 
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treated the decision \vith little respect, and indeed it 
appears not only highly precarious in itself but also to 
have its origin in a false metaphysical conception of 
unity and immutability. 



 9. 


Tile theolog.y of the ReforJJzatz"on 1. 


Ho\v the scholastic theology \vas presenting itself to 
thoughtful lTIinds at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, \ve 111ay judge from the attitude to\vards it of 
Erasmus 2 and Colet. EraSlTIUS is, of course, violent in 
the expression of his antipathy. But that antipathy 
itself he had in part in1bibed from Colet, or at the 
least Colet had confirmed it. He tells us ho\v in the 
course of conversation he had at last extracted fron1 


he describes retavius as unable to ' whitewash' this view, which is a piece 
of 'scholastic tr.fling.' And Bingham's Sermon on the Trinity (1Vorks, 
x. 377, Oxford, 1855;, who quotes the fathers more or less at lcngth. 
1 In this section I have depended much upon Dorner (Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ) and Bruce 
 The Humiliation of Christ) for the history 
of opinion. 
2 Nowhere does Erasmus' attitude towards current theology appear more 
strikingly than in the Annotations appended to his edition of the Xew 
Testament in Greek (1516 , e.g. on I Tim. i. 4 'à1Tf:pá.JlrOl
, cuiusmodi fere 
nunc sunt vulgarium theologorum quodlibeta. Nam quo plus est ciusmodi 
quaestiuncularum hoc plus etiam subscatet.' Again on I Tim. i. 6 
, j.lQraLOÀo-yí.a. Quantum ad pronunciationem attinet mataeologia non 
multum abest a theologia, cum res inter se plurimum discrepent. Proinde 
nobis quoque cavendum est ne sic sectemur theologiam ut in mataeologiam 
incidamus, de frivolis nngis sine fine diglacliantes, ea potius tractemus quae 
nos transforment in Christum et caelo dignos reddant.' 


N 2 
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Co let, \vho sho\ved great un\\Tillingness to speak on the 
subject, a condemnation even of Aquinas 1. Erasmus 
had been excepting .L\quinas fronl a general condenlna- 
tion of scholastics. 'Colet turned his full eye upon hilTI 
in order to learn \vhether he really \vas speaking in 
earnest; and concluding that it \vas so, '
\Vhat," he 
said, \vith a sort of inspired force (taJlqllalll ajjl a/lis 
spiritlt qlloda1l1), "do you extol to me such a nlan as 
Aquinas? If he had not been possessed \vith arrogance, 
he would not have defined everything \vith so lTIuch 
temerity and pride; and if he had not had something 
of the worldly spirit he \,'ouId not have corrupted the 
\vhole doctrine of Christ \\"ith his profane philosophy.'" 
This is no doubt a hard unsympathetic judgement on 
Aquinas personally, but coming from a nlan like Coh
t 
it is an important judgement on the nlethod \vhich he 
represents. The experience of the scholastic system 
inspired in Colet's nlind a passionate desire to return 
to simplicity-to the Bible and the !-\ postles' Creed 2. 
And no one can interpret the Reformation rightly, on its 


1 Erasmus, Eþ. 43:', Oþera (Lyons, 1 i03) iii. p. 458 and cf. Seebohm, 
Oxford Reformers (Longmans, 1869) pp. 102 ff. Froude, Life and Letters 
of Erasmus (Longmans, 1894) PP' 106, &c. 
2 Seebohm, I. c. p. 106. See Erasmus. Eþ. 207 'Optarim frigidas 
istas argutias aut amputari prorsus aut certe solas non esse theologis, et 
Christum illum simplicem ac purum penitus inseri mentibus hominum: id 
quod hac potissimum via fieri posse existimo si linguarum adminiculis adiuti 
in ipsis fontibus philosophemur.' Eþ. :P9 ' Quae pertinent ad fidem quam 
paucissimis articulis absolvantur.' Eþ. 613 (to Archbp. of Palermo) 'Ea 
[pax] vix cons tare poterit, nisi de quam potest paucissimis definiamus et in 
multis liberum relinquamus suum cuique iudicium, propterea quod in gens 
sit rerum plurimarum obscuritas, et hoc morbi fere innatum sit hominum 
ingeniis ut cedere nesciant simul atque res in contention em vornta est; quae 
postquam incaluit, hoc cuique videtur verissimum quod temere tuendum 
susceperit.' The whole of this letter is of the greatest interest. 
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re1igious side, \vho does not bear in mind the existence 
of a wide-spread and passionate desire to get back to 
the Christ of the Gospels and the prinlitive Church. 
In the case of Luther, this return to the Christ of the 
Gospels at once produced a belief in properly human 
limitations of knowledge in our Lord's manhood. 'Ac- 
cording to the plain sense of Luke's words (ii. 52), in 
the simplest manner possible, it really took place that 
the older Christ gre\v, the greater He grew: the greater, 
the more rational; the more rational, the stronger in 
spirit and the fuller of wisdom before God, in Himself 
and before the people. These ,vords need no gloss. 
Such a view too is attended with no danger and is 
Christian; \vhether it contradicts the articles of faith 
imagined by scholastics or not is of no consequence 1.' 
So he emphasizes the hUlnan reality of our Lord's 
teInptation and desolation. This ethical reality of our 
Lord's manhood he interpreted, not by any theory of 
the divine self-elnptying-for he made the already 
IUt1Jlall Christ the non1inative to ÈKÉVW(J"H' in Phil. ii. 6- 
but by a view ,vhich tends in the N estorian direction. 
His language seeins to postulate a separate personality 
for the human nature of Christ, and though he believes 
the man Jesus to have been indissolubly united to the 
Godhead from the first, yet he conceives the effects of 
the union to have been only gradually imparted to him 2. 
This quasi-N estorian tendency, however, \vas checked in 


1 l.uther's Opera, 'Aí.n:heJlþostille' (\Valch, xi. pp. 389-90). See Dorner, 
I.e. div. ii. vol. ii. pp. 91 ff. 
2 See Dorner, I.e. pp. 95-100, and note 8, p. 391. In the above passage 
I have adopted Dorner's view of Luther's early theory, which his references 
seem to me to justify. But see Bruce, I.e. lect. iii. note A, p. 3;3. 
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Luther by the sacramental controversy. Driven to defend 
the doctrine of the real presence of our Lord's body and 
blood in the sacrarnent of the cucharist by a theory of 
the ubiquity of our Lord even in His humanity, he ,vas 
led to speak of this ubiquity as resulting from the union 
of the divine and human natures, and of the COJJl11l1/1lÏcatio 
idio1l1at1l1Jl from one to the other as existing from the 
beginning of the Incarnation 1. This led to a de\-elop- 
tnent of thought in a l\Ionophysite rather than a N csto- 
rian direction and this rival tendency, \vhich renders 
Luther's Christolo
y very difficult to understand as 
a ,vhole, became dominant in the Lutheran schools. 
I t resulted in the formation of a Christology based on 
ubiquitarianism, ,vhich Dr. A. B. Bruce, \vithout undue 
severity, pronounces to be. to an amazing extent, 'arti- 
ficial. unnatural, and incredible 2 .' 
l\Ieanwhile the H..eformed (Zwinglian) theologians, in 
strong opposition to the Lutheran interpretation of the 
C01JUIlltllicatio idiolllal1ull 3, ,vere en1phasizing the distinct 


1 Dorner, l. c. pp. 127,132-4, 13R-9. 
2 Bruce, I. c. p. 83. 
::: To the doctrine they held, see Kiemeyer, Collatio COllfessiollunl (Leip- 
zig, 18....0), pp. 485 (Colljèssio Helvetica posterior), 632 (Repe/ilio AllhaltÙza) , 
hut in its original sense. The phrase àVTíÔO(Tl
 lô(wJ.1.áTW!' was originally used 
-first apparently by Leontius of Byzantium-to express the tran:-.ference, not 
so much of qualities, as of names appropriate to one of our Lord's natures 
to the other in virtue of the unity of His person. See Leont. nyz. COil. 
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existence in Christ incarnate both of the human nature 
and of its properly human attributes, including the 
limitation of kno\vledge. This lin1Ïtation of kno\vledge 
,vas believed to have been made possible by a 'self- 
emptying J on the part of the eternal \Vord, by \vhich 
the divines of this school appear to have meant a hiding 
or n.ithholding of the divine attributes (on1l1iscience, &c.) 
from the human mind. But not I11uch \vas done to 
elucidate the conception or to reconcile the dual con- 
sciousness of Christ-the gCJJZÙZfl 1Jlclls-with the unity 
of His person. Later \vriters have indeed suggested 
that the doctrine of a ' double life' of the \V ord \vas in 
the minds of sorne of these teachers-a distinction 
bet\veen the Logos totltS cxtra YCS1l1Jl, living His o\Vn 
proper life in the Godhead, and the Logos totltS ill YeslI, 
that is the same divine \Vord living another self-limited 
life as the incarnate Christ. This suggestion, ho\vever, is 
not ba
ed on very clear evidence. Of the idea itself \ve 
shall hear again in connexion \vith Martensen. 
Subsequently to the reunion of Gern1an Lutherans 
and Reformed in the Evangelical Church (d
I 7), 'kenotic' 
vie\vs, extreme and moderate, have prevailed among 


Éj.lfLllf KU
 Èv TV ÉlIwaft 
 lðtÓT1]
 àlCíV1]TO
. Cf. John lJamasc. de Fid. Ortho- 
dox. iii. c. 4, and note of P. 
L Lequien. The same idea ,vas expressed 
by Gregory Naz. as iJ TWlI ÒJlOp..áTWV È7Tí,(fV(t>, Ë1raÀÀuTToP.ÉVWV rwv òvo- 
P.áTWV DLà r
v atrYlCpu(Jtv, by Gregory N yss. in th e phrase àJlTtj.lfBíaTUVTat 
rà ùvúfLuru, and it became the comm<;mplace of Chalcedonian theology. 
St. Thomas Aquinas also in later days expresses the same idea, but does 
not use the phrase (see SU1Jlma, p. iii. quo xvi. art. -t- and 5). In this sense 
then-of names, not of qualities-the phrase was used by the Reformed; 
see Reþdit. Au/wIt. (as above)' est enim communicatio idiomatum praedicatio 
seu forma loquelldi qua. . . tribuituy. etc.' But, as would be supposed, 
theologians of all schools continually tend to pass, like Luther, frOlD names 
to qualities. 
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Protestant theologians in Germany and In S\vitzerland 
and there has been also a recurrence (on Dorner's part) 
to Luther's earlier vie\v. Of these "arious doctrines I will 
describe in outline four typical speciIl1ens 1. 
I. The absolute kCJlotic vic'iu, advocated in Gennany 
by Gess 2, shall be represented by the great N euchatel 
theologian, 1\1. GODET. Comn1cnting on St. John i. 1.-4- 3, 
he says, 


· The proposition, ., The \V ord became flesh." can only, 
as it seems to me, signify one thing, viz. that the divine 
subject entered into the human mode of being at the cost 
of renouncing His divine mode of being. . . -incarna- 
tion by deprivation (KÉvW(n
).' The idea is further 
elaborated later on 4. 
'Does Scripture. \vhile clearly teaching the eternal 
existence of the \V ord, teach at the same titne the 
presence of the divine state and attributes in Jesus 
during the course of I I is life on earth? \Ve have seen 
that the formula of John i. 14 is incompatible \vith such 
an idea. The expression. "The IVord 'lVGS Jlzade flesh," 
speaks certainly of a divine subject, but as reduced to 
the state of tnan, \vhich, as \ve have seen. does not at all 
suppose the t\VO states, the divine and the human, as 
co-existing in it. Such a notion is set aside by exegesis 
as \veIl as by logic. The 'Ùllpo'lJcrishlllcllt of Christ, of 
\vhich Paul speaks 2 Cor. viii. 9, I--lis voluntary scif- 
abaSC1I1Cllt, described Phil. ii. 6, 7, equaIly imply IIis 
renunciation of the divine state at the mOD1ent \vhen I Ie 
entered upon human existence. The facts of the Gospel 


1 For fuller information see Bruce, t. c. leet. iv. 
2 Bruce, I. c. pp. 144 ff. 
3 Gosþel of St. John (Engl. trans. Clark) i. p. 362. Codet intimates 

p. 401) that he is in substantial, but not complete, agreemcnt with Gess. 
{ pp. 396 ff. 
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history are at one with those apostolic declarations, 
. . . Jesus no longer possesses on earth the attributes 
\vhich constitute the divine state. Omniscience He has 
not, for He asks questions. and I-lilTIself declares His 
ignorance on one point (lVlark xiii. 32). He possesses 
a pre-eminent prophetic vision (John iv. 17, 18), but 
this vision is not omniscience. No more does He possess 
olTInipotence, for He prays and is heard; as to His 
miracles, it is the Father \\'ho \vorks them in His favour 
(xi. 42, v. 36). He is equally destitute of omnipresence. 
His love even, perfect as it is, is not divine love. This 
is imn1utable. But who will assert that Jesus in His 
cradle loved as He did at the age of t\velve, or at the age 
of Í\velvc as He did on the cross? Perfect relatively, at 
every given moment. His love grew from day to day, 
both in regard to the intensity of His voluntary self- 
sacrifice, and as to the extent of the circle \vhich it 
embraced. It was thus a truly human love. .' The grace 
\yhich is by one Ulan, Jesus Christ," says St. Paul for this 
reason (Rom. v. 15). His holiness is also a human holi- 
ness, for it is realized every moment only at the cost 
of struggle, through the renunciation of legitimate enjoy- 
ment and victory over the natural fear of pain (xii. '25. 
27, xvii. 19 a). It is so human that it is to pass over 
into us and become ours (xvii. 19 b). All those texts 
clearly prove that Jesus \vhile on the earth, did not 
possess the attributes \vhich constitute the divine state, 
and hence He can terminate His earthly career by 
claiming back again the glory which He had before His 
incarnation (xvii. 5). . 
H ow is such a self-deprivation on the part of 
a divine being conceivable? It \\?as necessary, first 
of all, that He should consent to lose for a time His 
self-consciousness as a divine subject. The memory 
of a divine life anterior to His earthly existence \vould 
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have been incompatible ,vith the state of a true child 
and a really hunlan development. And in fact the 
Gospel texts nO\\There ascribe to ] esus a self-conscious- 
ness as Logos before the time of His baptisnl. The 
,vord ,vhich He uttered at the age of t\velve (Luke ii. 49) 
simply expresses the feeling of an intimate relation to 
God and of a filial consecration to Ilis service. \Vith 
a moral fidelity like !jis, and in the permanent enjoy- 
ment of a communion ,vith God \vhich sin did not alter, 
the child could call God His Father in a purely religious 
sense, and apart from any consciousness of a divine pre- 
existence. The feeling of His redernptive mission nlust 
have been developed in His earliest years, especially 
through I lis experience of the continual contrast between 
I lis moral purity and the sin \vhich He sa\v staining all 
those ,,'ho surrounded I 1 im. . . . According to the 
biblical account, the Logos, in becoming incarnate, did 
therefore really put off His consciousness of His divine 
being, and of the state corresponding to it. This self- 
deprivation ,vas the nega
ive condition of the Incarna- 
tion. . . . 
Up to the age of thirty ] esus fulfils this task [of redcnlp- 
tion ]. By I lis perfect obedience and constant sacrifice of 
self He raises humanity in His person from innocence to 
holiness. He does not yet kno\v Himself; perhaps in 
the light of Scripture He begins dimly to forecast what 
He is in relation to God. But the distinct consciousness 
of His dignity as Logos ,,"ould not be compatible \,"ith 
the reality of His human development and the accom- 
plishnlent of the task assigned to this first period of I I is 
life. This task once fulfilled, the conditions of I lis 
existence change. A ne\v ,,'ork opens up to Him, and 
the consciousness of His dignity as the ,veIl-beloved 
Son, far from being incon1patible \"ith the ,york \vhich 
He has still to carry out, becomes its indispensable basis. 
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To testify of God as the Father, He must necessarily 
kno\v Himself as the Son. The baptism is the decisive 
event which begins this ne\v phase. . . . Hencefonvard 
He \\"ill be able to say \\That He could not say before: 
" Before AbrahaJll 'Zuas 1 aut." . . . Yet His baptism, \vhile 
restoring to ] esus His consciousness of sonship, did not 
restore Him to His filial state, the divine 101"lll of God 
belonging to Him. There is an immense disproportion 
bet\veen what He kuozus Himself to be and \vhat He is 
really. Therein there \vill be for Him the possibility of 
temptation 1 ; therein the "90rk of patience. l\Iaster of 
all, He possesses nothing. No doubt He lays out on 
His \vork treasures of \visdom and po\ver \vhich are in 
God, but solely because I-lis believing and filial heart is 
constantly appealing to the fatherly heart of God. 
It was by His ascension that His return to the divine 
state \vas accomplished, and that His position \\9as at 
last raised to the level of the self-conscioltsness \\-hich He 
had [ron1 His baptisn1. From that time He \vas c10thed 
with all the attributes of the divine state \vhich He 
possessed before His incarnation; but He ,,'as clothed 
with them as the 5011 of 111 all. All the fltlllcSS of the 
God/lead henceforth d\vells in Him, but humanly, and 
e\-en as Paul says, BODILY (Co!. ii. 9).' 
'\Ve do not think it necessary to treat here the ques- 
tions \vhich are raised as to the internal relations of the 
Divine Persons, by the vie\v ,,-hich \ve have been explain- 
ing regarding the dogma of the Incarnation. For the 
very reason that \ve hold the divine existence of the 
Son to be a matter of love (the bOS011l of the J.
atIICJ') and 
not of necessity as \vith Philo, \ve think that, \vhen the 
\Vard descends into the \vorld there to become Hinlself 


I In his note on the temptation (St. Luke iv) :\1. Codet says, 'The Son 
was capaLle of sin, because He had renounced the divine mode of 
eÀistence.' 
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one of the beings of the universe, the Father can enter 
into direct relation to the \vorld, and Himself exercise 
the functions of Creator and Preserver \vhich He com- 
monly exercises through the mediation of the \Vord 1.' 


According to this vie\v the Son in becolning incarnate 
ceases to live the life of Godhead altogether or to exercise 
H is cosmic functions. Gess specifics further that the 
.. 
eternal generation of the Son and the procession of the 
I-Ioly Spirit through the Son, \\.ere suspended from the 
time of the incarnation to that of the glorification of 
Christ: and furt.her maintains that the \;V ord, thus 
depotentiated, took the place of the human soul in ] eStIS, 
as actually having becolne a hunlan soul 2. 
I hope in \vhat ,vas said in the first part of this essay 
I have saved t11yself from the imputation of underrating 
the large element of truth there is in such views as these. 
13ut they are open to t\\'o main objections. First, they 
are based on an exaggerated and one-sided vie\v of the 
phenomena of the Gospel. There are no facts justifying 
any theory at all as to the loss by our Lord during the 
period of childhood and gro".th of the consciousness of 
His eternal sonship and its gradual recovery. One may 
speculate, but there are no facts. Again, our Lord's 
attitude to,\'ards sin never exhibits any trace of pecca- 
bility. 
 or can the doctrine that the love of J estIS 
Christ ,vas not strictly divine love be fairly reconciled 
\vith such language as ' He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father 3.' Secondly, so far as this vie\v postulates an 


1 p. 4 0 3 note: cf. also the statement of 1\1. Godct's view in Defence if 
the Christian Faith {Clark, Edinburgh) pp. 300-1. 
:l Bruce, I. c. pp. T 48-50. 3 St. John xiv. 9. 
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absolute abandonment by the Son during the period of 
I lis humiliation of His position and function in the 
Blessed Trinity and in the universe, it has against it the 
strongest considerations. To begin \\Tith, it must reckon 
\vith a \veight of Church judgement such as no thought- 
ful Christian, Catholic or Protestant, can underrate. 
But more than this: it is opposed to the fairly plain im- 
plications of the very apostolic \vriters \vho impress upon 
us the reality of the kenosis, St. Paul and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews I; \vhile, on the ground of 
reason, the assumption of the surrender on the part of 
the Son of such a divine function as that of rnediating 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, or such a cosmic 
function as maintaining the universe in being and 
unity, is in itself so tremendous that nothing short of 
a positive apostolic statement could drive one to con- 
template it. 
2. The partial kenotic view, maintained first in 
Germany by Thomasius 2 and later, though with great 
obscurity and ambiguity, by Prof. Franz Delitzsch 3, shall 
be represented here by its recent representative in 
England, Dr. FAIRBAIRN 4. 
, But \vhat to the Evangelists did incarnation mean? 
It meant the coming to be, not of a Godhead, but of 
a manhood. Its specific result \vas a human, not 
a divine, person, \\Those humanity "'as all the more real 
that it \vas voluntary or spontaneous, all the more 
natural that God, rather than man, had to do with its 
making. To the Evangelists the most miraculous thing 


1 See above, pp. 9 1 -3. 2 Bruce, I. c. pp. 13 8 ff. 
S ßz.blical Ps)'chology (Eng. trans. Clark) pp. 382 ff. 
{ Christ in lJIodenz Theology (Hodder & Stoughton, 18 93) pro 354, 476. 
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in Christ was His determination not to be miraculous, 
but to live our ordinary life amidst struggles and in the 
face of ten1ptations that never ceased. One principle 
ruled throughout: the motives that governed the divine 
conduct go\rerned also the human. This principle and 
these motives may be described as the la\\' of sacrifice. 
The Father denied IIimself in giving the Son; the Son 
denied Himself in becon1ing man and in living as the 
n1an He had become.- Looking up fron1 below, it ,vas 
all one infinite keJlosis; looking down from above, it 
\\Tas all one infinite sacrifice. But kenosis and sacrifice 
alike meant that, \\Thile lIe assumed the fashion of the 
man and the form of the servant, both the nlanhood and 
the servitude, in order to either having any significance, 
had to be as real as the Godhead and the sovereignty. . . . 
This act is described as a kCllosis, an enl ptying of 
Himself. Now, this is precisely the kind of term \ve 
should expect to be used if the Incarnation ,vas a reality. 
I t must have involved surrender, humiliation; there 
could be no real assumption of the nature, the form, and 
the status of the created Son, if those of the uncreated 
,,"ere in all their integrity retained. These t,vo things, 
the surrender and the assumption, are equal and coinci- 
dent; but it is through the former that the latter must 
be understood. \Ve may express \\'hat it means by 
saying that the Incarnation, \vhile it \vas not of the \vhole 
Godhead, only of the Son, yet concerned the Godhead 
as a ,vhole. And this carries ,vith it an important con- 
sequence. Physical attributes are essential to God, but 
ethical terms and relations to the Godhead. In other 
,vords, the external attributes of God are omnipotence, 
olnniscience, omnipresence; but the internal are truth 
and love. But the external are under the command of 
the internal; God acts as the Godhead is. The external 
alone might constitute a creator, but not a deity; the 
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internal \vould make out of a deity the creator. \Vhat- 
ever then could be surrendered, the ethical attributes 
and qualities could not; but God may only seem the 
more Godlike if, in obedience to the ethical, He limit or 
restrain or veil the physical. \Ve reverence Hin1 the 
more that \ve think the annihilation so easy to His 
omnipotence is made impossible by His love. No such 
Ï1npossibilities \vould be kno\vn to an almighty d
vil; he 
\vould glory in destruction as much as God glories in 
salvation. vVe may say then that \vhat marks the 
\,.hole life of Deity is the regulation of His physical by 
His ethical attributes, or the limitation of God by the 
Godhead. But this same principle supplies us \vith 
a factor for the solution of our problem. The salvation 
of the sinner \vas a moral necessity to the Godhead; but 
no such necessity demanded that each of the Divine 
Persons should every mOll1ent exercise all the physical 
attributes of God. And this surrender the Son made 
when He emptied HÌ1nself and assumed the form of 
a servant, and \vas made in the likeness of man. The 
determinative divine qualities \vere obeyed, and the 
determined limited; yet it \vas, as it \vere, the renuncia- 
tion of the less in order to the realization of the more 
Godlike qualities. (; The VV ord became flesh, and dwelt 
among us;" but \ve only the more" beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of 
grace and truth " J (John i. 14). 
N O\V this view differs fron1 the vie\v of 1\'1. Godet, as 
making plainer the real conti.nuity of divine life in the 
Incarnation. It maintains a real continuity of conscious 
life so far as the ethical qualities of the Son of God are 
concerned. But it distinguishes His ethical from His 
physical attributes, and conceives Him as abandoning 
the latter absolutely in becoming incarnate. Thus, as 
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much as 1\1. Godet, Dr. Fairbairn postulates that Christ 
did absolutely abandon His relation of equality with God 
and His functions in the universe. But it is chiefly from 
this point of vie\v that the vie\\' of 1\1. Godet ,,'as criti- 
cized, and the san1e considerations apply to this more 
moderate but hardly, I think, more tenable vie,v. 
3. The theory of the double life of the IVord. This 
vie\\T, \vhich has found incidental expression by 
Mr. H.. H. IIutton in England', is expressed most 
formally by the Danish Bishop l\IARTENSEN 
. 
, In that lIe thus lived as a man, and as ,: the Son of 
1\Ian" possessed His Deity solely under the conditions 
imposed by a human indiyiduality in the limited forms 
of a hUInan consciousness, \ve may undoubtedly say of 
Hin1 that He lived in humiliation and poverty, because 
He had renounced that majestic glory by \vhich, as the 
omnipresent I..ogos, He irradiates the entire creation. . . . 
\Ve are to see in Christ, not the naked God, but the 
fubzess of Deity fralJ/cd Ùl the ring of hUlIzalllty; not 
the attributes of the divine nature in their unbounded 
infinitude, but the divine attributes embodied in the 
attributes of human nature (C011l11l1l11icatio idio1l1allull). 
Instead of the omnipresence \\'e have that blessed pre- 
sence, concerning \vhich the God-man testifies, " He that 
seeth me seeth the Father" (John xiv. 9) 3: in the place 
of omniscience comes the divinely human \\Tisdoll \vhich 
reveals to babes the mysteries of the kingdon1 of heaven; 
in the place of the \vorld-creating omnipotence enters 
the \vorld-vanquishing and \vorld-completing power, the 
infinite po\\"er and fulness of love and holiness in virtue 


1 Thcol. Essays (Macmillan, 1888) p. 269. 
2 Christian Dogmatics (Clark's Foreign Theol. Libr.) pp. 266-7. 
3 
ce also Matt. xx\'iii. 20. 
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of which the God-man was able to testify" All power is 
given to me in heaven and on earth" (lvIatt. xxviii. 18). 
Still, there are not t\VO Sons of God, but one Son; 
Christ did not add a new second Son to the Trinity; 
the entil e movement takes place \vithin the circle of the 
Trinity itself. At the same time, it must be allowed 
that the Son of God leads in the economy of the Father 
a hvofold existence; that He lives a double life in His 
world-creating and in His ,vorld-completing activity. 
As the pure Logos of Deity, He \vorks through the king- 
dom of nature by His all-pervading presence, creates the 
pre-suppositions and conditions of the revelation of His 
all-completing love. As the Christ, He works through 
the kingdom of grace, of redemption, and perfection, 
and points back to His pre-existence (John viii. 58, 
xvii. 5).' 


To this vie\v-perhaps I should rather say to this 
attempt to adumbrate a line of thought-there is, I think, 
no objection except the difficulty of conceiving it. It 
accounts for all the scriptural language on both sides, 
and it is reconcilable with the authoritative decisions of 
the Church. As to its being rationally conceivable or 
suggestive something ,vill be said later on 1. 
4. In opposition to kenotic theories DORNER'S vie\v t 
may be described as that of a gradual incarnation. 
He repudiates the idea of' a lessening or reduction of 
the Logos Hin1self': he prefer
 to speak of 
 a limitation 
of the self-coJ11munication of the Logos to humanity.' 
But how does this help us then to understand the 


1 See 
 3, p. 2 I 5 f. 
2 See System of Christiall Doctrine (Clark's .Foreig1z Theol. Libr.) iii. 
pp. 3 08 ff.; Doc/r. of the Persoll of Christ, div. ii. vol. iii. p. 250. 
a 
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1inlitation of our Lord"s consciousness In the flesh, if 
He personally is the omniscient Logos? Dorner \vould 
meet this difficulty by repudiating the doctrine of the 
impersonal nlanhood and postulating, ,vi thin the life 
of the divine personality of the \\T ord, a complete and 
therefore personal humanity as assumed by I lim. Jesus 
\vas a human person-' this n1an ' -\vholn the \V ord had 
from the first personally assunled into I limself and with 
whom I Ie ,vas inseparably united, but ,vho none the 
less retained the personal independence of his manhood 
sufficiently to make possible the development of a pro- 
perly hunlan consciousness and the gradual communica- 
tion to hinl of the divine consciousness, till at last there 
resulted the development of one perfect divine-human 
person and the Incarnation \vas conlplete and absolute. 
, This incarnation,' he says, 'nlay be termed an increasing 
one in so far as through it, on the one hand, an ever 
higher and richer fu]ness becomes actually the property 
of the man Jesus, and he, on the other hand, beconles 
ever nlore conlpletely the mundane expression of the 
eternal Son the Image of God.' 
Dorner's exposition of his idea is diffuse and difficult 
to state, nor is it easy to make quotations that are 
intelligible and of reasonable length. In the above 
explanation of his vie\v it has become, I fear, a little too 
pronounced-too N estorian in sound. Dorner en1pha- 
sizes that the l\Ian is really, personally and inseparably 
united to the \Vord from the first: that the humanity is 
not nlore separately personal than is involved in being 
(according to Boetius' definition of personality) aJlÙllac 
ratiollalis 
iJldi
I'idlta substantia: he regards the real 
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personality of the Christ as a divine-human personality 
gradually perfected through the unity of the natures. 
But ho\vever nluch modified-hovvever much it has 
its sharp edges taken off-this vie\v appears to me to 
be still at the bottonl N estorian and unscriptural. The 
person Jesus Christ when He \vas on earth remembered 
His eternal past. 'Before Abraham was,' He says, 'I an1'
 
He recalls the glory which He had \vith the Father 
before the world was. His' ego,' therefore, is the eternal 
Ego. Or again, 'Noone knoweth the day and hour. 
not the angels, neither the Son.' Here the speaker is 
the super-angelic, supra-mundane Son. He, that person, 
had come do\vn from heaven and \vent back to heaven. 
There is (as far as human thought or language can take 
us) only one person, one ego, and that ego the eternal 
Son
 who for us men and our salvation assumed a human 
nature in its com pleteness, and \villed to live and think 
and pray and vlork and speak under its limitations. In 
a word \ve do not think Dorner's view is reconcilable 
fundamentally either with the dogma of Ephesus (or 
indeed the 
icene Creed) or \vith the theoJogy of the 
N e\v Testament. It has also the defect that it does not 
interpret but confuses the theological language to \vhich 
it yet professes to hold fast. Any Catholic profession 
of faith is, \ve feel sure, bound to generate in the minds 
of thoughtful persons reading Scripture in its light 
a conception of Christ's person which Dorner's vie\v \viII 
not illuminate or tend to make rationally consistent. 
but will only throw into confusion. 
With the l110re nlarkedly and confessedly unorthodox 
German vie\vs \ve are not here concerned. 
02 
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 10. 
The A llglzcan t/leology. 


The characteristic 
f the Anglican Church has been 
frolll the first that of cOlnbining steadfast adherence to 
the structure and chief formulas of the Church Catholic 
with the 'return to Scripture' \vhich \vas the central 
religious motive of the Reformation. This has resulted 
in a theology of the Incarnation from I looker do\Vn- 
\vards, \vhich has been catholic, scriptural, rich in 
expression and application, but reserved and unscholastic 
in character. On the subject of our Lord's human con- 
sciousness there has been a marked un willingness to 
theorize or even to speak 1. Perhaps an10ng the classical 
Anglican divines HOOKER, as he is little occupied \vith 
Scripture in detail but nlore \vith the fathers, comes 
nearest to the later patristic and mediaeval vic\v. 
Thus 2, speaking of the ullctioll of our Lord's nlanhood 
by His Godhead, he says: 


, For as the parts, degrees, and offices of that mystical 
administration did require which He voluntarily under- 
took, the beams of Deity did in operation ahvays accord- 
ingly either restrain or enlarge themselves. From hence 
we may sonle\vhat conjecture ho\v the po""ers of that 
soul are illuminated, \vhich being so in\vard unto God 


1 Pearson, for example, says nothing (as far as I can discover) on the 
imbject. 
 Eat. Pol. v. 54. 6, 7. 
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cannot choose but be privy unto all things which God 
\vorketh, and must therefore of necessity be endued \vith 
kno\vledgc so far forth universal, though not with infinite 
kno\vledge peculiar to Deity itself1. The soul of Christ 
that saw in this life the face of God was here through so 
visible presence of Deity filled \vith all manner graces 
and virtues in that unmatchable degree of perfection, 
for which of Hinl \ve read it \vritten that " God with the 
oil of gladness anointed HÜn above His fellows.'" 
Ep. ANDRE\vES expresses not much more than an 
unwillingness to speculate on the subject 2 : 
'For dcrelillqld a Deo-the body cannot feel it. or 
tell \vhat it meaneth. It is the sours complaint, and 
therefore \vithout all doubt His soul \vithin Him \vas 
pierced and suffered, though not that which-except 
charity be allowed to expound it-cannot be spoken 
without blasphemy. Not so much, God forbid! yet 
nluch, and very Inuch, and much more than others seem 
to allow; or how much, it is dangerous to define.' 
Again, after quoting and d\velling upon the \vords of 
St. Leo, lIon solVll 1tllione1Jz sed subf1'axit visiollC1Jl, he 
continues: 'And though to dra \V it so far as some do 
is little better than blasphemy, yet on the other side to 
shrink it so short as other son1e do, cannot be but with 
deroga tion to H is love.' 
JEREMY TAYLOR 3 puts aside the question whether 
Christ did in reality or only in appearance increase in 
knowledge as one of those disputes which belong to 
men who' love to serve God in hard questions.' 


1 It is not plain whether these words are meant to apply to our Lord's 
human intellect only in its glorified stäte. 
2 Sermons (Ll.brary of Anglo-Calk. Theol.) ii. 12 4, 147. 
3 Lift! of Christ, pt. i. 
 7. 5 (Heber and Eden's ed. I8S0, ii. p. 158). 
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But mostly Anglican divines have assumed as a matter 
indubitable that there \vas in our Lord's humanity a real 
growth and lin1itation of kno\vledge, according to the 
plain sense of Scripture. So 
BULL, in his Defelice of the llicelle Creed J, \vhen he 
is vindicating the language of Irenaeus to this effect, 
remarks that 'the reformed are strangely attacked by 
the Papists for this opinion.' 
BEYERIDGE 2: 'Our Saviour having taken our nature 
into His person, \yith all its frailties and infirmities, as 
it is a created being, He did not in that nature presently 
kno\v all things \vhich were to be known. It is true 
as God He then knew all things, as \vell as He had fron1 
all eternity: but \ve are no\v speaking of Him as a Olan. 
like one of us in all things, except sin.' And' The Son 
Himself as man knew not' the day and hour of the end. 
\V A TERL
\XD against the Arians 3: 'There \vas no 
equivocation in [Christ] saying ".hat ,,-as literally true 
that the Son, as Son of Ulall, did not kno\v the daJ' and 
/tour of the last judgment. The context itself sufficiently 
limits His denial to His human nature.' 


But I do not think these divines give us any help in 
relating this ignorance of Christ in I-lis humanity to 
I Iimself, the one divine person. T/te person in floly 
Scripture is said to have gro\vn in kno\vledge, and 
declared HÍ1llseif the Son to be ignorant of the day and 
hour. 
Of recent years in the English Church there have been 


1 (Libr. of A11glo-Cath. Theol.) i. p. 176. 
2 TVorks (Parker, Oxford, 1846) viii. p. 423. 
3 Works (ed. Van 
lildert, Oxford Univ. Pres
, 1 
43) ii. pp. 162 f., 
iii. 2 R 1 f. 
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representatives of almost all schools of thought on this 
subject-of the scholastic theology, of the kenotic vievvs, 
as \vell as of the more usual reserved Anglican line. 
But it is vvorth \vhile calling special attention to the 
language of three men \vhose authority carries special 
\veight-the late Dean Church, Dr. Westcott, and Dr. 
Bright. 
The late Dean CHURCH \vrites in one sermon I : 


'Think of Him dra\ving human breath, fed by human 
food, speaking human \vords like yourself, being Him 
who at the very same moment keeps all these \vorlds in 
b . J 
elng. 
In another sermon thus 2: '\Vhen we think of His 
humility, we think at once of His cOining among us at all. 
He the everlasting God coming from heaven to naiTO\V 
I-limself to the conditions of a creature; to give up what 
He \vas \vith the Father, that He might live ,vith men.' 


This writer measured his \vords even, ,ve Inay be sure, 
in 'village sermons.' These passages are not a mere 
contradiction. But they are the ,vords of a man ,vho 
,vas more careful to be true to all the facts than to 
present a perfectly harmonized theory. 


'I shrink Inuch,' he ,vrites elsewhere:\ 'from specu- 
lating on the human knowledge of our blessed Lord, 
or the limitations-and they may have been great- 
which He \vas pleased to inlpose on Himself, ,vhen He 
,; emptied Himself" and became as one of us. I have 
never been satisfied with the ordinary explanations of 
the text you quote, St. IVlatt. xxiv. 3 6 . They seem 


1 Village Sermons (l\Iacmillan, 1892) p.-20. 2 p.79. 
:\ Life and Letters of Dean Church (Macmillan, 1894) p. 267; c( 
p. 274 f. 
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simply to explain it away as n1uch as any Unitarian 
gloss on St. John i. I . To me it means that He \vho 
\vas to judge the \vorld, \vho kne\v \vhat \Vas in man, 
and more, \vho alone kne\v the Father, \vas at that time 
content to have that hour hidden froln Him-did not 
choose to be above the angels in knowing it-as He 
\vas afterwards content to be forsaken of the Father. 
But the \vhole is perfectly inconceivable to Iny mind, 
and I could not base 'any general theory of His know- 
ledge on it. I think it is very likely that \ve do not 
understand the meaning of much that is said in Scrip- 
ture-its sense, and the end and purport for \vhich at 
the tÍ1lle it \vas said. But it \vould perplex me much to 
think that He was imperfect or ignorant in \vhat He did 
say, \vhether \ve understood lIim or not.' 
Dr. \VESTCOTT is emphatic that ' this [creative and 
sustaining] \vork [of Christ] \vas in no \vay interrupted 
by the Incarnation 1 '; but in dealing \vith the Incar- 
nation he affirms 2 : 
'The mode of our Lord's existence on earth \vas truly 
human, and subject to all the conditions of human 
existence. . . . lIo\\' this" becoming [flesh] " \vas accom- 
plished \ve cannot clearly grasp. St. Paul describes it as 
an (( emptying of Hin1self" by the Son of God (Phil. 
ii. 6 f.), a laying aside of the mode of divine existence 
(rò E'iVUt. L<Ta 8E<r); and this declaration carries us as far 
as we can go in defining the nlystery.' 
Dr. BRIGHT \vrites thus 3 : 
'In regard to the kellosis, if it is once granted that 
during Christ's Ininistry among men, even at the" lowest 
points of self-abasement, He \vas still, as God, upholding 


1 Eþ. to the Hebre7.os, p. 426. 2 Gosþel of St.John, l'p. 10-} 1. 
:i IVa)'lllarks ill Ch. Hist. (Longman
, 1894-) appendix G, pp. 392-3. 
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all things by the word of His power," this is enough 
to carry the principle of the interpretation of Phil. ii. 6, 
which confines the kellosis to the sphere of His 
humanity. For, outside those limits, if He acted as 
God at all, He nlust act so altogether. \Vithin those 
limits, He dispensed with manifestations of His divine 
Inajesty, except on occasions and for special ends. As 
a rule, 11 e held in reserve, by a continuous self-restraint, 
the exercise of divine po\vers, and accepted the con- 
ditions of hunlan life \vith all its sinless infirmities. He 
,villed to think and feel hun1anly through organs of 
thought and feeling \vhich, being human, were limited, 
and on which I-Ie did not ordinarily shed the transfigur- 
ing power of what Cyril caIled His" proper " or original 
4>vcrL
, although \vhenever he taught, He spoke as the 
absolute "Light of men.'" 


In this passage Dr. Bright seems to me to go beyond 
the language of mere juxtaposition of the hunlan and 
divine consciousnesses. 'He was truly limited in kno,v- 
ledge withill the sphere of His hZt1llallity' is, it seems 
to me, a more valuable and suggestive phrase, more true 
to the Ne\v Testament picture, than 'He was truly 
limited Ùz respect of His hUlIZall llaturc' and' He kne\v 
as God, He did not kno,v as man.' 
Here then \ve conclude our review of theological 
opinions on the subject of our Lord's human conscious- 
ness. 
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III. 


THE C01\CLUSIOX OF THIS IKQUIRY: THE RELA TIO'\ 
OF THIS CONCLUSION TO CHURCH AUTHORITY: 
ITS RATIO
ALITY. 



 L 
Conrlus/on fro1Jl 01/r ÙlqUl.J)'. 


The conclusions arrived at as the result of our \,"hole 
inquiry can consist in nothing else than a reaffirmation 
of the provisional conclusions to \vhich \ve \vere led 
by our examination of the language of the N e\v 
Testament 1. The great bulk of the language of 
ecclesiastical \vriters is, it is true, against us. As a 
n1atter of authority this \vill come up for consideration 
in the next section. But as a matter of argument, 
the theologians \vho refuse to recognize the real human 
lilnitations in the consciousness of the il1carna te Son, 
from Clement of Alexandria do\\"n to our o\vn day, have 
said nothing which can alter our judgement. They have 
hardly attempted to examine continuously the intel- 
lectual phenomena of our Lord's human life during the 
period of H is humiliation: they have at best but taken 
particular texts and eXplained thenl a\vay in the light 
of an a priori assulnption as to the effect of the Godhead 
on the n1anhood, and they have un\varrantably applied 
expressions \vritten of our Lord in glory to our Lord in 
I See above, pp. 94 ff. 
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His mortal state. In our o\vn day it is still far too 
Il1uch the habit to treat the inquiry as a matter of one 
or two texts. I t cannot be too lTIuch emphasized that 
it is very far from being this. \JVhat is told us of our 
Lord's intellectual gro\vth in childhood, of His relation 
to the Holy Spirit as man both in teaching and work- 
ing miracles, of H is progressive 'learning' from the 
Father, of I-lis asking questions and expressing sur- 
prise, of His ignorance of the day and hour of the end, 
of His prayers, of His dismay and agony, of His 
feeling Himself 'forsaken' by the Father: all that 
St. Paul and St. John tell us, to account for these facts, 
about His having 'come down' from heaven and left 
, the glory,' and after His resurrection returning "vhence 
He had come-of His 'emptying Himself,' 'beggaring 
Himself' to take the real characteristics of humanity, 
and of His being, in that humanity, subsequently 
exalted: all this (and there is nothing which disagrees 
\vith it) forces upon us, with a consistent pressure of 
evidence, the conclusion that a real self-emptying \vas 
involved in the Incarnation. Nor will it suffice to say 
that the Son \vas limited in knowledge, etc., Ùl respect 
of His 1JZallhood, so long as \ve so juxta-posit the omni- 
scient Godhead \vith the limited manhood as to destroy 
the impression that He, the Christ, the Son of God, \vas 
personall)! living. praying, thinking, speaking, and acting 
-even vvorking nliracles-under the limitations of 
nlanhood. It may \vell be that the absolute truth is 
incomprehensible by us and does not admit of being 
funy interpreted by human \vords: but the \vords in 
which \ve express the mystery-from speaking about 
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\vhich \ve cannot in any case refrain-must be \\yords 
which are really faithful to the revealed facts and the 
language of the inspired interpreters of the facts: that 
is to say, they must be \vords \vhich express a real 
abandonment, on the part of the eternal Son in becom- 
ing incarnate, of divine prerogatives inconsistent \vith 
a proper human experience: they must be \vords which 
express the fact that; \vithin the period and sphere of 
His incarnate and mortal life, He the eternal Son \vas, 
doubtless by His o\vn act and \\yill, submitting I-limself 
to the limitations proper to manhood. The real Incar- 
nation involves a real self-impoverishment, a real self- 
emptying, a real self-lin1itation on the part of the 
eternal \Vord of God. 
It is useless to put ill the plea of reverence to bar 
inquiry or exact statement on this subject. The facts 
of the Gospel narrative and the apostolic interpretations 
bearing on this point are too many and have been too 
much neglected to enable one to shrink back from 
examining them. Nor is such candid examination of 
\vhat is revealed at all incompatible \vith an adoring 
reverence to\vards the Divine Person \vho is revealing 
Himself, or to\vards that tremendous mystery which 
accompanies and half shrouds IIis redemptive action. 
The conclusion then originally stated I do emphatically 
reassert \vith the profoundest conviction that it is not 
indeed the \\ hole truth-the whole truth about God or 
the acts of God \ve cannot know-but the truth as far 
as human mind can receive it and human words express 
it: and I venture to make a fourfold appeal to the 
opponents of this position: 
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J. That they \vill seriously attempt to grapple \vith 
the positive evidence for it as a \vhole and in its con- 
tinuity. This, as far as I can ascertain, they have 
hitherto left undone, and have contented themselves 
\vith dealing \vith this or that disconnected 'text,' or 
with abstract argunlent and appeals to consequences. 
2. That they will (so far as they are Anglicans) bear 
in mind that the \vhole historical position and justi- 
fication of that specific form of Christianity called 
Anglicanism is bound up \vith its strenuous appeal to 
Scripture. In that appeal \ve must be sincere and 
thorough. 
3. That they \vill not forget that, so far as scientific 
theology has in and for this age a special intelIectual 
responsibility, it is to be true to facts. Theology- 
Christian theology-may be said to be as really inductive 
as physical science: that is to say it dra\vs conclusions 
from facts of revelation. These facts are utterances of 
prophets and inspired nlen, but most of all the deeds and 
\vords of the incarnate Son. As truly as the facts of 
physical nature both justify and limit the conclusions 
of physical science, do these facts of revelation justify 
and limit the conclusions of theology; and \vhere the 
facts cease to support theory, theory is, in theology as 
else\vhere, groundless and misleading. 
4. The real recognition of the suggestions of Scripture 
about our Lord's human state ,vill give to the Church's 
teaching a great enrichment. There is no doubt, 
I think, that the general teaching of the Catholic 
Church for many centuries about our Lord has removed 
Him very far from human sYlnpathies, very nluch 
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further than the Christ of the New Testament. The 
minimizing of the nleaning of His manhood is (among 
other things) largely accountable for the dcvelopl11ent 
of an exaggerated devotion to His 1\Iother and the 
Saints. In proportion as the real human experiences, 
sufferings, and limitations of Christ during the period of 
His humiliation are forgotten and ignored, in that pro- 
portion men \vill go 0 seek hunlan sympathy from on 
high in some other quasi-deified being. \Ve nlust 
recover the strength ,vhich the Christian creed is meant 
to derive from a Christ made in all points like unto His 
brethren, a part from sin. 
The reality of the Incarnation and of its accompanying 
sclf-linlitation nlust be put in the forefront of Catholic 
theology, popular and scientific. It means-so far as 
human thought can grasp or \vords express it-a real 
abandonment of divine prerogati\>e and attributes by 
the eternal Son \vithin a certain sphere. 
But are \ve to posit this abandonn1ent as absolute? 
Did the Son actually cease to mediate the procession of 
the Holy Ghost in the divine being and to uphold the 
\vorlùs in being? Such a position, I repeat, could 
not be Inaintained unless the divine revelation posi- 
tively and expressly forced it upon us. But it does not; 
on the contrary there is reason to believe that the 
apostolic \vriters contemplated the continuance of the 
divine and cosmic functions through the Incarnation. 
\Ve must not then disturb or destroy the picture of the 
incarnate state \vhich they give us in Gospels and 
Epistles by bringing the absolute divine state of the 
Son side by side \vith the picture of His humiliation: 
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for this is exactly vvhat the apostolic \vriters do not do. 
\Ve must hold to the reality of the humiliation, and, 
if we can see no further. \ve must be content to hold 
that, even in a way \ve cannot conceive, this state of 
IÜnitation \vithin the sphere of the humanity must have 
been compatible \vith the exercise in another sphere, by 
the same divine person, of the fulness of divine power. 
But the rationality of such a combination is a question 
which must be reserved till \ve have dealt with the 
standing in regard to ecclesiastical authority of our 
presen t conclusion. 



 2. 


The relation of our conC1US10ll to eccleszas!z.cal 
author-lry. 


\Ve need have no hesitation In clainling that the 
theological conclusion we have arrived at is wholly con- 
sistent \vith the actual dogmatic decisions of ecumenical 
councils, which are the only ecclesiastical decisions 
bearing on the present subject, the acceptance of which 
can fairly be said to be required for the ministry in the 
Anglican Church. 
That Christ is God, consubstantial with the Father 
in His divine nature: that He is completely man, 
in mind and spirit as \vell as body, in His human 
nature: that He is one only person, and that person 
divine, \vho for us men and for our salvation assumed 
our n1anhood: that the manhood as assumed remains 
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proper manhood and retains its proper energy and 
attributes unabsorbed into the Godhead-these I are the 
central Church dognlas in regard to the person of 
Christ, and it \vill not take long to sho\v that nothing 
said above is in any conflict \vith any of them. In fact 
it could not be suggested that any heretical tendency 
has been exhibited except in regard to the first and last 
of the above-mentioned decisions. 
The first- the decree of Nicaea -asserts the Son 
consubstantial and coequal \vith the Father: it goes on 
by \,'ay of appendix to deny Him to be changeable or 
alterable
. Can it be said that this decree condenlns 
any vie\v \vhich speaks of the Son as becoming subject 
to limitation, or that postulates in the Incarnation any 
change in the mode of being of the eternal Son? 
To this question ,,'e ans\\"er, first, that the fathers of 
the Council had only 11loral alterability in vie\v in their 
ecclesiastical decision. as it \vas only moral alterability 
\\'hich the Arians asserted of Christ 3, and any idea of 
moral alterability has in this discussion been expressly 
repudiated 4. But further, even in regard to meta- 
physical alteration, it must be remembered that in the 
vie\v here presented the linlitation of \vhich the incarnate 
Son is the subject is regarded (I) as not affecting His 


1 See further, for an explanation of them, B. L. lect. ivy 
2 See Heurtley's de Fide et S)'mbolo, p. 6 TOLs Sè ÀÉ-yovTas . f] TpnrTvv 
.q åÀÀOLCI)T
V TVV viùv TOV ÐEOV T011TOVS åvaÐEj.LaTL(EL 1] "aÐoÀL"
 "a2 à7rO(JTOÀL"
 
è""^7WLa. 
:\ See Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism (Cambridge, 1882) p. 25 · He 
[the Son according to tbe Arians] must have free will like us and a nature 
capable Jike ours of moral change, whether for evil or for good.' Cf. Bright, 
I-Vaymarks, p. 387. 
i See above, P 9 6 . 
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essential being or operation in the universe, (2) as not 
imposed from \vithout but an act of His o\vn po\ver- 
that divine po\ver \vhich declares itself' most chiefly' in 
such self-renouncing' pity' and love 1. All that is asked 
then is that the Son should be regarded as exhibiting 
a divine capacity for self-accommodation \vithin a certain 
sphere in carrying out H is unchanging redemptive pur- 
pose. \Vith such a vie\v the fathers of Nicaea \vere 
not in any \vay concerned. Such self-accommodation is 
not 'mutability,' but the self-adaptiveness, the nlove- 
ment, of real spiritual life. As far as any charge of 
attributing' mutability' to the Son in this metaphysical 
sense \,'as made in the Arian controversy it \vas made 
mostly on the Arian side against the orthodox. ' All 
generation,' the Arians said, 'is a sort of change; but 
God is immutable: therefore God cannot be either 
generating or generated.' To \vhich there is no better 
expressed reply than that of Victorinus .LL\.fer 2, \vhere he 
refuses to identify the movement of divine life \vith 
change. Eternal life in God means eternal movenlent. 
It is only such eternal movement of life as makes in- 
telligible such subsequent temporal 'changes' as are 
involved in the divine acts of creation or redemption. 
N or should it be left out of sight that, so far as the 
self-limitation of the Son even \vithin a certain sphere 
of operation may be supposed to affect His essential 


1 See above, pp. 142, 148, for phrases quoted from Gregory of K yssa 
and Hilary. 
2 The argument here is quoted from Candidus the Arian to whom 
Victorinus Afer replied. But the argument was a commonplace of discus- 
sion: see Gwatkin, I. c. p. 24 3 ; and on Candidus and Yictorinus see 5. v. 
VICTORI
rs in Diet. of Cltr. Biog. iv. pp. 1130 ff. with reff. 
p 
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consubstantiality ,vith the Father, it is relative to that no 
less mysterious but also no less real act of self-denial 
on the part of the Father \vhich the New Testament 
describes as I-lis 'giving up' or 'giving' the Son. There 
is reciprocal self-sacrifice postulated alike in the Father 
and the Son 1. 
As regards the last of the decisions summarized above, 
\vhich is contained in the decrees of the fourth and sixth 
Councils, it may be said that as they assert the complete- 
ness in our Lord of both the divine and human natures 
and activities-the fl1lness of both natures being in- 
separably but unconfusedly united in the one person- 
so any position \vhich involves incompleteness of dzvÙle 
activity or kno\vledge in the Incarnation is as nluch 
opposed to these decisions as one which involves 
a similar human incompleteness. 
To this I should reply, primarily and to secure n1}" 
ground, that the view expressed above involves no limita- 
tion of the divine activity of the Word absolutely in 
Himself or in the \vorld, but only \vithin a certain area. 
I can, therefore, affirm \vithout any hesitation \vith the 
fourth Council that the 'one and the same Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is both perfect in Godhead and perfect 
in manhood, truly God and truly man,. . . consubstantial 
with the Father according to His Godhead, and with us 
according to His manhood" in all points like us, apart 
from sin," begotten of the Father before all ages, accord- 
ing to His Godhead, and in these last days, the same 
person, for us and for our salvation, born of Mary the 
Virgin, the Theotokos, according to His manhood; one 
1 St. John iii. 16; I St. John iv. 9; Rom. viii. 32. 
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and the same person made known as Christ, Son, Lord, 
Only-Begotten, in two natures, unconfusedly, unchange- 
ably, indissolubly, inseparably; the distinction of the 
natures being in no \vise destroyed on account of the 
union, but each nature rather preserving its own special 
characteristic, and combining to fornl one person 1.' Or 
with the sixth Council, that ' We glorify in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, our true God, two natural energies indissolubly, 
unalterably, indivisibly, unconfusedly, that is the divine 
energy and the human energy; as Leo the theologian 
most clearly says, ., Either form energizes in fello\vship 
with the other as is proper to itself, the Word \vorking 
what belongs to the Word
 and the body accomplishing 
what belongs to the body 2." , 
Such decisions are in no way dissonant with a vie\v 
\vhich, maintaining the integrity and distinctness of the 
Godhead and of the manhood in the one person of the 
Son of God, maintains also, as the language of the New 
Testament demands, that the activity (and consciousness) 
of the Godhead was, by His own will, restrained and 
limited within the sphere of the Incarnatio1l, to allow the 
real action of the manhood and its own proper' energy' ; 
and it needs to be pointed out that the special vie\v 
here maintained \vas not at all before the mind of these 
councils-which were intent upon a quite different task, 
with which the present writer cannot be accused of 
lack of sympathy, that of securing against monophysite 
tendencies the permanence and real action of the man- 
hood and of its faculties in our Lord's person. 


1 The Definition of Chalcedon (de Fide et SYlllb. p. 27). 

 The decision of Constantinople III (Gieseler, Eat. Hist. ii. p. I 76
. 
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Indeed, it seems to me that a candid revie\v of the 
theological tendencies of the fourth and fifth centuries 
leads a student even to an increased respect for the 
ecumenical councils, and an increased belief in the 
divine providence \vhich superintended their decisions. 
For, \vhile the theological tendencies of the time \vere 
seriously one-sided and set to emphasize the divine 
at the expense of the h.uman, the conciliar decisions are 
deliberately and perfectly balanced. They can only be- 
con1e a source of peril if their true nature, as prin1arily 
negative and \vholly relative to Scripture, is forgotten- 
if they are used, in place of the historical figure of 
Christ, as positive data or materials from \vhich to 
obtain by abstract deduction a conception of \vhat the 
Christ ought to have been. The churchman \vho makes 
a right use of the Church's decisions-\vho, that is, accept- 
ing the Church's creed in Christ as Son of God made 
man, perfect God and perfect man, goes back to the 
reverent but also candid study of the figure in the Gospels, 
,viII not be in any peril of finding this his central faith 
contradicted in the New Testanlent; he \vill but find it 
enriched and deepened. If he pursues his theological 
studies he will, I believe, find that a great deal of the 
'theological comment' upon the creed, a great deal of the 
theology of approved Catholic \vriters, needs revising or 
n10derating. But as far as the tradition expressed in the 
creeds is concerned-that he \vill find to need no revision; 
that, \vith the sacramental system and the structure of the 
visible Church, he \vill \'lith continually increasing clear- 
ness perceive to belong to that essential permanent Chris- 
tianity \vhich is truly catholic, apostolic and scriptural. 
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\\'ïth such a result the present \vriter has already eIse- 
\\"here expressed himself more than satisfied 1: and he 
must claim that he has \vith him in this satisfaction the 
tradition of Anglicanism. It is a note of Anglicanism to 
be satisfied with a very moderate amount of dogmatic 
requirement. A thoroughly faithful Anglican nlay 
believe that, as in civil government a certain amount of 
legislation is essential, but over-legislation, the over- 
regulation of life, is practically an evil, so in eccle- 
siastical government a certain amount of doctrinal 
requirement is necessary to protect the essence of the 
Church as a society based on a revelation, but that 
dogmatic requirement may easily outrun \vhat the X e\v 
Testanlent justifies and \vhat is healthy for ecclesiastical 
development. The Church in each age should be free 
to return upon its central creed, structure, and \vorship, 
and \vithout loss of continuity re-express its theological 
mind, as it has so often already done, in vie\v of the fresh 
developments of the intellectual, moral, and social life 
of man. 
The defectiveness of the theology of fathers and school- 
men on the subject \vhich \ve have had under revie\v \vas 
due to causes \vhich belonged to their periods. 
1. Accurate interpretation of the text, \vhether of 1\ e\v 
Testament authors or of others, is in the main a gro\\'th 
of modern times. The fathers and schoolmen \vere often 
in advance of us in theological branches of speculation, 
but generally behind us in ' exegesis.' 
2. Again, their philosophical categories as applied to 
God \vere abstract and a priori. They did not recognize 
1 See B. L. pp. 108-9. 
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as much as we have been taught to do that if the action 
of reason is implied in the very beginnings of observation 
and is thus logically 'prior' to experience, yet human 
reason has no actual contents, it contains no 'synthetic 
propositions,' except such as are gained through experi- 
ence: that is to say as the reason is gradually a\vakened 
by experience to the perception of \vhat is implied in the 
\vorld and in itself. An a priori philosophy of nature or 
of history is sure to be at fault, and still more surely an 
a priori philosophy of God. 1\10st certainly our hun1an 
kno\vledge of ,vhat God is, \vhat His onlnipotence, im- 
mutability, omniscience mean, is limited strictly by,vhat 
God is found to have disclosed of Himself in nature and 
humanity, by experience, through inspired prophets and 
Jesus Christ His Son. 
3. No heresies excited so much antagonism as those 
\vhich impugned our Lord's Godhead. By none, then, 
did the Church run so nluch risk of being driven into 
opposite extremes. Into such extremes she was not 
driven so far as her dogmatic decisions were concerned, 
but the effect of undue reaction is traceable in many 
even of her greatest schools of theology. 
I should be utterly misrepresenting my own feeling if 
I alIo\ved myself to be understood as disparaging in any 
way the fathers as theologians. In the special subject 
of this inquiry \ve do not, for the reasons just explained, 
see them at their best. But I do not believe that, taken 
on the whole, so much \vhether of theological or moral 
illumination is to be gained froin any study, outside Holy 
Scripture, as is to be gained from the great theologians 
\\,ho are called, and legitimately called, , the fathers.' 
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The conception at which \ve have arrived from the 
examination of the New Testament, and \vhich \\'e have 
found to be at least in no opposition to the authoritative 
dogmas of the Church Catholic, seems to involve us in 
thinking of the Incarnation somewhat after the manner 
of Bishop l\lartensen 1. An old writer said of our Lord 
that \vithin His humanity He ' \vithdre\v from operation 
both I-lis power and His majesty 2.' To this, as we 
have seen, we must add-His onlniscience. But with- 
dra\ving these from operation \vithin the sphere of 
the humanity He yet HÍ1J1self lived ullder hU1Jlan COll- 
ditiolls. And this seems to postulate that the personal 
life of the \Vord should have been lived as it \vere from 
more than one centre-that He \vho kno\vs and does all 
things in the Father and in the universe should (reverently 
be it said) have begun to live from a new centre \vhen 
He assumed manhood, and under ne\v and restricted 
conditions of power and kno\vledge. Is this conceivable, 
or is there even any line of thought \vhich tends in the 
direction of making it conceivable? Especially in regard 
to knowledge, does it mean anything to suggest that 


1 See above, pp. 19 2 -3. 
2 Potentiam suam et maiestatem ab oþere retraxit: the word::; are 
ascribed to Ambrose, but I cannot find them in his works. 
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He, the same eternal Son, should in one sphere not know 
\vhat in another, and that His o\vn proper sphere, He 
essentially kno\vs? 
There are some considerations \vhich may assist us in 
this difficulty. 
J. First, let us remember that supposing \ve can get 
no help to\vards the conceiving (or imagining) of this 
situation, the case is not by any nleans either desperate 
or unique. Nothing that is a fact can be irrational, 
but many things that are facts are beyond the po\ver of 
hU1JlaJl conception. Certainly in the region of science what 
is strictly inconceivable by human reason is taken for 
fact. Nothing, to take a now famiJiar example, can be 
more inconceivable than the properties of the ether \vhich 
physicists find themselves obliged to postulate to explain 
the phenomena of light. On this subject, ho\vever, let 
me quote the \vords of an ackno\vledged authority. 
'The assumption,' says Prof. Sir George Stokes \ , that 
all space, or aU at least of \vhich \ve have any cognizance, 
nlust be imagined to be completely filled with a supposed 
n1edium of \vhich our senses give us no information, 
already makes, \ve might reasonably say, a severe denland 
upon our credulity; and indeed there are, or at least 
have been, minds to \vhich the demand appeared to be 
so great as to cause the rejection of that theory of light. 
...-\nd \vhen \ve provisionally assume the existence of an 
ether, and use it as a \vorking hypothesis in our further 
investigations, \ve find ourselves obliged to admit pro- 
perties of this supposed ether so utterly different from 


1 l'lat1l1'al Theology (Gifford Lectures, 1893' pp. 21 and 19. Cf. \\Yrighfs 
Light (Macmillan, 1892) pp. 380-1 ; and Ellcycl. Bri/awl. art. ETHER. 
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what \ve should have imagined beforehand, through our 
previous experience, that \ve are half staggered.' 'H o\v 
the ether can at the same time behave like an elastic 
solid in resisting the gliding of one portion over another, 
and yet like a fluid in letting bodies freely pass through 
it, is a mystery \\"hich \ve do not understand. N' ever- 
theless, \ve are obliged to suppose that so it is.' The 
Professor goes on to point out that the properties of the 
supposed ether appeared both so inconceivable and so in- 
compatible \vith British common sense that our country- 
men \\"ere deterred from pursuing their investigations 
into \yhat is no\v ackno\vledged to be one of the most 
important factors of the universe: 'A slashing article in 
an old number of the Edinburgh Review, ridiculing the 
supposed vagaries of an undulationist, had probably the 
effect of diminishing the share \vhich our o\vn country 
took in the great revival of physical optics in the present 
century.' 
No \yonder Professor Huxley can aIlo\v himself an 
inexact expression and say that 'the mysteries of the 
Church are child's play compared \vith the mysteries of 
nature 1.' It is an inexact expression, because in fact 
the life that is above us is, as \ve should anticipate, more 
mysterious than the life that is belo\v us. Even less in 
what is above than in \"hat is belo\v us can \ve identify the 
rational \vith \vhat we can inlagine. And thus, in fact, the 
last thing \\"hich \ve could hope to imagine or, in this 
sense, to conceive \vould be the absolute and eternal 
consciousness of God, either in itself or in relation to the 
succession of moments in time or in relation to the lo\ver 


] Quoted by permission from a private letter in B. L. p. 2.1-7. 
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human consciousness \"hich He vouchsafed to assume. 
We shall then be in no irrational position if \ve are 
obliged to confess that our imagination is absolutely 
baffled by the condition of things \vhich the facts of the 
Incarnation seem to postulate. At least \ve shall not, 
in the interest of an easier conception, abandon the facts. 
The facts as we can no longer doubt-the same facts 
\vhich force upon us th"e conclusion that our Lord was 
the incarnate Son of God-force us to conclude that the 
incarnate Son was leading for the sake of real sympathy 
\vith men a life of limitation in kno\yledge as \vell as 
po\yer. But here perhaps \ve have nlentioned a \vord 
\vhich offers us at least sonle help tOLt'ards a rational 
conception of this mystery. 
2. Sympathy, love - this is the keynote of the 
Incarnation. It is along this line that \ve can best hope 
to understand it. And surely here-in the region of 
love and sympathy-\ve have something analogous to 
a double life, and a double life \vhich affects the intellect 
as much as any of our powers. To sympathize is to put 
oneself in another's place. Redemptive sympathy is 
the act of the greater and better putting himself at the 
point of view of the lo\ver and the worse. He must not 
abandon his o\vn higher standing-ground if he is to 
benefit the object of his compassion; but remaining 
essentially what he was he must also find himself in the 
place of the lower; he must come to look at things as 
he looks at them; he must learn things over again from 
his point of view. This is, as \ye sa\v before, ho\v Origen 
\vould have us understand the mystery of the divine con- 
descension. It is the grown one learning to speak as 
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a child: it is the Di\-ine putting lIimself at the point of 
yiew of the human. 
N ow no one \vho has had the privileges of education 
can attempt to be sympathetic (in a sense worthy of the 
name) \vith those who have not \vithout finding that his 
superior culture is, if in one -way an advantage, in 
another \vay a marked hindrance. He \vould give any- 
thing to be able for the time to forget: to retain 
indeed his ideal of kno\ving, but to get outside all that 
he actually knows; to leave it behind in order that he 
may really and not in mere effort of imagination look 
at things fron1 the uninstructed point of vie\v. The 
natures most gifted \vith sympathy seem actually for the 
moment to accomplish this. They do seem to abandon 
their o\\
n normal platform of kno\vledge and to trans- 
late themselves into alien conditions. N o\V we have no 
better guide to the methods of God than the best 
human sympathy and love. Only the acts of God are 
infinitely more perfect than our best acts,more continuous 
and n10re thorough. May not then the sympathetic 
entrance of God into human life have carried \vith it- 
not because it was weak but because it \vas po\verful- 
something \\
hich can only be imagined or expressed 
by us as a real 'forgetting' or abandoning \vithin the 
human sphere of His own divine point of view and 
mode of consciousness? And are \ve not helped towards 
some such supposition by reflecting that the attributes 
of God, on account of the perfection of His personal 
unity, are not (so to speak) separable from one another 
or from His personality but are identically one? l\lay it 
not be that our knowledge can be at times a hindrance 
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to us, a hindrance that \ve \\Tould gladly for the ti1JIC 
fling a\vay and be by far more po\verful for having lost, 
because it is imperfectly assimilated into our personality 
-because it is an attribute \vhich has not wholly become 
our self? May it not be that because God is perfect and 
His attributes inseparable fronl His person, therefore 
His kno\vledge is, far more than can be the case \vith 
us, under the control of His personal, essential \vill of 
love? And is not this a line of thought along \vhich 
\ve gain real help in conceiving ho\v the Son of God 
can have so loved mankind as by an act of po\ver to 
enter into humanity and, remaining Himself, to live a 
human life from a human point of vie\v, unembarrassed 
in His act of love by any ilnpotence to control His 
O\\Tn knowledge? 
Nor, \vhen \ve are discussing the conceivableness of 
such an act of divine sympathy, can \ve olnit to notice 
that (apart from recognition of the Incarnation) it is 
very difficult to us to give reality to all that body of 
scriptural language \vhich attributes to the absolute, 
omniscient God sympathy \vith nlen, sympathy of an 
anthropomorphic kind. It is fair to say that, if the self- 
limitation of the Incarnation is in itself difficult to con- 
ceive, on the other hand it reflects light upon the \vhole 
body of language \yhich inspired nlen, abJlost Ùl proþortion 
to tlleir i1lspiratioll, have found it necessary to use about 
God. All real sympathy of the unconditioned for the 
conditioned demands, as far as \ve can see, real self- 
limitation. 
3. Again, may \ve not advance one step more in 
the direction of conceiving the mystery \vhcn \ve set 
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ourselves to think how utterly different from the dh'ine 
consciousness must be the hun1an. A thoughtful \vriter 
has recently bidden us reflect ho\v all human kno\vledge 
(I) is at least conditioned by the senses through \vhich 
alone the suggestions are presented \vhich make thought 
possible; (2) is discursive, gathered laboriously piece by 
piece and with difficulty attaining to any comprehensive 
grasp which is at the same time accurate and real 
 
(3) can never really an ive at apprehending the inner- 
n10st essence of things. But the kno\vledge of God, 
though it is the ground and source of human kno\vledge, 
is as distinct in kind from it as is the divine personality 
distinct from the human \vhich yet is based upon it. 
So far as \ye can conceive, the divine kno\vledge must 
be (I) an absolute intuition, and therefore (2) infinitely 
comprehensive, and (3) infallibly penetrative of the inner- 
most essence of things. Let us but P?nder for a little 
\vhile on the infinite gulf \\"hich lies, in these ways, 
behveen the kno\vledge of God and that of man, and "'e 
shall feel ho\v almost mutually exclusive the divine and 
human modes of kno\ving must be. \Ve shall understand 
,vhy St. Paul represents to us that there is a break 
bet\veen the' kno,,'ledge' ,,'e no\v have and the diviner 
knowledge we shall have beyond the veil-a break \\,hich 
there is not bet\veen the love, or even the faith and hope, 
of no\v and hereafter 1. The more \ve ponder on this the 
more it seems to me \ve can realize ho\v that' birth' by 
\vhich God became man, to enter into man's experience, 
for the sake of man's redemption, must have involved 
within the sphere of the hUlnanity something \yhich In 
1 1 Cor. xiii. 8- 1 3. 
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human language can only be expressed as 'a sleep and 
a forgetting,' so strangely exclusive (as it would seem) 
is the human mode of consciousness of the divine 1. 
4. Lastly, \ve are beyond question helped in the 
consideration of this mystery by the tendency of the 
deepest modern thought in regard to God's relation to 
nature and man as a \vhole. The older and more 
pantheistic way of regarding the immanence of God in 
nature ran the risk of losing the distinctive being of the 
creatures in the abyss of the being oÍ God. But more 
exact knowledge forces us to realize more thoroughly 
the distinctive existence and quality of natural objects. 
Nature is for us infinitely more complex, more full, 
more real than for the ancients: so that in our age it has 
been easy for sOlne even to forget God in nature. It is 
right neither to forget nature in God nor God in nature, 
but to learn from nature right notions about the method 
of God. God realizes His \vill in nature by an infinite 
variety of distinctive forms of life. And He loves to see 
each fonn of life realize itself in its o\vn way. He 
respects the nature of each thing. (He tastes an infinite 
joy in infinite \\Tays,' by, as it \vere, living not only in 
Himself but in the separate life of each of the creatures. 
::N or do \ve realize this less if \ve look away from nature 
as it is at any moment in its infinite complexity of 


1 The thoughtful writer to whom I allude is the author of an article 
in the Church Quarterly (Oct. 1891), on ' Our Lord's knowledge as man.' 
I cannot however exactly accept his conclusions. He seems to me to fall 
back too much upon considerations of logic as opposed to considerations of 
sympathy. Thus he acquiesces in the mere juxtaposition of the two con- 
sciousnesses in our Lord; supposing e.g. that when He said He did not know, 
what is meant is only that the knowledge which He had as God, He had 
not' translated · into the human mode. 
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manifold forms of life and begin to contemplate the 
history of its development. StiII \ve are struck by the 
extent to \vhich (to express the facts roughly) God leaves 
things to work out their own perfection by the slow, as 
it \vere tentative, method of' natural selection,' through 
,vhich advance has in fact been made. 
And this respect of God for His creatures is seen 
most of all in His relation to man. He never indeed 
aIIows hun1an freedom to disturb the main course of 
the world's development; to tolerate that would be to 
abandon the providential government of the world 1. 
But \vithin such an area as aIlo\vs man to exercise 
a real, though limited, freedom-to such a degree as at 
least may involve considerable disturbance in the divine 
order for the sake of the value of free, as distinct from 
mechanical, service-God stands aloof and respects that 
free nature \vhich He has created, that image of His 
o\vn freedom \\Thich He has, as it ,vere, planted out in 
the heart of the physical creation. God respects His 
creature man. His power refrains itself. But is there, 
in order to leave room for man's freedom of choice, 
a limitation, not only of God's power, but of His fore- 
kno,vledge? Is the old controversy as regards human 
freedom and divine foreknowledge to be solved in part 
by the suggestion that a limitation of divine forekno\ving 
accompanies the very act of creating free agents? The 
idea has commended itself to soine very thoughtful minds: 


1 Lotze, .If:ficrocosmlls (Eng. trans. Clark, 1887) i. pp. 258 f. 'Do we 
not as we actually are, free or not, as a matter of fact interfere-to disturb 
or destroy-with the nature around us, leaving behind many distinct traces 
of our wayward energy, while yet we cannot on a large scale shake the order 
of things?' 
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to Origen. a3 has already incidentally appeared in this 
discussion, and to Dr. l\Iartineau in modern times 1. 
The accurate examination of the meaning assigned to 
divine' forekno\vledge' in the Bib.1e tends to shake the 
traditional belief that God is there revealed as kno\ving 
absolutely beforehand ho\v each individual \vill act. 
X evertheless, it is at least as difficult to reject this 
belief as to admit it. But, \vhatever be our relation to 
it, at least \ve must admit that the method of God in 
history, like the method of God in nature, is to an 
astonishing degree self-restraining, gradual, \\
e are almost 
driven to say, tentative. And all this line of thought- 
all this \vay of conceiving of God's self-restraining po\ver 
and wisdom-:lt least prepares our mind for that supreme 
act of respect and love for H is creatures by \vhich the 
Son of God took into Himself human nature to redeelTI 
it, and in taking it limited both His po\ver and His 
kno\vledge so that He could verily live through all the 
stages of a perfectly human experience and restore our 
nature from ,vi thin by a contact so gentle that it gave life 
to every faculty \vithout paralyzing or destroying any. 
Such considerations as these prevent our reason, or 
even-what is so different-our imagination, from falling 
back simply baffled before the facts, in the \vay of 
limitation of divine kno\vledge, presented by the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God. But the main purpose of this 
dissertation has been simply to establish the facts and 


1 For Origen see above, p. 116. For Dr. :\Iartineal1 see A Study oJ 
Religion, bk. iii. ch. ii. 9 4 (Oxford, 1888, ii. pp. 278 f.). The Rev. T. B. 
Strong 'JIIanual tf Theology, Black, 1892, pp. 235-6) contemplates the idea 
as just pos
ible 
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to sho\v cause for believing that, in spite of the somewhat 
scanty recognition which they have hitherto obtained 
from orthodox theologians, \ve have to-day both liberty 
as Catholics, and positive obligation as interpreters of 
Scripture, to give them a franker and n10re full-faced 
acknowledgen1ent. 
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1
RANSUBSTANTIArT'ION AND 
NIHILIANISl\I. 


THE object of this paper is- 
I. To describe the theological process by \vhich 
Transubstantiation became a dogma of the Roman 
Church. 
I I. To indicate the metaphysical difficulties in which 
the dogma is involved; and to sho\v ho\v it violates the 
accepted analogy of the Incarnation, and the philo- 
sophical principle which is involved in the Incarnation, 
viz. that the supernatural and divine does not annihilate 
the natural and material substance in \vhich it manifests 
and communicates itself. 
III. To ans\ver the question-\Vhy then did not the 
analogy of the Incarnation doctrine, dogmatically ex- 
pressed as it \vas in the decrees which emphasized the 
permanent reality of our Lord's Inanhood, bar the way 
to the dogma of transubstantiation? 
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I. 
The gro'li}lh of the doctrz11e of transubstantzallon. 


I n the theological period, ,vhich is measured by the 
Council of Chalcedon òn one side and on the other by 
the second Council of Nicaea in the east and the age of 
Charles the Great in the \\7est - roughly A.D. 450-800, 
".e find t\\'O tendencies in eucharistic doctrine. 
There is the tendency from the doctrine of a real 
presence of the flesh and blood of Christ in and \vith 
the elements of bread and ,vine towards a doctrine of 
transubstantiation, i. e. a doctrine which regards the 
supernatural presence as annihilating its natural vehicle 
except in mere appearance. This tendency is more 
apparent during this period in the east than in the 
west, and it reaches distinct expression (c. A. D. 750) in 
John of Damascus' systematized treatise de Fide Ortho- 
doza (iv. 13). John's theory may fairly be called a theory 
of transubstantiation. not because he uses the \vord 
, transform' of the action of the Holy Spirit upon the 
elements. for that expression is used by ,vriters who 
certainly do not hold any doctrine of transubstantiation 1, 


1 e. g. by the author of the de SarramentÚ, ascribed to St. Ambrose. 
who freely uses the phrases cOllvertere, mutare, and asserts, as strongly as 
possible, the real presence of the flesh and blood of Christ in the euchar- 
istic elements in \"irtue of consecration, but still writes (iv. 4) 'Si ergo tanta 
vis est in sermone domini Iesu ut inciperent esse quae non erant [i. e. in the 
original creation of the world], quanto magis operatorius est L i. e. in the 
encharistic elements] ut sint quae erant et ill aliud commutentur.' In some 
of the copies of this work in Lanfranc's time this reading had been altered 
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but because (I) adopting a suggestion of Gregory of Nyssa, 
he expressly speaks of the consecrated bread as by the 
supernatural and incomprehensible po\ver of the Spirit 
transformed into the holy body, just as by the natural 
process of digestion bread is transformed, losing of 
course its o\vn nature, into the substance of our bodies: 
and because (2) he accordingly repudiates the phrase 
. symbols' (àvTíTv7Ta) as applied to the elements of 
bread and wine after consecration-a phrase \vhich his 
predecessors. believing that these elenlents remained in 
existence after consecration and retained \vith their 
nature their natural symbolism, had not shrunk from 
using 1. 


(see his de Corþ. d Sang. Dom. 9), but it is undoubtedly original. The 
author goes on to compare the change in the elements to that in the 
regenerate person. 
Gregory of Nyssa in the same way describes the man who is ordained 
priest as JJfTap.opcþ(J)()f2
 7Tpð
 Tð ßf'ATtOV (Ùt Baþt. Christi, P. G. xlvi. p. 
84 a); 
cf. also his language about the' transmutation' in the regenerate (Orat. Cat. 
c. 40. P. G. xlv. p. 101 b, c), where it is carefully eXplained that the essence 
of manhood is unchanged by the transforming gift, and only its bad qualities 
obliterated. The argument from Gregory's laxer use of these expressions, 
p.fTádTa(JI
, p.f7aßOÀr" p.ETa(JTOI XEí.(J)dl
. åva(JTOIXfí.(J)(Jt
, p.ETa7TOí1JCTt
, p.fTa- 
P.ÓPcþ(J)(Jlf, is unaffected by the fact that Gregory appears to suggest a doc- 
trine of real transubstantiation in regard to the eucharist. 
St. Cyril of Alexandria (in Ioa1tll. H. I, P. G. lxxiii. p. 245, quoted by 
Mason, Relation of Confirmation to Baþtism, p. 299) applies the term 
'transelementation' (åvaCTTOIXftOVTat) with apparent exactness to the water 
of baptism under the influence of consecration by the Spirit. Cf. also 
Cyril of Jerusalem's language (Cat A/;'st. iii. 3' about the chrism. Yet 
these elements were not believed by these writers to cease to exist. 
1 Thus the phrase is used as late as after the middle of the sixth century 
by Eutychius of Constantinople (Sernzo de Paschate et S. Euch. P. G.lxxxvi. 
p. 2391) 
}lp.í[a
 ÉavTùv TéjJ åVTtTV7TqJ. . . TÒ (]wp.a Ka2 aTp.a TOV Kvpíov TO
 
åVTITV7TOI
 fVTt()fP.(VOV ðlà TWff IfpovpYtwv. Epiphanius the deacon repeats 
John's repudiation of the phrase at the second council of Nicaea (act. G, 
tom. 3 ad fin.) and, like John, denies that apostles or fathers ever used 
it of the elements after consecratÏon-1Tpò TOV á'Yta(]()
val f"À
()1J åVTíTtl1Ta, 
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There are not \vanting traces of a similar mode of 
explaining the real presence of Christ in the holy 
sacrament also in the \-vest; but there the influence of 
...-\ugustine \vas dominant, and, somewhat obscure as his 
vie\v of the eucharist undoubtedly is, it is at any rate 
certain that he did not believe in transubstantiation. 
This is certain for two reasons. (I) He speaks of the 
consecrated elements in the eucharist as in thernselves 
only 'signs' of the body and blood of Christ: signs 
\vhich, if they are themselves called the body and blood 
of Christ, are so called only on thc principle that signs 
are called by the name of the things they signify. 
( 
) lIe draws a 111arked distinction between the physical 
Inanducation of the sacranlcnt ,\'!1Ïch is possible to all 
and the lnanducation of the flesh and blood of Christ 
\\"hich he sometimes plainly declares to be possible only 
to the believing and spiritually minded, or to those who 
hold the unity of the Church, 'the body of Christ,' in 
love. ...-\ugustine's language is certainly as a \vhole 
susceptible of bcing interpreted in the sense of an 
. objective' spiritual presence in the elements. after such 
a manner as does not interfere with the permanence of 
the bread and ,vine, such a presence as faith only can 
cither recognize or appropriate 
 or it nlay fairly be 
interpreted on a receptionist theory like Hooker's-it is 
in fact probably some\vhat inconsistent - but it is not 
susceptible of an interpretation in accordance with the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. And so long as ....\ugus- 
tine's influence ,vas dominant in eucharistic doctrine. 


P.ETà öÈ TÙV ó."'(La(]p.ùv (]wp.a KvpíCJJ
 Kuì aLfJ-a Xpt(]TOV ÀÉ"{OVTut Kaí Eìaw Kuì 
JrLlJ"TEvovTat. This, however, docs not truly represent the facts. 
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the language of ,,'estern \vriters is n10stly anti-transub- 
stantiationist 1. 


J Augustine's doctrine of the eucharist may be summarized under three 
heads: (I) The consecrated elements are signs of the body and blood, and not ill 
themselves the things they signi/jl. See .Eþ. 98. 9 ad BoniJàciulIl 'Si autem 
S;1cramenta quandam similitudinem earum rerum quarum sacramenta. sunt 
non haberellt, omnino sacramenta non essent. Ex hac autem similitudine 
plerumque etiam ipsarum rerum nomina accipiunt. Sicut ergo secundum 
quenàam modum sacramentum corporis Christi corpus Christi est, sacra- 
mentum sanguinis Chri::;ti sanguis Christi est; ita sa.cmmentum fidei fides 
est' (i. e. baptism which represents the faith of the infant who is baptized 
is that faith); cf. 'non enim Dominus dubitavit dicere hoc est corþUS mculll 
cum signum daret corporis sui' (COil. Adi11l. l1Ial'licll. 12). This passage, with 
others, must interpret his words when he comments thus in Psalm. xx>...iii 

tit1e) Enarr. i. 10: 'Fo-ebatur enim Christus ill 11lanibus suis quando 
commendans ipsum corpus suum ait hoc est corþus meum. .Ferebat enim 
illud corpus in manibus suis.' . . . 'accepit in manus suas quod norunt 
fideles et ipse se portabat qnodam modo cum diceret hoc est C01'þUS mcum 
ii. 2).' Roman Catholic controversialists generally omit to notice the 
qllodam modo which corresponds to the secundum quendam modulIl above. 
The bread and v. ine then considered in themselves represent, and are not, 
the body and blood of Christ. In the same \\ ay the bread, because 
cumposed of many grains, represents the 'mystical boùy' of Christ, the 
Church, anù this mystical body is sometimes spoken of as the res sacra- 
lIlenti, e. g. 1:'1. 185. 50 at! Bonifacium 'rem ipsam non tenent intus 
_ DonatistaeJ cuius est iUud sacramentum' I...i. e. ecdesial:n); d. in loan. 
Fract. xxvi. 17. 
(2) But the sPiritual gift of the eucharist is really the flesll and blood if 
Christ
. the same flcsh and blood ill which .lIe lived on earth, but raised 
10 a new sþÙ-itual power, become' sPirit and life.' See in Fs. xc, iii. 9 ' In 
ipsa carne hic amLulavit et ipsam camem nobis manducandam ad sall1tem 
dedit, nemo autem illam carnem manducat nisi prius adoraverit.' This 
; flesh J in its glorified condition has become' spirit' and 'life' ; so Augus- 
tine interprets St. John \i. 63, see Tract. xxvii. 5 and app. note C. He appears 
sometimes to distinguish the' flesh' and the' body,' e. g. ill Ps. xcviii after 
saying that the flesh of the eucharist is the same as the flesh of our Lord's 
mortal life, he goes on to say the body is not the same: 'Non hoc corpus 
quod videtis mandl1caturi estis et bibituri illum sanguinem quem fusuri sunt 
qui me crucifigent. Sacramentum aliql10d vobis commendavi, spiritualiter 
intellectum vivitÌcabit vos. Etsi necesse est \'isibiliter celebrari, oportet 
tamen invisibiliter inte1ligi.' Perhaps at times he thought of the spiritual 
e
sence of ChI i:;t's humanity, the 'flesh,' as receiving a new symbolical 
. body' in the bread and wine; this spiritual es::ence of Christ's humanity 
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In the great theological revival \vhich marked the 
empire of Charles the Great and his first successors, the 
doctrine of the holy eucharist became for the first time 
an explicit subject of controversy. The theologians of 
the beginning of this period mostly follo\v Augustine on 
the subject. Thus Alcuin (Albinus Flaccus) repeats in 
his commentary on St. John, the' receptionist' language 
of Augustine 1. So Anlalarius ofl\fetz (c. A. D. 820), \vhilc 


becoming also the spiritual essence of the Church; so that the sacramental 
, body' represents equally Christ and the Church. 
(3) This gift of th
 ßeslz and blood of Christ Augustine sometimes 
.fþeaks of as given to all, good and bad, alike. See de Baþt. con. Donat. 
v. 9 'Sicut enim I udas cui buccellam [i. e. the · sop'] tradidit Dominu
 
non malum accipiendo sed male acdpiendo locum in se diabolo praebuit, 
sic indigne quisque sumens dominicum sacramentum non dficit ut quia ipse 
malus est malum sit, aut quia non ad salutem acdpit nihil acceperit, Corpus 
enim Domini et sanguis Domini nihilominus erat etiam iBis quibus dice bat 
apostolus, quz. manducat il1diglle iudiáu11l sibi 11lal1ducat et bibit.' Cf. 
.Serm. 
I. ] 7 (de verbis llIalt. xii. 32) where he distinguishes the different 
modes in which the good and bad eat the flesh of Christ and drink His 
blood. But at other times he identifies' eating the flesh of Clzrist' quilt 

xpliâtly with' ahiding in Christ' and 'with a living faith. See esp. Ù/ 
Ioan. Tract. xxvi and xxvii, e. g. xxvii. IS 'Per hoc qui non manet in Christo 
et in quo non manet Chri::;tus procul dubio nec manducat [spiritualiter] 
camem eius nee bibit eius sanguinem [licet carnaliter et visibiliter premat 
dentibus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi]; sed magis tantae rei 
sacramentum ad iudicium sibi manducat et bibit [quia immundus praesumpsit 
ad Christi accedere sacramenta]: (The word!; in brackets are an interpola- 
tion.) Cf. de Civit. xxi. 25. There is a great deal of this sort of language 
which makes it impossible to deny a strongly' receptior..ist' view in Augustine. 
He does not seem to distinguish the ,.es from the virtus in the eucharist. 
The above of course does not profess to be a complete treatment of 
St. Augustine's eucharistic doctrine in any respect, nor even to touch upon 
his views of the sacrifice. 
1 lib. iii. 15, 16 (P. L. c. p. 832). The de Divi1/is Officiis is acknow. 
ledged to be not by Alcuin. It is, I think, not less plain that the COllfessio 
Fidei (P. L. d. pp. 1027 ff.) is not his. But even here occurs the sentence. 
, tanta est virtus huius sacrificii ut solis iustis [non] peccatoribus corpus sit 
et sanguis ChristL' 
I say that the COllfessio Fidei is, in spite of Mabillon.s argument, plainly 
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he asserts a real spiritual change in the elements in virtue 
of consecration, interprets the language of St. John vi, 
about' eating the flesh' of Christ, of belief in His death 
and fellowship in His passion 1. 
Again Florus the deacon, who \vrote in an exceedingly 
edifying manner de E:rþosz"tz"olle Jl;[issae (c. A. D. H4 0 ), 
uses language which certainly implies the permanence 
after consecration of the outward elements 2. 


not by Alcuin. IVlabillon has not noticed that part iv. 1 -7 is a patchwork 
made up from the de E:xþositione '1I1issae of Florus of Lyons (P. L. cxix. 
p. 15 : see cc. 6, 17, 58-60, 62-3, 66-7). It appears plainly that Florus' 
work is the original, and not v.ice versa. Also it will be noticed that Florus 
gives his authorities (c. I) and Alcuin is not among them, while the author 
of the Conjéssio does not give his. The Confusio further shows acquaintance 
with the hymn Pange IÙzgua (p. iii. c. 19), and the second half of part iii 
(cc. 23-42) is largely based upon [Boetius'] de Fide CathoIÙ-a, incorporating 
lines 1-12, 24-30, 51-61,84-90, 224-230, 244-252. 
1 See de Eat. Off. iii. 24, 25 (P. L. cv. pp. 1141-2) 'Hic [at the conse- 
cration] credimus naturam simplicem panis et vini mixti verti in naturam 
rationabilem [spiritual], scilicet corporis et sanguinis Christi.' 'Credit 
[ecclesia] namque corpus et sanguinem Domini esse ac hoc morsu caelesti 
benedictione impleri animas sumentium.' Ep. 4 ad Ran/gar. (p. 1334) 
, Nisi manducaveritis canlOll .filii hominis, etc., hoc est, nisi participes 
fueritis meae passionis et c.-edideritis me mortuum pro vestra salute, non 
habebitis vitam in vobis.' On the precedents for such an interpretation 
(not Augustine's) see appended note C. 
2 For his de Expos. lVIissae see also Hurter's SS. Patr. oþllsc. Setecta, vol. 
xxxix. His doctrine of the real presence in virtue of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost on the dements and the use of the words of Christ's institution 
(

 81-84) is very clear. In his Opllscula adv. AmalarÙe1ll i. 9 (P. L. cxix. 
pp. 77, 7 8 ) he writes' Prorsus panis ille sacrosanctae oblationis corpus est 
Christi, non materie vel specie visibili sed virtute et potentia spirituali. . . . 
Simplex e frugibus panis conficitur, simpl,ex e botris vinum liquatur, accedit 
ad haec offerentis ecc1esiae fides, accedit mysticae precis consecratio, accedit 
divinae virtutis infusio; sicque mire et ineffabili modo, quod est naturaliter 
ex germine terreno panis et vinum, efficitur spiritualiter corpus Christi, id 
est vitae et salutis nostrae mysterium, in quo aliud oculis corporis, aliud fidei 
videmus obtentu: nec id tantum quod ore percipimus, sed quod mente 
credimus, libamus. . . . Mentis ergo est cibus ille, non ventris; non cor- 
rumpitur, sed manet in vitam aeternam, quoniam pie sumentibus confert 
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A landn1ark in the history of eucharistic doctrine is 
the \\york of Paschasius Radbert \ de Corpore et Sanguinc 
DOlllÙÚ, \vritten about A. D. H3 I \vhen he \vas a simple 
monk of the older Inonastery of Corbey, and later) when 
he had become abbot of Corbey, about A. D. X44, pre- 
sented by him to Charles the Bald. Paschasius appears 
beyond all reasonable question to teach a doctrine of 
transubstantiation-thåt is) he teaches that the elelnents 
of bread and ,vine in the eucharist are at the moment 
\vhen the priest pronounces the \vords of institution, by 
the po\ver of Jesus Christ Hin1self and the operation of 
I lis Spirit, \\'holly and substantially converted into the 
true body and blood of Christ; so that ,vhat exists upon 
the altar is henceforth only the body and blood though 
it remains under the' figure,' appearance, and sensible 
attributes of bread and \vine. This appearance and these 
attributes remain to test faith 2nd to avoid the scandal 
and horror \vhich \vould result from the consecrated 
elements appearing \vhat they are. The conversion of 
the elements is thus not an open one: it is a mystery, 
not a manifest miracle. But the body is the very same 
as \vas born of 1Iary and \vas crucified and buried: and 
the truth of this is driven hOlne by the record of a number 


vitam aeternam. Pie autem sumit qui spiritu fidei illuminatus in illo cibo 
et potu visiLili virtutem intelligibilis gratiae esurit ac sitit. . . . Corpus 
igitur Christi, ut praedictum lst, non est in specie visibili 
ed in virtute 
spirituali, nec inquinari potest faece corpúrea quod et animarum et corpo- 
rum vitia mUlldare consuevit.' 
1 There is, I think, some evidence for an influence of John of Damascus' 
theology of the eucharist ,de Fide Orthodoxa iv. 13, Lequien i. p. 368) 
both upon the Ambrosian treatise de Sacramelltis and upon Paschasius' 
work. But the matter is complicated by the relation of the de SacramentÙ 
to the de 1I1)'stcriis also ascribed to St. Ambrose. 
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of materialistic miracles. in \vhich the hidden reality ,vas 
made to appear in the fonn of the divine infant or as 
a bleeding lin1b of flesh. As against all rationalistic ob- 
jections Paschasills exults in the divine po\ver which can 
do all it will, the originative power \vhich can produce 
this new creation, according to the plain \vord and promise 
of the very Truth Himself, ] esus Christ. So far Paschasius 
speaks the language of transubstantiation in its full force, 
but he still regards the body and blood of the eucharist 
as purely spiritual, and thus-unlike the later opponents 
of Berengar and some of his o,vn contemporaries 1_ 
repudiates any attempt to bring it into connexion with 
the physical process of digestion, though it is uncertain 
\vhether he regards the bread and \vine as retaining 
enough physical reality to admit of their being digested: 
moreover, he is still so far under the influence of 
Augustine as to use hesitating language on the question 
,vhether the \vicked receive the spiritual realities in the 
h01 y communion. 
The folIo\ving passages \vill illustrate the above state- 
n1ent (de Corp. et Sang. D01nÙzz", Patr. Lat. cxx. p. 126 9): 
, Patet igitur quod nihil extra vel contra Dei voluntatem 
potest, sed cedunt illi omnia on1nino. Et ideo nullus move- 
atur de hoc corpore Christi et sanguine, quod in mysterio 
vera sit caro et verus sit sanguis, dum sic voluit ille qui 
creavit; o1111Iz"a enim quacc1t1lque 'i)oluz"t fecZ"t Ùl caclo et 


1 E. g. Rabanus MaunIs (Eþ. ad Herz"bald. Episc. Antissiodor. 33 apud 
"Mabillon, Vetera Analala, Paris 172;.), p. 17, P. L. ex. p. 192; Gieseler, I. c. ii. 
P 28 5 n. 5) replies to the inquiry, 'utrum eucharistia, postql1am consumitur 
et in secessum emittitur more aliorum ciborum, iterum redeat in naturam 
prbtinam quam habllerat antequam in altari consecraretur ?' Cf. Paschasius' 
o\\'n reference to the' apocryphal book' quoted above. 
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ill terra; et qUIa voluit, licet in figura panis et Vini 
maneat, haec sic esse omnino nihilque aliud quam caro 
Christi et sanguis post consecrationem credenda sunt; 
unde ipsa veritas ad discipulos, haec, inquit, caro est 
l/lea pro 1Jlltlldi vita, et, ut nlirabilius loquar, non alia 
plane quam quae nata est de 1\laria et passa in cruce et 
resurrexit de sepulchro.' 
'Veritas autem Deus cst, et si Deus veritas est, quicquid 
.. 
Christus promisit in hoc mysterio utique verum est. 
Et ideo vera Christi caro et sanguis, quam qui rnanducat 
et bibit digne habet vitan1 aetcrnam in se mancntem : 
sed visu corporeo et gustu proptcrea non demutantur, 
quatenus fides exerceatur ad iustitiam et ob meritum 
fidei lnerces in eo iustitiae consequatur' (i. 2, 5). 


That after consecration there is 'nihil aliud quam 
corpus et sanguis Domini' is often repeated 1, and 
expressions are used such as 'corpus Christi et sanguis 
virtute Spiritus in verba ipsius ex panis vinique sub- 
stantia efficitur' (iv. I). After consecration the bread 
and \vine may only typically be so called as Christ is 
the Bread of Life (xvi). The act of consecration is 
regarded as a ne\v creative act of God (xv. I), of which 
the priest is only the minister. The reasons for the 
, figura' of bread and \vine remaining are stated as 
above, and also (x. J) because othenvise 'durius esset 
contra consuetudinem humanarrl licet earn em salutis 
tamen carnem hominis Christi in speciem ct colorem 
. . .. . , 
IpSlUS mutatam et Vlnum In cruorem conversum acclpere ; 
cf. xiii. 2 'si carnis species in his visibilis appareret, ialn 
non fides esset aut mysterium sed fieret miraculum; quo 
aut fides nobis daretur, aut a perfidis exsecratio communi- 


1 See ii. 6, viii. 2, xi. 2, xii. I, xvi, xx. 3. 
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cantibus importunior grassaretur.' The record of miracles 
follows in ch. xiv. Of Paschasius' more spiritual lan- 
guage the follo\ving is an example: 'Frivolum est ergo, 
sicut in eodem apocrypha libro legitur, in hoc mysterio 
cogitare de stercare, ne cOlnmisceatur in digestione alte- 
rius cibi. Denique ubi spiritualis esca et potus sumitur . . . 
quid comn1istionis habere poterit' (xx. 3). On the recep- 
tion by the wicked see vi. 2 1. 
But Paschasius' doctrine met with decided opposition. 
Rabanus Maurus, ,vriting in 853, emphatically denies 
that the body of the eucharist is the same body as that 
in \\Thich Christ lived and died 2. He himself asserts an 
objective spiritual transformation 3 in the elements in 


1 Paschasius' language about the relation of the eucharistic act to Christ's 
:;acrifice is well worth study, cap. xi. But we are not here concerned with 
the doctrine of the eucharistic sacrifice. 
2 Ep. ad Heribald. I. c. ' Nam quidam nuper de ipso sacramento corporis 
et sanguinis Domini non rite sentientes dixerunt, hoc ipsum esse corpus et 
sanguinem Domini quod de Maria virgine natum est et in quo ipse Dominus 
passus est in cruce et resnrrexit de sepulchro. Cui errori quantum potuimus 
ad Eigilum abbatem scribentes, de corpore ipso quid vere credendum sit 
aperuirnus.' (This letter is possibly that in Migne, P. L. cxii. p. 1510; see 
c. 2.) The opinion that the' body' of the eucharist is different from Christ's 
mortal body we shall see to have been held by Ratramn also. 
Among older fathers cf. the language of Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 2. 19 
(jLTTÒV ðè TO ai,.w TOÛ Kvpíov. TO p.Èv "Ió.p faTLY aÙToû aapKLK
v 
 T7j
 cþ(}opâ
 
ÀEÀVTpwpE(}a, TO óÈ 7TVEVpaTLKÚV, TovTÉaTLV 0/ KExpíap.E(}a. Kat TOUT' faTL 7TLEÎV 
TÙ aip.a TOÛ 'I1}aoû T7j
 KVpLaK7j
 p.ETaÀaßEw àcþ(}apaía
. laxv
 óÈ TOÛ Àb^(OV 
TÒ 7TVf.ûp.a, W
 atp.a aapl(ú
. Jerome Ù1. Eþhes. i. 7 (ed. Vallars. vii. p. 553) 
.; Dupliciter vero sanguis Christi et caro intelligitur: vel spiritualis illa atque 
divina de qua ipse dixit caro mea vere, est cibus et sanguis melts vere est 
þolus, et nisi 11lGnducavcritis carne1Jl met:"'l et sall/{u.inelll meam biberitis 
nOIl habebitis vz"tam aetenzam; vel caro et sanguis quae crucifixa est et 
qui militis effusus est lancea. Juxta hanc divisionelll et in sanctis eius 
diversitas sanguinis et carnis accipitur; ut alia sit caro quae visura est 

alutare Dei, alia caro et sanguis quae regnum Dei non queant possidere.' 
3 Liber de Sacris OrdÙzibus etc. (P. L. cxii. p. 1185) 'Quis unquam 
crederet quod panis in carnem potuisset con\"erti vel vinum in sanguinern, 
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virtue of consecration, so that they become the body and 
blood of Christ in a true and real sense: but he does not 
appear to distinguish between the rcs and the virtlts sacra- 
1JlCllti 1; and, in a word. he is still under the dominant 
influence of Augustine, \vhose ,vords he repeats. 
But the nlain opponent of Paschasius' doctrine ,vas 
Ratramn, a monk of his o\vn convent. The emperor 
Charles had addressed t\vo questions to Ratramn, pre- 
sumabl y in conlmon \,'ith other theologians 2: ( I) \ Vhether 


nisi ipse Salvator diceret, qui panem et yinum creavit et omnia ex nihilo 
fecit.' Dr. Hebert in his Lorás Suþþer: unÏ1zsþired teaching \Seeley & Co.. 
1879) i. p. 614, quotes from Rabanus a5 follows-' panem communem 
accepit [Christu5], sed benedicendo in longe aliud quam fuerat transmutat 
ut veraciter diceret sic, hoc est corþus meum:' but his reference is, as so 
often, \\ rang and I cannot discover the passage. 
1 De Instit. Cler. I. 31 (P L. evii. p. 317) , Ruius rei sacramentum. id 
est yeritas corporis et sanguinis Christi. de mensa dominica assumitur qui- 
busdam ad vitam, quibusdam ad exitium: res vero ipsa omni homini ad 
vitam, nulli ad exitium: quia aliud est sacramentum, aliud vÏrtl1S sacra- 
menti.' Again Ur. Herbert quotes 'neque indignitas [indigne sumenti
 ] 
dignitatcm tantae consecrationis evacuare poterit: sed rem sacramenti non 
attingit [indignu:>] . . . idcirco nec effectus consequitur eiusdem sacramenti.' 
.But I can
ot verify the reference. 
2 It has been supposed that J aIm S.;otus Erigena was consulted and 
wrote a work on the eucharist. But this does not appear to be the cast.'. 
The work ascribed to him by Berengar and the men of his period is in fact 
Ratramn's work: see Pracfatio of H. J. Floss in P. L. cxxii. p. xxi. 
Adrevaldu5 indeed, a contemporary, wrotf' a treatise (of which a fragment 
remains) de Corþon: et Sanguine Cllrisii contra ineþtz"as IoanllÚ Scoti; but 
this is sufficiently ac
ounted for by what is still to Le found in Erigena's 
writings and what must have been found in the commentary on St. John vi, 
when it was entire. 
Erigena held that Christ in heaven was stili man, in the sense that 
in IIis one substance He still possessed the natura and 'ratio of humanity, 
but transmuted into the Godhead and with it ubiquitolls. Under these 
circumstances he might have anticipated the Lutheran doctrine of the 
eucharist and held that, in whatever sense He has a body at all, He i:j 
present with the S:Hne body in the eucharist. But in fact he held a yery 
, symholkal ' \ iew of the eucharist, d. Exþos. sUþer lIierarch. Cael S. 
Dion)'s. i. 3, where he inveighs against those 'qui ,,-isibilem eu
haristiam 
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the body and blood are present in the eucharist ill 
'i!eritate or in 1Jzysterio? that is, as Ratramn ex- 
plains it, \vhether there is in the eucharist a reality 
apparent only to faith, hidden under earthly veils, or 
whether the divine reality is there \vithout veils? 
(2) \Vhether the sacran1ental body is the very body born 
of l\Iary and no\v in heaven? It does not appear 
whether these questions \vere addressed to theologians 
as a result of the presentation of Paschasius' treatise 
or no. Certainly the first question is not suggested by 
his position. But Ratramn's o,vn vie\v. as distinct from 
Paschasius', becomes quite plain in the process of his 
ans\ver to both questions. He replies, like Paschasius, 
that the body and blood of Christ are present in the 
sacrament 'in mystery,' not 'in truth,' i. e. under veils 
of sense, not 1n unveiled manifestation. But, un- 
like Paschasius, he argues from this in a sense opposed 
to transubstantiation. The elements by consecration 
are 'changed for the better'; they become \vhat they 
\vere not, the veils of the body and blood. But this 
spiritual transformation does not affect their physical 
reality. In that respect they are not changed; they 
remain ,,"hat they \\Tere. They symbolize in their natural 
reality the heavenly gift \vhich they contain. The same 


nihil aliud significare praeter se ipsam yolunt aS5erere [i. e presumably 
those who said the consecrated element
 were really the body and blood 
in themselves and not typical ûf something else] dum clarissime praefata 
tuba [sc. DionygiusJ cIamat non ilIa sacramenta visibilia colenda neque 
pro veritate amplexanda quia significativa veritatis stint.' 
His doctrine of Chri::;t's humanity can be found stated with great clearness 
in de Div. J\ãt. ii. I I, v. 38. He held that there underlie:; each man's 
earthly Lody a secret ratio (or essence) of his corporeity which is to be his 
'spiritual body' like that of the angels. 
R 
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object or substance (res) is both physically one thing 
and spirituaIly another. The follo,ving citations frOin 
his L iber de Corþore ct Sallguine DOllzilli 1 ,,,ill 111akc 
his position apparent: 
c. 9 'Ille panis qui per sacerdotis n1inisterium Christi 
corpus conficitur aliud cxterius humanis sensibus ostcndit 
et aliud intcrius fideliu111 mentibus clamat. Exterius 
. 
quide111 panis quod ante fuerat forma praetenditur, color 
ostenditllr. sapor accipitur: sed interius longe aliud multo 
pretiosius 111ultoque excellentius intimatur, quia caeleste, 
quia di\"inuIll, id est Christi corpus, ostenditur quod non 
sensibus carnis sed aninli fidclis contuitu vel aspicitur 
vel accipitur vel comeditur.' 
But this involves no kind of change in what appears 
to the senses, no kind of physical change at all. 
cc. 12-15 'Nulla permutatio facta esse cognoscitur.' i.e. 
, secundum veritatelTI species creaturae quae fuerat ante 
pcrmansisse cognoscitur . . . nihil est hic pern1utatum 
. a . si nihil pernlutationis pertulcrint nihil aliud exsistunt 
quam quod prius fuere . . . corporaliter nanlque nihil 
in eis cernitur esse pennutatum. Fatebllntur igitur 
necessc est aut mutata esse secundum aliud quanl 
secundum corpus. . . aut si hoc profiteri noluerint, conl- 
pel1untur negare corpus esse sanguinemque Christi [i. e. 
that any change has been made at all] quod nefas est 
non solum dicere verum etiam cogitare '.!..' 


Then conles the conclusion: 
c. 16 ' At quia confitentur et corpus et sanguinem Dei 


1 P. L. cxxi. p. J 26 f. 
2 Ratrarnn cle::uly draws no distinction between accidents apparent to 
the senses and substance: not to be changed sensibly is not to be changed 
corporally or in reality at all. 
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esse, nec hoc esse potuisse nisi facta in rnelius con1muta- 
tione. neque iste commutatio corporaliter sed spiritual iter 
facta sit. necesse est iam ut figurate facta esse dicatur: 
quoniam sub velamento corporei panis corporeique vini 
spirituale corpus spiritualisquè sanguis exsistit: non 
quod duarum sint exsistentiae rerun1 inter se diversarum, 
corporis videlicet et spiritus, verum una eademque res 
secundum aliud species panis et vini consistit, secundum 
aliud autern corpus est et sanguis Christi.' 


Ratramn (like earlier ,vriters) compares ,vhat occurs 
to the eucharistic elements ,,,ith ,,,hat occurs to the 
element of ,vater in baptism in virtue of the con- 
secration of the priest (c. 17) 'Accessit sancti Spiritus 
per sacerdotis consecrationem virtus et efficax facta est 
non solum corpora verum etiam animas diluere et 
spirituales sordes spirituali potentia dimovere.' 
He goes on to make a stronger comparison. Feeling 
forced by St. Paul's ,vords (I Cor. x. 1-4) to suppose 
that the] e\vs had sacraments as full of spiritual reality 
as the Christians, he ascribes to the sea and the 
cloud, to the ,vater fron1 the rock and the manna, a real 
spiritual potency 1. He even declares that the] e\vs in 
the ,vilderness ate the flesh of Christ and drank His 
blood, and that Christ by His divine power changed 
the manna into His body and the ,vater into His blood 
,vith the same reality as in the eucharist of the Church, 
and he sees in this an anticipation only earlier than that 
which occurred ,vhen our Lord, before His actual sacri- 
fice, ',vas able to turn the substance of bread and 
the creature of \vine into the body and blood' of His 


1 Paschasius argues to the contrary effect (c. v.) 
R2 
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sacrifice (21-28). Curiously enough, it is at this point 
,vhere the analogy of baptisnl and the Jewish sacraments 
l11ight suggest that the only change in the eucharistic 
elelnents consists in their being endued ,vith a spiritual 
significance and po\yer, that Ratramn (for once) uses 
language suggestive of transubstantiation. By spiritual 
powcr and in a nlystery ,ve are to 'understand that the 
bread and \vine are really converted into the substance 
of Christ's body and blood, to be received by the be- 
lievers ' (30). But this language is shown to go beyond 
his real luind by superabundant explanations under hvo 
hcads: 
(I) That there is no change in the elements: 'nam 
secundum creaturarum substantiam quod fuerunt ante 
consecrationem hoc et postea consistunt' (54); 'in illo 
vel potu vel pane nihil corporaliter opinari sed totun1 
spiritualiter sentire' (58). The truth is not' ille panis et 
illud vinum Christus est/ but' in illo sacramento Christus 
est J (59). The ,vine is no more changed into the blood 
of Christ corporally than the mingled ,vater \vhich repre- 
sents the people is changed into the people: 'at videmus 
in aqua secundum corpus nihil esse conversum' (i5). 
(2) He distinguishes bet\veen the historical actual 
visible body of Christ, \\'hich is no\y in hea\"en-the 
'veritas carnis quam sumpserat de ,"irgine' -and the 

acralnental body-the' sacramentum carnis '-and that 
in the most emphatic \\Tay (57). In this connexion he 
seems to speak as if the presence in the sacrament 
,vere only a presence of the divine Spirit. or the \Vord 
of God: and as if the sacrament ,vere only called 
the body of Christ because the bread and ,vine make 
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a new body for the divine Spirit or \Vord to operate 
through. 'Corpus Christi corpus est divini Spiritus.' 
, Patenter ostendit [Ambrosius] secundum quod habeatur 
corpus Christi, videlicet secundum id quod sit in eo 
Spiritus Christi, i. e. divini potentia Verbi, quae non 
solum animam pascit verum etianl purgat l' (6 I, 64, 
72). Again he speaks as if the bread \vere in no 
other sense Christ's natural heavenly body than it is 
the mystical body, that is the Christian people, which 
it also represents (73-74). 
This is the only real1y doubtful question in Ratramn's 
doctrine: Is the unseen part in the sacranlent merely 
the presence of the pure Spirit of God, or \Vord of 
God, as it ,,'ere incarnating Himself in the bread to 
impart spiritual life to His people? or is it a presence 
of the incarnate and glorified Christ after a spiritual 
and heavenly nlanner? On this point St. Augustine 
leaves us in no doubt 2. The' inner part' of the sacra- 
ment is the flesh and blood which have become' spirit' 
and 'life.' But Ratramn's language leaves us in doubt 
as to \vhat he held and taught on this point. He 
ends his treatise ho\vever \vith language stronger than 
that of the sections \ve have just been discussing, for 
he quotes and comments on words of the liturgy which 


1 There would be some support for this view in the language of Tertullian, 
see appended note D; in that of Clemen
 (abo\'e, p. 239 11. 2) and .Macarius 
Magnes (below, p. 304). It is generally as::;ociated with the misunderstand- 
ing of St. John vi. 63, as if that were intended to explain away what Christ had 
been saying just before, anci to imply that' eating the flesh' of Christ and 
. drinking His blood' was only a metaphor for receiving His words, or that 
only His spirit, not His humanity, could be communicated to men. Un 
the patristic interpretation of this passage see appended note C. 
2 See above, p. 233 n. 
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seem to assume that what ""e rece1ve 1n the sacra- 
ment is the same as ,,,hat ,ve shall enjoy in heaven, 
only no,v under a veil and in a mystery, then unveiled 
and in manifest participation-' Pig-liltS actcrllae vitae 
capic1/tcs Illt1ni/iter Ùllp/orallills lit quod ill Ùllagille COIl- 
tillgÙIlUS sacralllcllti 11/allifcsta participatiolle SU1Jla1l1llS 
 
(85 f.), and he concludes \\'ith the language of a true 
faith- 


'Nec ideo, quoniam ista dicinlus, putetur in mysterio 
sacramenti corpus Domini vel sanguincnl ipsius non a 
fidelibus sumi quando fides non quod oculus videt sed 
quod credit accipit: quonian1 spiritualis est esca et 
spiritualis potus, spiritualiter aniolam pascens et aeternae 
satietatis vitam tribllens; sicut ipse Salvator InysteriU1TI 
hoc commendans loquitur: Spiritus est qui 'i'i'l'ificat, 1/alll 
carD llihil prodcst.' 
Paschasius Radbert ""as at pains to insist upon the 
identity of the sacra01en tal and the real body of Christ, 
against those ,vho, like l{atramn, would '\veaken the 
force of Christ's o\vn "yords \' and his side of the con- 
troversy ,vas taken by H incolar of Rheims 2 and I-Iaiolo, 
bishop of I Ialberstadt a. The statement of transubstan- 
tiation by the latter is very explicit. He denies that the 
consecrated elements can be called sigl/s of the natural 


1 See Exþos. in llIatt. xii, in xxvi. 26 (P. L. c},.x. p. 890) 'Aucliant qui 
volunt extenuare hoc verbum corporis.' 
2 de Cav. lïtiis et rz.rt. Exerc. ad Carol. Calvo c. 10 (P. L. cxxv. P.920). 
It is worth notke that he retains a doctrine of Fulgentius (.I'. L. h.v. p. 391) 
and declares it to be beyond question that there is a participation of Christ's 
body and Llood in baþtism also-' nlllli est aliqllatenus ambigendum'; so 
that baptized infants who die do not fall into the condemnation of John vi 
,p. 9 2 5). 
3 P. L. cxviii. p. 817. 
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body of Christ, though they are signs of the mystical 
body; and he \\Tites thus of the consecration: 


'Substantianl ergo panis et vini, quae super altare 
ponitur, fieri corpus Christi et sanguinem per myste- 
rium sacerdotis et gratiarurn actionen1, Deo hoc operante 
divina gratia secreta potestate, nefandissirnae denlen- 
tiae est fidelibus rnentibus dubitare. , . . Cornmutat ergo 
invisibilis sacerdos suas visibiles creaturas in substan- 
tiam suae carnis et sanguinis secreta potestate. In quo 
quidenl Christi corpore et sanguine propter sumentiun1 
horrorenl sapor panis et vini remanet et figura, su b- 
stantiarU111 natura in corpus Christi et sanguinem omnino 
conversa; sed aliud renuntiant sensus carnis, alilld re- 
nuntiat fides rnentis, Sensus carnis nihil aliud renuntiare 
possunt quan1 sentiunt; intcllectus autem rnentis ct fides 
veram Christi carnem et sanguinerl1 renuntiat et con- 
fitetur, ut tanto magis coronanl suae fidei recipiat et 
nleritum, quanto magis credit ex integro quod omnino 
remotunl est a sensibus carnis . . . . N ullum signum est 
illud cuius est signum; nee res aliqua sui ipsius dicitur 
signum sed alterius.' 


And at this point the controversy rClnained till it \vas 
rekindled two centuries later in connexion \vith Berengar. 
\Ve need not concern ourselves \vith the sonlewhat in- 
tricate details of the Berengarian controversy in the 
eleventh century. It is enough for us to kno\v that 
Berengar's teaching and 'the book of John Scotus' on 
\vhich it was based-i. e. in fact Ratramn's \vork, \vhich 
\vas both by Berengar and his opponents ascribed to 
Scotus-\vcre repeatedly condemned, and that the doctrine 
of transubstantiation became accepted as a dognla of the 
Church which it was heresy to deny, though the actual 
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,vord transubstantiation does not occur in any ecclesi- 
astical decision till it \vas decreed by the Lateran Council 
in 12 I 5. 
N or again are "oe concerned with the task of passing 
n10ral judgements on the actors in the controversy. 
Berengar ,vas not of the stuff of \vhich nlartyrs are 
Inade, and nlore than once sought safety from his 
ecclesiastical opponents by repudiating his o\\'n beliefs. 
On the first of these occasions he accepted, if he did 
not subscribe to, a horribly matérialistic fornllt1a of 
Card inal I lumbert's, \vhich \vill be noticed later on 1. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that he Inet 
\vith nothing like fair treatment fron1 his opponents. 
This at least ,ve nlay safely say; and \vithout entering 
further into the moral question, \ve may pass on to attempt 
to describe exactly\vhat Berengar's position was-judging 
of this chiefly from the recovered portion of his treatise 
de Sacra Coclla 2-and \\Ohat the position of his opponents. 
On the whole Berengar reproduces, and with conscious- 
ness of his obligation 3, the yie\v of the book which he 
ascribed to John the Scot, and which \vas in fact the 


1 Lanfranc says that he subscribed to it (de Corþ. et .Sang. DomÙti 2, 
P. L. cl) 'Tu vero acql1iescens accepisti, lcgisti, confessus te ita credere 
il1reiurando confirmasti, tandem manu propria subscripsisli.' lIe himself 
denies that he subscribed to it or assented positively to it; but admits that 
he accepted it in silence (de S. Coella, pp. 25-6) , Manu quod mendaciter ad 
te pervenit non subscripsi nam ut de consensu pronuntiarem m
o nullus 
exegit; tantUl11 timore praesentis iam mortis scriptum illud absque ulla 
conscientia mca iam factum manibus accepi': d. p. 74 'a protestatione 
veritati::i et defensione mea obmutui.' 
2 :M y references are to the edition of A. F. and F. Th. Vischer, Berlin 1834. 
In this book we have Berengar's mature view, which as he says (p. 44) 
was only gradually reached, through the discipline of persecution and pro- 
longed stuùy. 3 de S. Cocna, p. 36. 
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,york of Ratramn. But his ,york differs markedly from 
Ratramn's. He is much more controversial-being 
mainly occupied in repudiating transubstantiation rather 
than in elaborating a positive theory; and he is a thorough 
scholastic, full oft he methods and termsofthe ne,v dialectic. 
tris book indeed is important, as for other reasons; so for 
its place in scholasticism. The Church had not yet made 
up its mind to adopt the rising philosophy of the time. 
There ,vas a great tendency on the part of ecclesiastics 
to glorify simple belief and to deprecate the attempt to 
understand Christian doctrines, or to meet all mental 
difficulties ,,,ith a simple appeal to diyine omnipotence 1. 
Berengar contends then against his opponent Lanfranc 
for the legitimacy of dialectic. He had been accused of 
, deserting authorities and taking refuge in dialectic 2 '; 
and he is not slo\v to reply that 'to take refuge in 
dialectic through all obstacles i') the mark of the best 
judgement; because to take refuge in dialectic is to take 
refuge in reason, and he ,vho does not take refuge there, 
seeing that it is in virtue of the possession of reason that 
man is made in the image of God, has deserted his o\vn 
honour and cannot be rene,ved from day to day in the 
image of God.' And he justifies this appeal to logic by 
the example of Augustine 3. 
Connected ,vith the appeal to logic, as against authority 
pure and simple, is Berengar's depreciation of majorities. 


1 See Hugh of Langres, de Corp. et Sang, Christi COllt1'a Berell/[ar. (P. L. 
cxlii) at the beginning, and \Yitrnund (below, pp. 261-2), and references to 
Lanfranc in the following note. 
2 p. 99, cf. p, r64 'Et primo il1ud non tacendum quod persuadere 
conaris quod ad mens am dorninicam pertineat posse utiliter credi, non 
posse utiliter inquiri.' 3 p. 101. 
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lIe loves to recall the fact that in the African controversy 
about re-baptism in the third century 1, and in the Arian 
controversy in the fourth 2, the nlajority \vent \vrong 
and the nlaintainers of \vhat proved to be the truth 
"'ere but the fe\v. Thus \vhen he is confronted \vith 
the argulnent that the great nlajority held against hitn 
on the n1atter of the sacran1cnt, and that this \vas 
a sign that he \Vas in crror, he replies that exactly the 
san1e argument from common bclief \vould substantiate 
the doctrine that man is in the image of God in virtue 
of his physical shape, 'because all but a very fe\v Chris- 
tians both hold this and have no doubt that it is to be 
held as a matter of Christian faith.' Indeed, he confi- 
dently maintains that the people \vho hold \"ith him 
about the eucharist are not fewer than those \vho hold 
the truth against .I. \nthropomorphism 3. 
I3erengar then stands stiffly for the right of reason and 
against the mere force of nlajorities in religion; but he 
certainly is not behindhand in his appeal to 'authentic 
scriptures '-a phrase \"hich in those days covered all 
authoritati\.e \vritings, both the bible and the fathers 4. 
On the ".hole he is critical and successful in his treat- 
ment of authorities: notably he argues with yery 
damaging force against the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion fron1 the language of the Canon of the 
Iass and 
other ancient prayers to be found in his day in \vhat 


1 pp. 27, 3..j., 39, 44- 58. 2 p. :-5. 
3 pp. 5.h 55. On the current Anthropomorphism see references in Gieseler, 
Ecct. .IIist. ii. p. 391; especial]y the report which Ratherius, bishop of 
Yerona, gives of its prevalence in the dioceses of Vicenza and Yerona. 
f p. 277. The appeal behind fathers to Scripture as the ultimate 
criterion seems not at this period to have occurred to anyone. 
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he calls the' book of the Lord's table' (libcr 1JlCl1Salis) 1. 
I n his discussion of the meaning of patristic passages, 
there is one specially interesting passage in 'which he 
calls attention to a use of negatives \V hich prevails not 
only in the fathers, but in Scripture and conlmon speech:!. 
A thing is said absolutely 1lot to be that \vhich from the 
present point of view is not of importance in conlparison 
\vith something else of nluch more importance \vhich it is 
or has become and \vhich it is desirable to en1phasize. 
A certain Gerald, he instances, has beCOlne a bishop
 
and IS yet conducting himself improperly. \Vhat 
could be more in accordance \YÏth custom than to repri- 
mand him by renlinding him that he is · no longer 
Gerald, but a bishop'? He multiplies instances of 
a similar mode of speech fronl the bible and the 
fathers, on other topics than the eucharist. 'I am 
a worm and 1/0 1I1an'; 'my doctrine is 110t rnine '; '\vho 
,yere born 110t of blood, nor of the will of man 
; 'it is 
no longer I that live'; 'he is 110t a ] e\\', \vhich is one 


1 See p. 2,7. He quotes, p. 2S3, a collect for Christmas Day (still in 
use in the Roman M ass) lIIzmera llostra l1ativitatis hodierllae mist eriis 
aþta proveuiant; 1It, sz'cut homo gellÍlus idem rejit/sit Delis, sic nobis haet.." 
tarena substantia conlc'rat quod divinu1Jl est; a collect which certainly 
suggests that the terrena substantia in the eucharist is as real as the 
ILOlIlO in the Incarnation. P. 285, he quotes another prayer, the force of 
which is still more unmistakeable, and \\ hich is not, as far as I know, in 
present use: Gratias exhibe1Jlzts tibi, Domine, quod etialll tcmþoralcm ac 
mutabzïem cnaturam, fanem atque vÙZUIJl, quae de mensa tua secundulIl 
corþus acciþimus, ad salutem nobis anÙizae valere instituisti
' þraesta ut qui 
sacramenta acciþimus, quod minlls est (minus est eni1Jl Si,s'lWtO sig1lum olllne), 
beneficia þotz"ora, sacramentorU1Jl -res, inllOmine 'Ùzte'riore SUlllaIllUS; qui pcr 
sacramt'1zta, quod minus est, in corpore rt;/ù:illlur, þer res sacralllcntorulJl, 
quod þotius est, mente rcjicialllur. 
2 p. 177 ' .:Non desnnt in communi oratione, nOll desunt in scripturis dicta 
quae rnerito conferantur istis Leati Ambrosii dictis.' 
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out\vardly.' I t is not then. he argues, fair to conclude 
that whenever a father says' the bread and wine after 
consecration are not bread and ,vine, but the body and 
blood of Christ,' he is maintaining the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation :-the less fair ".hen similar phrases are 
used about the ,,-ater in baptism ,vhich no one supposes 
to cease to exist, and when there are other passages 
\yhere the permanenc
 of the bread and wine are plainly 
stated 1. This argument really sho,vs a thorough grasp 
of the situation. 
Philosophically Berengar.s denial of transubstantiation 
IS a denial that accidents can subsist apart frolTI their 
substance or subject, or attributes apart from that of 
,yhich they are attributes. Nothing can be this or that 
(' just' or 'white') ,,-hen it has ceased itself to be. 
Logically indeed ,,'e distinguish substances fron1 attributes 
or accidents, but this is merely notional. \Ve can have 
no reason to believe that there is a substance ,vhich is 
separable from the qualities in \vhich it consists 2. 
You say, he argues, that after consecration the subject or 
substance of bread is annihilated and another subject 
1 pp. 177 ff., p. 172. 
2 p.81 'nullo modo Socrates iustus erit, si Socratem esse non contingeret; , 
92, 93, Ij I 'constat nulla ratione colorem videri, nisi contingat etiam col- 
ora turn [a coloured substance] videri ;' 182' causa videndi coloris vel cuius- 
cnnque quod in subiecto est, subiecti ipsius visio est, apud ipsam, quae 
Deus est, veritatem subiecti et eius quod in sl1biecto est, non sensu sed 
intellectu solo separaLilium compactricem ;' 195 'irnpossibile est secundum 
hanc ut dixi rnutationem, corrupto subiecto, non corrurnpi quod erat in 
subiecto;' 211 ' quod secundum sl1biectum non sit, rninime posse secundum 
acciò.ens esse.' 
The commentary of Alexander of Hales on this argumentation is curious, 
see pars iv. quo x. memb. v. art. iii. de cOllsecratiolle 
 I 'minuit utilitatem 
meriti quia ponendo quod accidentia non possunt esse sine subiecto, 
innitendo rationibus human is, meritum fidei minuitur.' 
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generated. viz. the body of Christ; but that this is 
invisible, so that you cannot see the body of Christ. 
Yes, he replies, you can, if the substance is that. You 
can see it as n1uch as you could ever see the old substance. 
\Vhat could you ever see of the bread except its visible 
qualities: and if you say the body of Christ no\v subsists 
under visible qualities, it is present, like the bread, 
visibly, tangibly, &c.1 It is just as visible as a white 
nlan ,vould be \vere he to paint his face like a negro 2. 
From this point of view, he presses his opponents \vith 
the materialism of their doctrine. 'vVhile you think 
to thrust me,' he says to Lanfranc, 'into the l\lincio 
(of heresy); you yourself are rushing into the Po (of 
materialism) 3.' If the body of Christ is, as you affirm, 
-and as he hil11self had been made to declare by 
Cardinal Humbert-colporalry present in the eucharist, 
\vhat must be there is not the whole body, but a portion 
of the body. For what is corporally present is locally 
present; and if the body is locally present, ,vhole and 
undivided, and is so consumed, on one altar, it cannot 
be 10caIly present on a million other altars and in 
heaven 4. (Indeed he again and again affirms \vhat, as 
we shall see, is not antecedently irnprobable-that 
Cardinal Humbert, and even Lanfranc, held the vie\v 
that ,vhat was present in the sacrament ,vas a por- 
tÙulcula carllis 5.) But such a vie\v is untenable: for 


I pp. 12 7, 134-5, 202. 
2 p. 12 7 'quia si supervestiatur facies tl1a colore Aethiopis necesse est 
faciem tuam videri, si colorem constiterit videri.' 
3 p. 119; d. p. 43. t p. 19 8 f. 

 p.81 'I-1urnbertus ille tuus. .. qui in slcrificio ecclesiae nihil aliud quam 
portiunculam earn is sensualiter et sanguinis post consecrationem superesse 
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the body of Christ is indivisible and does not admit of 
partition 1. Nor is it conceivable that (as Humbert's 
formula expressly asserted) the body of Christ, Incor- 
ruptible and inlmortal. can be broken by the hand of the 
priest or pressed by the teeth of the cOffil11unicants 2. 
Once nlore, he inveighs against the idea that in the 
consecration of the eucharist there is a production of 
a substance (gellcratio slibiccti). i. e. of the body of Christ. 
For that body already exists, one and indivisible, and 
ho,v can ,,,hat already exists be produced 3 ? 
On the ,,,hole, in vie,v of the then current doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Berengar's logic is. if pitiless, morally 
as justifiable and successful as his appeal to authority. 
As has been said, Berengar is mainly occupied, in 


confirrnat'; cf. p. 200 (scribis [i. e. LanfrancJ fieri in altari portiunculam 
carnis per generationem subiecti.' 
1 p. 1:;8. 
2 pp. 118, 199 'Constabit nihilominus eum qui opinetur Christi corpus 
caelo devocatum ad esse sensualiter in al tari ipsum se deicere quod \'ecor- 
dium est, dum confirmat se manu fra.ngere, dente atterere Christi cQrpus, 
quod tamen ipsum negare non possit impassibile esse et inconuptibile.' 
3 p. 16 3 (Non quia corpus Christi et sanguis possint vel in toto vel in 
parte nunc esse incipere secundum generationem subïecti, quia Christi corpus 
per mille annos iam e:\.sistens nullo modo nunc esse incipere, nullo modo 
potest nunc generari.' This (creationist' language about the miracle of 
transubstantiation is still used by Alger, de Sacr. Corþ. et Sang. Dom. i. 16. 
I 12, and others. There is, however, another kind of language by which the 
bread and wine are said to be ( transposed into' or ( pass into' the body of 
Christ. Thus (si creaturas quas de nihilo potuit creare, has ipsas multo 
magis valeat in excellentioris naturae dignitatem convertere et in sui corporis 
substantiam trallsfillldere' (Fulbert of Chartres, P. L. cxli. p. 204). A later 
scholastic controversy arose, and still subsists, as between these theories 
of an actio productiva and an aetio adducliva, see Lessius de Pe/feet. 
Divin. xii. 16. 

 114-119. He decides for the former, 'yerius igitur mihi 
semper "isum, Christi corpus poni sub speciebus per actionem productivarn, 
quam replicationem vel reproductionem vel collationem eiusdem esse sub- 
stantialis appellare possumus.' 
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the portion of his late controversial \vork \vhich remains 
to us, in controversial negations. His O\VI1 positive vic\v 
is not elaborated. Certainly ho\vever he appears-like 
Ratramn-to have held to the doctrine of a real objec- 
tive' but spiritual, presence in the elelnents in virtue 
of consecration. Thus he distinguishes different kinds 
of ' conversion' or change. and affirms of the elenlents 
a convcrsion w'hich \vhiIe it leaves them \vhat they ,,,,ere 
makes theln something they \vere not 1. This he con- 
stantly affirms is the character of divine benediction- 
not to destroy but to raise to a higher power 2. Again, 
if he asserts that the bread and \vine after consecration 
are still signs, he expressly distinguishes kinds of signs 3. 
The bread and \vine, he says, are signs of an existing 
reality, and not only existing but actually present \vith 
the signs, for the res sacra1Jlellti necessarily attends 
the saCral1lClltlt1ll 4. Like others hO\\Tever he certainly 
denies that the ,,,icked receive the body and blood of 
Christ 5 ; he assin1ilates, again like others, the eucharistic 
gift to that of bapti3111 6; and at tilnes he seems to 
pass from a ' spiritual' to a merely' memorial' vie\v of 
1 p. I6I. 
2 p. 16 3 'per consecr,1tionem, inquam, quod nemo interpretari poterit 
per subiecti corrnptionem;' p. n6 'omne quod sacretur necessario in 
me1ius provehi, minime absumi per corruptionem subiecti.' 
3 p. 43 'Non interesse nihil inter figuram vel signum rei quae nunquam 
fuit, rei nondum exhibitae pronunciatoriam, et figuram vel signum rei 
exsistentis, rei iam exhibitae commonefactoriam.' 
i p. 43 ' Constat enim, ubi fit sacramentum, nulla posse n011 esse ratione 
rem quoque sacramenti.' 
5 p. 89: thus he glosse
 I Cor. xi. 2<) 'not discerning the body' as' not 
discerning the sacrament of the body'; and (p. 278) he lays stress on the 
phrase of the invocation-that the bread and wine may become' to us' the 
body and the blood of Christ. 
6 p. J 28 ' per omnia comparabili.' 
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the eucharistic elements 1. It lTIUst be remembered that 
in the language of the day Ùltcllcctllalis and spíritualis 
\vere synonyms. A' spiritual' presence \yould also be 
called' intellectual' ; and that could easily mean a pre- 
sence only in the intelligence or memory 2. 
On the whole ho\vever, I repeat, his language is plain 
for the real presence; for example: 


'Hic ego inquio: certissinlum habete dicere nle, 
panem atque vinum altaris post consecrationem Christi 
esse revera corpus et sanguinem 3.' 
, Panis autell1 et vinum, attestante hoc on1ni scriptura, 
per consecrationem convertuntur in Christi carnem et 
sangulnenl, constatque omne quod consecretur. onlne 
cui a Deo benedicatur, non absumi, non aufcrri, non 
destrui, sed manere et in melins quanl erat necessario 
provehi 4.' 


But Berengar's opponents ,,,"ould not be conciliated by 
any belief in the real presence, ho\ve\'er distinct, that ,vas 
combined ,yith a belief in the permanence of the out- 
\vard substances of bread and ,vine. Transubstantiation 
\\.as held at that tinlC in the Church both fanatically 


1 p. 222 ' Exigit ut ipsum eundem Christi sanguinem semper in memoria 
ha bens in co, quasi in viatico ad connciendum vitae huius iter, interioris 
tui ,"itam constituas sicut e
terioris tui vitam in exterioribus constituis cibis 
et potibus.' 
:.I See for this transition of thought one of Uerengar's earliest opponents, 
H ugh of Langres, de Corp. et Sang. Ch1.. COil. Berellgar. (F. L. cxlii. p. 13 2 7) 
, Corpus quod dixeras crucifixum intellectuale constituis. In quo evident- 
issime patet quod incorporeum conlÏterls. Qua in re unÍ\"ersalem ecclesiam 
scandaliza
 . . . si quod adiunctum est sola fit intellectus potentia. revera 
non capitur quomodo, vel unde, vel idem sit quod adhuc non subsistit. Est 
enim intellect\.1s essentiarum discussor non opifex, iudex non institutor. Et 
quamvis rerum vel monstret vel figuret imagines, nullnm corpus materiali 
producit exordio.' 
3 p. 51. t p. 248; cf. below, p. 259 n 2. 
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and materialistically. The plainest ,vitness to this is the 
confession of faith already referred to, which was drawn 
up by Cardinal Humbert and forced upon Berengar 
at Ronle, in the presence of Pope Nicholas and other 
bishops, in the year 1059. This, first negatively by ,yay 
of recantation and then positively by ,yay of affirma- 
tion, asserts under anathema that' The bread and wine 
after consecration are not only a sacrament but also the 
true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ and are 
sensibly, not only in a sacrament but in truth, touched 
and broken by the hands of the priests and pressed by 
the teeth of the faithfuL' The sense of the passage as 
a ,vhole leaves no doubt that it is the body and blood 
which are declared to be the subject of the physical acts 
mentioned. 
This appalling decree is as fo11o\vs 1 : 
'Ego Berengarius, indignus diaconus eccIesiae sancti 
1Ylauricii Andegavensis, cognoscens veram catholicam 
et apostolicam fidem, anathematizo omnem haeresim, 
praecipue earn de qua hactenus infanlatus sum, quae 
astruere conatur panem et vinum, quae in altari po nun- 
tur, post consecrationem solummodo sacramentum et 
non verum corpus et sanguinem domini nostri Iesu 
Christi esse, nec posse sensuaIiter nisi in solo sacramento 
manibus sacerdotum tractari vel frangi aut fideIium 
dentibus atteri. Consentio autem sanctae Romanae et 
apostolicae sedi, et ore et corde profiteor de sacra- 
mento dominicae mensae earn fidem tenere, quam 
1 See Lanfranc, de C01-p. et Sang. Dom. 2. :Mansi. Concil. xix. p. çoo. 
At a later date (1078) Berengar signed a profession which went no further 
than affirming the substantial conversion of the elements into the true flesh 
and blood. But this was when Hildebrand (Gregory VII) was pope, who, 
first as papal legate at Tours (1054) and all along. had gone as far as he 
could venture in support of Berengar. 
S 
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dOOlinus et venerabilis papa Nicolaus et haec sancta 
synodus auctoritate evangelica et apostolica tenendam 
tradidit mihique firmavit: scilicet panem et vinum, quae 
in altari ponuntur, post consecrationem non solum sacra- 
mentum sed etiam verum corpus et sanguinen1 domini 
nostri Iesu Christi esse, et sensual iter non solum sacra- 
mento sed in veritate manibus sacerdotulTI tractari et 
frangi et fidelium dentibus atteri: iurans per sanctam 
. 
et homoousion Trinitatem et per haec sacrosancta 
Christi evangelia. Eos vero qui contra hanc fiden1 
venerint cun1 dogmatibus et sectatoribus suis aeterno 
anathemate dignos esse pronuntio. Quod si ego ipse 
aliquando aliquid contra haec sentire ac praedicare 
praesumpsero, subiaceam canonum severitati. Lecto 
et perlecto sponte subscripsi.' 
It is very noticeable that both Lanfranc and Hugh of 
Langres, ,,'ho "'rote against Berengar, \vhile on the one 
hand they misinterpret Berengar as asserting a bare 
memorial of Christ in the holy eucharist \ on the 
other defend implicitly such language as that of the 
decree, affirming that the body and blood of Christ 
are physically eaten by the communicant, though they 
are not thereby subject to corruption and diminution 2. 
The nlost considerable theological effort against 
Berengar is the treatise de Corporis et Sanguinis Christi 


1 See Lanfranc, I. c. cap. 22, and Hugh. as cited above. 
2 Hugh, t. c. 'putas non bene intelligens attlita quaeque consequenter cor- 
Tumpi.' Lanfranc (I. c. c. 2) quotes with the highest expression of approval 
Humbert's decree; cf. also c. 17: the announced faith and teaching of 
the Church is 'carnem et sanguinem domini nostri Iesu Christi et ore 
corporis et ore cordis, hoc est corporaIiter ac spiritualiter manducari et 
bibi.' Both Hugh and Lanfranc meet the argument that what is contin- 
ually eaten must diminish by an appeal to the physical miracle of the 
widow of Zarephath's oil; and òemancl an act of faith, without reasoning, 
in the inscrutable action of divine power. 
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r"critate, by \Vitmund (Guitmundus) a Norman, \vho, 
after declining to accept an English bishopric under 
vVilliam the Conqueror, was after\vards made archbishop 
of Aversa in Italy. This treatise, written apparently in 
Normandy between the years 1060 and 1078, is our 
fullest source of inforn1ation for the theological feeling of 
the majority of the Church during the Berengarian con- 
troversy 1. Witmund begins by recognizing t\VO distinct 
beliefs among the Berengarians 2: some of them hold- 
ing a merely symbolical view of the eucharist, others 
a doctrine of the real presence of the body and blood 
in the substances of bread and wine-which latter vie\v 
he calls ÙnjJallatio and ÙlvÙzatio. Both vie\vs alike how- 
ever fall under condelnnation for denying the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and to this therefore he first applies 
himself. He conceives the change in the elements to 
be such as causes them to become in physical reality 
the body and blood of Christ, only under the remaining 
accidents of bread and wine. He does not shrink from 
the idea that Christ's body is pressed by the teeth of 
communicants 3, or even of animals 4, for it lay in the 
1 It has been recently reprÏ1
ted (with approbation) in SS. PaIr. oþusc. set. 
vol. xxxviii, from which I quote it. 
2 i. 8 'Berengariani omnes in hoc conveniunt quia panis et vinum e5sen- 
tialiter non mutantur, sed ut extorquere a quibusdam potui multum in hoc 
differunt, quod alii nihil omnino de corpore et sanguine Domini sacramentis 
istis inesse, sE;d tantummodo umbras haec et figuras esse dicunt. Alii vero 
rectis ecclesiae rationibus cerlentes, nee tamen a stultitia recedentes, ut quasi 
aliquo modo nobiscum esse videantur, dicunt ibi corpus et sanguinem 
Domini revera sed latenter contineri et ut sun1Ï possint quodammodo, ut ita 
dixerim, impanari. Et hanc ipsius Bertngarii subtiliorem esse sententiam 
aiunt.' 
3 i. 10 'Quare non possit dentibus premi, qui manibus Thomae et post 
resllrrectionem potuit attrectari?' 
4: ii. 7, 8. Or (as a prior alternative) angels may have carried off the 
S2 
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tom b and after the resurrection it both trode the earth and 
,vas touched by the hand of Thomas. Indeed nothing 
physical can defile it. N or does he shrink from holding 
it possible that Christ may divide His body and blood 
in portions to the faithful 1 , though it may also remain 
undivided and entire in every particle of every host 2. 
But he does deny that the flesh and blood of Christ 
- 
are liable to violence or corruption 3: that is (so physical 
is his conception of transubstantiation) he denies that 
the consecrated elements are liable to natural putrefac- 
tion 4. They may seem so to the eye of the disobedient 
and unbelieving, ,vho have misused them for purposes 
of incredulous inquiry; but the senses are delusive, and 
allo\ved to be delusive for the punishment of presump- 
tion, unless indeed they can be turned to account to 
win the merit of a faith contrary to their evidence 5. He 
denies that the elements are the subjects of the ordinary 


sacramental realities, and they may have been only in appearance devoured 
by animals, 'a muribus corrodi vel consumÏ.' This appears to have been 
a frequent occurrence, see Abelard, P. L. clxxviii. pp. 1743-4 'De hoc 
quod negligentia ministrorum evenire solet, quod scilicet mures videntur 
rodere et in ore port are corpus illud, quaeri solet: sed dicimus quod Deus 
illud non dimittit ibi ut a tam turpi animali tractetur, sed tamen remanet 
ibi forma ad negligentiam ministrorum corrigendam.' Cf. Peter Lombard, 
quoted below, p. 268 n. 1. Cf. among the Greeks, Pseudo-John Damasc. 
de Corþ. et Sang. Chr. cap. 5 (Lequien, i. p. 659). 
1 i. 15 'Ut corpus suum per partes ipse dividele possit, . . . quis impossibile 
hoc audeat aestimare?' 
2 i. 16-18. 3 i. 15. 
t ii. 2 'Nobis enim panis HIe Dei caelestis, illa eucharistia, divinum 
illud manna, quod immaculati agni carnem impassibilem factam de sacris 
altaribus sumimus, per quod et vivimus et a corruptione sanamur, nunquam 
putrescit. ' 
:I ii. 3 ' Aut certe fidei eius soliditas copiosius remunerani1a comprobetur, 
quod contra id etiam quod oculus cernit de rebus ac potentia Domini sui et 
communi ecclesiae fide non dubitarit.' 
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processes of digestion: 'cibum incorruptibilem, quod 
cst corpus Domini, cum a mortalibus editur, secessus 
necessitaten1 pati, nefas est arbitrari 1.' If any priest has 
been so \vicked or simple as to consecrate bread in 
quantities to allo\v of its relation to nourishment and 
digestion being tested, either his unbelief may have 
n1ade his consecration invalid 2, or some other food 
may have been substituted at the moment of reception, 
\vhether by angels to protect the sacred things or by 
devils to deceive the sinner 3. 
Again if it is said that according to some ecclesiastical 
canons the consecrated hosts are in certain cases to be 
committed to the flames-if this be done in fact, \ve 
must believe that they are allo\ved to appear to be con- 
sumed as far as the remaining accidents of the previous 
substance are concerned, \vhile the thing itself is only 
'committed to the pure element to be concealed and 
straight\vay restored to the heavenly seats 4.' 
\Vitmund seeks physical analogies for the miracle of 
transubstantiation so far as to suggest that bread and 
\vine become our own flesh and blood 5 ; that our voice, 
the vesture of our thought, imparts itself undivided to 
all hearers; that our' anima' is undivided in all parts 
of our body 6. But he dwells more on the obligation 
to believe n1ysteries. All creatures of God are in fact 
inexplicable miracles; ; the senses are fallible, and 


1 .. 
11. I 3. 
2 ii. 18 'Non enim nisi apud eos, qui verba Christi per virtutem divinam 
tantae rei operatoria esse credunt, panem et vinum in carnem et sanguinem 
Domini transire necessario credimus.' In this belief, however, 'Vitmund 
stands alone. 
3 ii. 18. i ii. 10. 5 i. 9. 6 i. 19. 
7 i. 20 'omnes creaturae Dei miracula Dobis inexplicabilia sunt'; iii. 
2 
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sin1ple faith in the omnipotence and \vord of God is 
a duty 1. 
Then he proceeds to argue \vith the 1I111bratici-so 
he calls the Berengarians-on the matter of authority. 
Doing violence to manifold statements of the fathers he 
is inclined to deny that the consecrated elements are ever 
caned the' sacraments 2 ' (signa) of the body and blood, 
though, if they are, h
 insists that a sign can be also 
that of \vhich it is a sign. But on the \vhole he is very 
unsatisfactory in this part of his subject 3. Nor is he more 
satisfactory \vhen he proceeds to discuss the theory \vhich 
he cal1s Ï1Jlþallatio and Ùl'i'Ùlatio 4 . He explains a\vay \vhat 
is against hiln or ignores it-for instance the statement of 
Ambrose' ut sint quae erant et in a1iud commutentur 5': 
and he makes much of the catholic character of his 
doctrine as against the local character of the Berengarian 
vie\\" Ii. The Catholic Church is the kingdom of heaven 
\vhich has succeeded to the empire of Rome, according 
to Daniel's prophecy,-for a visible proof of \vhich the 
Church of the Lateran has taken the place of the palace 
of the Caesars-and this Church with its pontiffs has 
condemned Berengar 7. He ends up his treatise \vith a 
discussion of t\vo curious vie\vs \vhich he had mentioned 
at the beginning as existing among opponents of 
Berengar, \vho still found offence in the doctrine that the 
,,'icked receive the body and blood of Christ 8. The 
first view is that by divine providence it is secured that 


'nulla omnino res sine miraculo fit.' This fact (by a vague use of the word 
miracle) is used to justify belief in 'miracles of the host.' 
1 i. 9, 
2, 28, &c. 2 ii.37 0 3 ii. 22 ffo 
to.. 5 ... 6 0 o. 
lll. 27. 111. 3 2 . 111. 40. 
7 iii. 4 2 . 8 i. 8. 
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those hosts which the wicked are to receive shall not 
be transubstantiated; the second, that when unworthy 
communicants approach the altar, the hosts they are to 
receive are re-transubstantiated into bread and \vine. 
Against both these theories Witmund holds decisively 
that the wicked do eat corporally, though not spiritually, 
the body and blood of Christ 1. 
Opinions sin1Ïlar to those of \Vitmund appear in 
the contemporary-perhaps slightly earlier-tract of 
Durandus, the first abbot of the monastery of St. Martin 
of Troarn in the diocese of Bayeux. \Vriting against 
the Berengarians 2-\vhom he calls the' moderni dogma- 
tistae responsalesq ue Satanae' - he regards the belief in 
the physical corruption and digestion of the sacrall1ental 
elements as a mere result of their heresy 3. He himself 
argues from the language of our Lord-' He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood dwelletlt. Ùl ute alld 
1 ÙI hÙn '-that the sacramental gift is permanent and 
not transitory; and this means to his mind that the 
sacrarnental elen1ents cease at their consecration to 
retain their material properties and at their reception 
also their material appearances: 'ubi,' he says (i. e. in 
the \vords of Christ just referred to), 'ut cunctis sanum 
sapientibus patenter liquet, non digestionis obscenitas 
sed divinae per sacramentu1l1 mansionis repromittitur 
negotiunl fidelibus: ac proinde divinum mysterium 


) iii. 49 ff. 
2 Liber de Corp. et Sang. Christi, P. L. cxlix. p. 1375. Dllrandus does 
not exhibit so accurate a knowledge of the opinions of the Berengarians as 
\\Ïtmund. He regards them as simply affirming a figurative interpretation 
of the eucharist. 
3 t. c. p. 1377 c 'quodque con sequitur eorumdem sacramentorum corruplela.' 
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fidel iter atque competenter acceptum, et in id quod 
iam ex parte erat ab eo quod adhuc visui subiacebat 
exteriori divinitus ex toto transformatu1l1, sumentium 
quoque animas mentesque sanctificat 1.' 
These discussions are very disagreeable; but I have 
thought it ,vorth \vhile to describe these tracts at some 
length, because, taken \vith the other \vritings against 
Berengar \vhich renlain to us from the eleventh century, 
they force us to bear in mind that, however much later 
scholastics may have refined the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, in its original form as held and pressed upon 
the' heretics' it \vas of a plainly materialistic and super- 
stitious character. 
The influence of Berengar's teaching did not rapidly 
pass a\ vay 2. The \vriters of the earlier part of the twelfth 
century are still occupying themselves with the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Thus Alger, a canon and scholastic 
of Liege \vho died about 1130, wrote a \vork de Sacra- 
1JlClltis Corporis ct Sanguiuis DOllzinici 3, \vhich obtained 
so great a reputation that it \\yas said by Peter the Vener- 
able 'to leave nothing for even the most scrupulous reader 
even to desire.' It is closely akin to Witmund's ,york. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation is so fully held as a 
physical miracle 4, producing a local 5 presence of Christ, 
that that \vhich is on the altar can only be called a sacra- 


1 I. c. p. 1379 b; cf. 1382 a C nimis videtur absurdum et a re ipsa 
decernitur alienum ut, ubi Christus percipitur, de stercore cogitetur.' 
2 See the quotation from Zacharias, perhaps of Besançon, c. II57, in 
Gieseler, Ecct. Hist. iii. p. 313. 
3 Recently reprinted in SS. PaIr. oþ1lsc. set. vol. xxiii; see p. 55. 
f i. 8 (50) C non solum pro sacramento sed et pro miraculo.' 
6 Prol. (3). 
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111ellt of Christ, in the sense that Christ there hidden under 
the accidents of a vanished substance is a sacrament of 
Christ unveiled in heaven I. Like Witmund, he denies 
that the consecrated species are corruptible or the subjects 
of digestion, and thinks that the consideration that only 
11loral evil is in God's sight impure, coupled \vith the 
consideration of possible angelic interpositions, prevents 
a Catholic from feeling a difficulty about the accidents 
which may befal the sacred species in being devoured 
by animals 2. 
Perhaps a fe\v years later Gregory of Bergamo, under 
the stress of a revival of Berengarianism, wrote his 
T raetatus de Veritate Corporis Clzristi 3. This little book 
is interesting because in it \ve have what appears to be 
the first explicit enumeration of the sacraments as seven. 
Hitherto the sacraments had been commonly reckoned 
as three, viz. baptism, chrism, and the eucharist. These 
no\v rank as chief, and among them baptism and the 
eucharist are pre-eminent as ordained by Christ Himself, 


1 i. 18 (122-6). 
2 See ii. I (4) 'Sed et cum de ceteris sacramentalibus speciebus, columba 
scilicet et igne in quibus sanctus Spiritus apparuit, Augustinus contra 
l\1aximinum dicat quia corporales illae species, peracto significationis officio, 
transierunt et esse ulterius destiterunt, nihil indignius de his corporalibus 
specie bus quae Christi contegunt corpus est sentiendum.' \14)' Non solum 
corpori Christi sed et ipsi sacramento visibili eadem causa mucorem 
negamus et putredinem, qua superius digestionem, quia cum illae species 
sine panis et vini substantia sint, quom<?do mucescere et putrcscere magis 
quam digeri possint, non facilis patet causa.' (IS)' Cum enim praeter 
peccatum creatori, qui ubique est J omnia munda sint, quomodo videtur 
immuDdius esse in ventre muris quam in ventre adulteri impoenitentis?' 
(13) 'Sic est alia multa in hoc spirituali sacramento invisibiliter fieri 
credenda sunt angelico ministerio.' 
3 This tract, printed for the first time in 1877, is to be found in SS. Fatr. 
O/use. Set. xxxix. 
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\vhile four other' older' sacraments are added to the list, 
viz. ordination, marriage, holy Scripture, and the taking 
an oath 1. .Again Gregory emphasizes the distinc- 
tion of the res from the vir/us sac! a1JZclltt" in baptism 
no less than in the eucharist, the res being the 'thing 
signified,' i. e. in baptism the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. \Vhen he comes to apply this 
to the eucharist, significantly enough he makes the out- 
".ard part. or SaCralllellltt11l, to be the body and blood of 
Christ present in virtue of transubstantiation and the res 
to be the mystical body the Church 2. In the Ere'vis 
Tractatl/s of Hildebert (finally l\Ietropolitan of Tours) 
de SaCra1Ju:llto Altaris 3 of about the sanle date, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is scholastically defined, 
but-possibly because he had been at one time Berengar's 
pupil-the effort after spirituality of conception is much 
more noticeable. The eucharist is said to be ' the food 
of the inner man; not human, but divine, entering 
spiritually and divinely into the spirit; not converting 
1 c. 13 'haec numero adimplentur septenario.' 14' Tria siquidem in 
ccclcsia geriml1s sacramenta quae sacramentis aliis putantur non immerito 
digniora, scilicet baptism urn, chrism a, corpus et sanguis Domini. Quorum 
trium primum et ultimum ex ipsius Redemptoris institutione percepimus, ex 
apostolica vero traditione illud quod medium posuimus. Sunt praeterea 
quaedam alia quae videntur velut antiquiora sacramenta, videlicet sacerdotls 
ordinatio, legitimum coniugiurn, sacramenta quandoque dicuntur scrip- 
turarum et iusiurandi sacramentum.' 
2 c. 18 'A pparet ergo corpus et 
anguinem Salvatoris sacramentum rite 
exsistere, non tantum per id ::iolum quod interius veraciter esse creditur, 
sed per exteriorem panis vinique speciem quae cementium oculis reprae- 
sentantur .' 
3 SS. Pair. OþllSC. Se/. xxxix. p. 27-1- f. He is perhaps the first to 
affirm that the entire Christ is in either sþecies taken by itself: de Coella 
Dom. P. L. clxxi. p. 535 'in acceptione sanguinis totl1m Christurn, vcrum 
Deum et hominem, et in acceptione corporis similiter totum.' Cf. Anselm, 
Epp. iv. 107, P. L. clix. p. 255. 
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itself into spirit, but feeding the spirit in a spiritual and 
divine manner, entering spiritually, operating spiritually, 
coming by a spiritual \vay from heaven and by a spiritual 
\vay returning thither 1.' The body of Christ is ' in one 
place only after a bodily manner, in many places after 
a spiritual manner. For it is not of a body to be in 
many places at once 2.' 
The same tendency to shrink fronl the more material- 
istic statel11ent of transubstantiation is apparent in the 
great \vork-the Books of tIlt' Sellte1lCeS of Peter Lombard
 
dating from about the nliddle of the t\velfth century. 
He repudiates the actual fraction of the body of Christ 
in the sacrament, as asserted in Berengar's confession 
and admitted by \Vitl11und and other opponents of his 
doctrine. Nor \vill he adnlit, with Abelard, a fraction 
which is in appearance only and not in reality. He 
decides that the more probable opinion is that there is 
a real fraction of the species of bread, i. e. in other 
,,'ords, he attributes more reality to the bread, at least 
so much substantiality as adnlits of its being broken 
\\'ithout the heavenly substance being inyolved in it 3. 
This is the doctrine \vhich prevails in later theology 4. 
Again, Peter Lombard refuses to decide whether the 


1 c. I. 2 c. 2. 
3 lib. iv. dist. 12. So St. Anselm before him had said (/. c. p. 256) 
, Secundum speciem remanentem quaedam ibi fiunt quae nullo modo secun- 
dum hoc quod est possunt fieri, scilicc::t quod atteritur, quod uno loco 
conc1uditur et a soricibus roditur et in ventrem traicitur.' 
i See St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, p. iii. quo j 7. art. 7. He also holds 
that the species can be conupted (art. 4), and can nourish (art. 6): and 
this is the Tridentine doctrine. See the Catechism of the Council, part ii, 
de Eucbaristia, quo 64, where one reason given for withholding the chalice 
from the laity is that the species of wine, if reserved for the sick, might 
go sour. 
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converSIon of the elements into the body and blood of 
Christ is ' substantial' or of some other kind 1. In both 
these respects and in his avoidance of other disagree- 
able decisions 2 he exhibits an appreciable \vithdra\val 
from the extreme materialisn1 of the older \vriters. 
Beyond this point the matter shall not be pursued. 
The fourth Lateran Council of 12 I 5-reckoned the 
t\velfth ecumenical-defined the dognla in regard to 
the eucharist as follo\vs : 


'Una vero est fidelium universalis ecclesia, extra quam 
nullus omnino salvatur. In qua idem ipse sacerdos et 
sacrificium Jesus Christus: cuius corpus et sanguis in 
sacramento altaris sub speciebus panis et vini veraciter 
continentur; transubstantiatis 3 pane in corpus et vino in 
sanguinem potestate divina, ut ad perficiendum myste- 
rium unitatis accipiamus ipsi de suo quod accipit ipse 
de nostro. Et hoc utique sacramentum nemo potest 
conficere nisi sacerdos, qui rite fuerit ordinatus secundum 
claves ecclesiae, quas ipse concessit apostolis et eorum 
successoribus Iesus Christus.{.' 


1 I. c. dist. 1 I. 
2 'Illud etiam sane dici potest quod a brutis animalibus corpus Christi 
non sumitur, etsi videatur. Quid ergo sumit mus vel quid J}1anducat? 
Deus novit hoc' (dist. 13). 
3 The word 'transubstantiare' is first, apparently, found in Stephen of 
Autun (c. A.D. 1112-1139) Tract. de Sacr. A/faris, c. 14 (P.L. clxxii. p. 1293). 
· 
lansi, Co Il Clt. xxii. p. 982. 
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II. 


The 111etaplzysical t/zeory and pluolosop/ucal 
þrÙlciþle Ùzvolved. 


vVe have traced the history of the development of the 
dogma of transubstantiation. Taking it in its more 
refined form as no\v accepted in the Roman Church, it 
is open to three ovenvhelming objections: 
I. There is nothing to justify it, as distinguished from 
any other doctrine of the real presence, in the original 
Christian tradition or in the Ne\v Testament. 
2. It is involved in tremendous metaphysical diffi- 
culties. 
3. It is contrary to the principle of the Incarnation- 
that is, to the principle of Christian theology. 
1. The first objection is supremely important. To 
state the case mildly-there is no idea or doctrine of 
the N e,v Testament or of original Christianity, \vhich 
requires the dogma of the annihilation of the natural 
species in the eucharist in ord
r to protect it. And this 
fact at once distinguishes this dogma from such a dogma 
as that of the h01Jl00ZlSioll. On the other hand there is 
language in the Ne\v Testament-such as the repeated 
use of the term 'bread' of the consecrated element in 
I Cor. xi. 26-28-\vhich is repugnant to it. But \vithout 
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here trespassing further upon the consideration of N" e\v 
Testalnent doctrine, I propose some\vhat to develop 
the t\VO last specified objections to the dogma of tran- 
substantiation. 
2. l\letaphysically it is involved in trenlendous diffi- 
culties. Let us take it as it is stated by a Roman ,,'riter 
of deserved repute in his o\vn communion, the Jesuit 
Lessius, in his celebrated \vork de Pcrfcctiollibus llIoribus- 
que Dh.1Ùlis 1. He finds that it involves t\veh'e special 
'miracles,' using the \vord in its proper sense, for he 
says' quantum fieri potest, Deus causis utitur iam con- 
stitutis et ad miracula quasi invitus descendit.' Of these 
the first is the destruction of the natural substances of 
bread and \vine: the second is the reproduction and 
restoration of the same substances at the rnoment when, 
the process of digestion beginning, the divine presence is 
\vithdra".n and the former substances recur, though no\v in 
a condition of being digested: the third is the existence, 
in the interval during \vhich the divine presence exists, 
of accidents inhering in no substance. Other miracles 
are found in the fact that these substanc
-less accidents 
can be acted upon and act physically as if they \vere 
really existent bread and ,,'ine. Enough: \vhat an 
appalling burden of irrational metaphysics to lay upon 
the Christian conscience! 
Lessius glories in these miracles; other Roman 
Catholic \\Titers may \\'ithdraw them into the back- 
ground. But none can get rid of the fact that the 
doctrine of transubstantiation (i) postulates the existence 
of a 'substance' in each object distinct from all the 


1 lib. xii. c. 16. 
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qualities by which it can make itself kno\vn-an hypo- 
thesis of which there could be no proof short of divine 
revelation, and ,vhich human thought has quite out- 
gro,vn: (ii) postulates the annihilation of these unkno\,.- 
able substances of bread and wine at a specified moment 
-again altogether without evidence as the annihilation 
is not supposed to make any ascertainable difference in 
the objects: (iii) granted the existence of substances as 
distinct from attributes, postulates a series of gratuitous 
miracles in the relations of the one to the other. 
And I must notice in passing that the materialistic 
conception of the sacrament, involved at best in the 
transubstantiation idea, has resulted in the doctrine. 
mentioned by Lessius and apparently universally 
accepted in the Roman Church 1, that the divine gift 
given in this sacrament is only tellljJorary. I t is ,,,ith- 
dra,vn as soon as the species begins to be digested. 
I t is not a gift of permanent and spiritual divine in- 
habitation but a brief divine visit. 'This day' (so it is 
expressed devotionally) my Lord 


'Came to my lowly tenement 
And stayed a whz.'le with me.' 


This doctrine is the direct result of the materia1isn1 
involved in transubstantiation, and is contrary to the 
original and Christian idea that he that eateth Christ's 
flesh and drinketh His blood h
s : life in hinlself,' , eternal 


1 Cf. J. Perrone, S. ]., Praelectiones 7 heologicae (Turin, 1866), de 
Euchar. 
 151, vol. viii. p. I4G ' Etenim cum species eo devenerint ut corpus 
sive materia dis50lvi seu corrumpi de beret, cessante rea Ii curporis Christi 
praesentia, Deus omnipotentia sua iterum producit materialem panis aut 
vini substantiam in eo ::;tatu quo naturaliter inveniretur si conversio nulla 
p raecessisset.' 
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life,' , abides' in Christ and Christ in him, , lives for ever' 
on account of the life of Christ the' living bread 1.' 
IVloreover, it cannot be too emphatically stated that 
the dogma of transubstantiation involves the Church in 
the acceptance of a particular metaphysical theory in 
a sense in \vhich the hOJJ100lts'io1l dogma does not. The 
\vord oltsia (, substance,' 'essence,' or 'being') may be 
said to be metaphysical, but it represents an idea 
necessarily common to all metaphysical, and indeed to 
all human, thought. You must have some \vord to 
express that in virtue of \vhich anything is called what 
it is called, or is \vhat it is-its 'being.' And the 
h01l100ltsioll dogn1a says no more than that the' being' 
of the Son is identical \vith the being of the Father, that 
in ,vhatever sense the Father is God the Son is also 
God. \Ve could not express it better to-day. Such 
phrases as 'being' and 'person' may be called meta- 
physical, but they belong to universal metaphysics. On 
the other hand, ,vhen you distinguish 'substance' or 
'being' from 'accidents' or 'qualities' in each object, 
and postulate a separation of the two elements, you 
are using the terms of a particular metaphysical theory 
alien to common thought and transitory even in the 
metaphysical schools. All men at all times recognize 
the fact of grades and kinds of being. Only a fe\v 
philosophers at special periods have imagined that the 
being of a thing is something distinct from the sum 
of its qualities, and they could hardly get a hearing in 
the philosophical \vorld to-day. 
3. But it is an even more important objection that 
1 St. John vi. 53-59 [R. Y.]. 
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this theory violates a central principle of Christian 
theology, viz. that the supernatural does not annihilate 
the natural. 
This principle received full attention \vhen Gnosti- 
cism, in different forms, frankly repudiated it. Gnostic 
teachers could accept no incarnation, because they could 
not allo\v the thought that the Supreme could actually 
be united to a material and natural body. In different 
\vays, for a similar reason, they repudiated the material 
ordinances of Christianity as vehicles of grace. Irenaeus 
says of some of them 1 that' in deprecation of aU these 
[sacramental ordinances] they say that the mystery ûf 
the ineffable and invisible po"'er ought not to be accom- 
plished through visible and corruptible creatures and 
(the mystery) of the inconceivable and incorporeal 
through sensible and corporeal things; but that perfect 
redemption is simply the knowledge of the ineffable 
Greatness.' 
In opposition to Gnosticism Irenaeus emphasizes the 
Christian principle that all things are of one substance: 
that there is no antagonism bet\veen the spiritual and 
the material or 'the supernatural' (as we call it) and the 
natural. Christ took a real human body just as He gives 
us His grace through real material substances. 
'Our opinion is consonant \vith the eucharist and the 
eucharist confirms our opinion. For \ve offer to Him 
what are His o\vn creatures, announcing harmoniously 


1 con. Haer. i. 2 I. 4 åÀÀOL 
È TavTa 1TávTa 1TapatT7jO'áJ-LEVOL cþåO'KOVO'L p.
 
òÛv 'TÒ T7}
 àpp
TOV "a
 àopåTOV ÕWáP.EW
 P.VO'T'Í]pWV ÕL) úpaTéiJJl Ka
 cþOapTéiw 
ÈTTLnÀEwOaL KTIO'P.r1.TWJI, Ka
 TWV àVEVVO
TWV Ka
 åO'wJ-LáTWV ðL' alO'OT}Twv Ka
 
O'wp.aTIKwv. ELvaL õÈ TEÀELav å1TOÀtJTpWO'lJ! aÙT
v T
V È1Tf:yvWO'LV TOV àpp
TOV 
p.eyÉOov
. 


T 
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the fello\,"ship and unity, and confessing [as a con- 
sequence] the resurrection, of flesh and of spirit. For 
as bread of the earth receiving upon it the evocation 
of God is no longer common bread but eucharist, made 
up of t\'"O things, an earthly and a heavenly; so also our 
bodies receiving the eucharist are no longer corruptible, 
having the hope of the eternal resurrection 1.' 


The same principle \\"as again in evidence at the period 
of controversy \,"ith the different forll1S of 
Ionophy- 
sitisll1 from Chalcedon do\\'n\rards. .{\gain and again 
in that controversy the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
the doctrine that the divine (or supernatural) does 
not destroy or absorb the human (or natural). \vas, 
so to speak, proved by the eucharist, the earthly 
elements of bread and \\-ine being dignified, but not 
annihilated, by the spiritual presence of \vhich they are 
made the vehicle. This argunlent is used by the author, 
said to be St. Chrysostoll1, of the letter to Caesarius 2, 


1 con. .fIatI'. iv. 18. 5 7rpoUcþÉpOjJ.EJI ðè aÙT[jJ Tå íðta, ÈjJ.jJ.EÀW
 KOLJlCJJJlíaJl Ka2 

JlCJJULJI à1Ta-'r'(É^ÀOJlTf
 Ka2 ùjJ.oÀO"'fOÛJlTf
 uapK 

 Ka2 7TJlEÚfLaTO
 É"'fEPULJI. 
W
 'Yàp à7rò 1'

 åfYTo" 7rpouÀajJ.ßaJlÓfLEJlO
 T
JI ÉKKÀT}ULJI TOV (ÌEov OÙKf.n 
KOLJlð
 åpTor ÈUTíJl, àÀÀ' EùXapLuTLa, ÈK ðúo 1Tpa-YjJ.á7CJJJI UUJlEUTT}Kvîa, È1TL-YEíov 
TE Kl12 oùpaJlíov. OiíTCJJ
 Ka2 Tà uWjJ.aTa -/jjJ.wv jJ.
TaÀajJ.ßáJloJlTa T

 EùxapLuTía
, 
jJ.T}KÉn f
JlQL tpOapTá, T
JI ÈÀ7Tíða T

 EÌ
 alwJla
 àJlaUTáuECJJ
 ÉXOJlTa. The same 
principle was, as is well known, emphasized by Tertullian both as regards 
Christ's person and the sacraments: cf. appended note D. 
2 ap. Routh, Scrtpt. Eat. oþusc. (Oxford, 1858) ii. p. 127 'Unus Filius, 
unus Dominus; idem ipse proculdubio unitarum naturarum unam domina- 
tionem, unam potestatem possidens, etiamsi non consubstantiales exsistunt, 
ct unaquaeque incommixtam [incommixta Petrus ..l11artJ'rJ proprietatis con- 
senat agnitionem, propter hoc quod inconfusa sunt duo. Sicut eniIll 
antequam sanctificetur panis, panem nominamus, divina autem ilIum 
sanctificante gratia mediante sacerclote liberatus est quid em appellatione 
panis, dignus autem habitus est dominici corporis appellatione, etiamsi 
natura panis in ipso permansit, et non duo corpora, sed Ullum corpus Filii 
praedicatur.' The fragment (the history of which is given in Diet. of Chr. 
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by Theodoret 1, by Gelasius 2, by Augustine as repre- 
sented in a 'sentence' of Prosper 3, by E phrailn, bishop 


Biog. s. v. CAESARIUS) belongs, we can hardly doubt, to the Eþz"stle to 
Caesarius t of uncertain authorship) of which another part is given in 
Migne, Chrysost. Opera, P. G. lxiv. p. 49..... There can be little doubt that 
the reason why some strong patristic passages against transubstantiation 
have but little ms. e\'idence for their genuineness is because mediaeval 
copyists did their best to obliterate them. As we have seen an Ambrosian 
passage had been altered before Lanfranc's time (see p. 230 n.). Such 
passages are not at all likely to have been forged in mediaeval times. 
1 Dial. ii brollfitSllS, p. 126 (ed. Schultze, see also in Routh, I. c. 
p. 132) ERA!\ISTES: Wa7rfp TOLJlVV Tà avp..ßoÀa TOU ÕEa7TOTtlWU awp..aT

 
TE Ka
 aíp..aTo
, åÀÀa p..Év EÌln 7TpÒ T7j
 IfpaTtK7j
 È1TIKÀ.qafw
, P.ETà ðÉ 'YE T
V 
È1TíKÀT}aLv p..ETaßåÀÀETat Ka
 
TEpa -yíJlETaL" Oí1TW TÒ ÕEa1TOTLKÙV awp..a p..uà 
T
V åJláÀr,ifLV El
 T
V ovaíav p..fTEßÀ
OYJ T
V OEíav. ORTHODOXUS: ÉáÀw
 ai
 
vcf>VVH úpKvaLII. OÙÔ
 -yàp p..fTà T6V á"'(taap..èw Tà p..vaTLKà avp..ßoÀa T7j
 olKEía
 
È![aTaTaL cþvafw
. p..J'HL "Iàp ÈJT
 77j
 1TpoTÉ:pa
 oùaía
 Ka2 TOU aÀ';'p..aTo
 Ka
 
TOU ElÔOV)", Ka
 ópaTá Èan Kd á1TTá, ora Ka
 7rpúnpov 
v, VOÚTaL ÔÈ á1TEp 
, , , -. 
,_" r' , 
E-YfVETO Kat 1TLaTEVETaL Kat 1TpOaKVVHTaL, W
 EKELVa OJlTa a1TEp 7rLaTEVETaL. 
7rapåOE
 T()LVVV Téf; åPXETÚ7rqJ T
V EÌKúva, Ka
 tifEL T
V ÓfLOLÚTT]Ta. XP
 "Iàp 
ÈOLKÉvaL TV dÀT}Ofíq. TÙV TV1TOV. Ka
 'Yàp È/CÚJlO Tð aWfLa TÙ p..Èv 1Tp6TEpOIl 
Eiôo
 
XfL lca
 ax7jfLa Ka
 1TfpL"Ipa<þ
v Kaí, á7ra[a7rÀw
 EÌ1TEW, T
V TOU aWfLaTo
 
oùaLav. ùOåvaTov ð
 fLETà T
V ùváaTaaLV "IÉ'YOVE Kaì KpfÎTTOV cpOopâ;; Kal T7j
 
ÈK ÕE!LWV iJtLrJ..OT} KaOJõpa
 Kaì TTapà 1TáCT7J
 7rpOCTKVJlEÎTaL Tij
 KTíaEw,;, áTE 

 
aWfLa xp1Jp..aTl(ov TOU ÔECT1TÓTOV T7j
 cþúafW
. 
2 Gelasius, áe J)21ab. .A
a!. in Cilr. at/v. Eutycll. et .ATest. ' Certe sacramenta 
quae sumimus corporis et sanguinis Christi divina res est, propter quod et 
per eadem divinae efficimur consortes natnrae; et tamen es
e non desinit 
substantia vel natura panis et vini. Et eerte imago et similitudo corporis 
et sanguinis Christi in actione mysteriorum celebrantur. Satis ergo nobis 
evidenter ostenditur, hoe nobi
 in ipso Christo domino sentiendum quod in 
eius imagine profitemur, celebramlls, et sumimus, ut, Sicllt in hane scilicet 
in divinam transeunt sancto Spiritu perficiente substantiam, permanente 
[? permanentiaJ tamen in suae proprietate naturae, sic illud ipsum mysterium 
principale, cui1JS nobis efficientiam virtutemque veraciter repraesentant ex 
[? his ex J quibllS constat proprie permanentiblls, unum Christllm, quia 
integrum verumque, permanere demonstrant' (Routh, I. c. p. 139). On the 
authenticity of this passage see Diet. of Ch. Biog. ii. p. 620, S. V. GELASIUS. 
3 Quoted in Alger, de Sacr. Corþ. et Sang. D011lÙda: (see above, p. 264) 
i. 6 as a 'similitudo beati Augustini in libro sententiarum Prosperi': 
'sacrificium ecclesiae duobus confici duobusque constare, sicut persona 
Christi constat et conficitur ex Deo et homine.' It does not exist in our 
copies of Prosper's sentences, but may ,vell be genuine. 
T2 
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of ' Theopolis' (Antioch) \ and as nearly as he dared 
-so nearly that Bellarmine called him heretical-by 
Rupert of Deutz
. These ,vriters (with the possible 
exception of the last) unmistakeably declare that the 
, nature' or 'substance' of the bread and \vine renlaln 
after consecration. 
The principle which this theology both of the 
I ncarnation and of the -eucharist illustrates is adnlirably 
stated by the best theologian of the sixth century, 
Leontius of Byzantium :
. 


1 Quoted in Photius, BibHotheea. cod. 229 (P. G. ciii. p. 980), from 
hi.. work against Nestorius and Eutyches. He argues for the uncon- 
fused reality of Christ's manhood and continues: OtJTCIJ Ka
 T6 1Tapà TÛW 
1TUJrWV Àap..{3allóp..H 1 oV awp.a XpLarov Ka
 T1}
 aì.alJ1Jr1}> ovaía> OVK È!íaraTat 
K02 Tij> V01JT1}> åÕta{pfTOV p.i'llEL XáPLTO>. Ka
 TÒ ßá1Tnap.a ðÈ 1Tvfup.anKúv, ÖÀOII 
YE'IIÚPOOV Ka
 h vTTápxov, Ka
 r6 iðwv r1}> alalJ1JTij> ovaLa>, rov üôaro> ÀÉ"'(CIJ, 
.
taaW'EL, Ka
 tJ "'(l"'(OVEII, OVIC å1TWÀECTfV. See also in Routh. I.e. p. 143. 
2 Quoted in Gieseler, Eeel. .Ilist. iii. 314 . Totum attribl1etis operationi 
Spiritus sancti, cuius effcctus non est dcstruere vel corru1l1Fere substantiam, 
quamcunque suos in usus assl1mit, sed subst:mtiae bono permanenti quod 
erat invisibiliter adicere quod non erat. ::'icut natl1ram humanam non 
destruxit, cum ilIam operatione sua ex utero virginis Deus Verbo in uni- 
tatem personae coniunxit: sic substantiam panis et vini, secundum exterio- 
rem speciem quinque sensibus suLiectam, non mutat aut destruit, cum 
eidem Verbo in unita tem corporis ci usdem, quod in cruce pependit, et 
sanguinis eiusdem, quem de latere suo fudit, ista coniungit. Item quomodo 
Verbum a summo demissum caro factum est, non mutatum in camem, sed 
assllmendo carnem: sic panis et vinum, utrum que ab imo suble,.atum, fit 
corpus Christi et sanguis, non mutatum in carnis saporem sive in sanguinis 
hOlrorem. sed assumenrlo invisiLiliter utriusque, divinae scilicet et humanae, 
quae in Christo est immortali
 substantiae verÏtatem ' (P. L. clxvii. p. 617-8). 
3 con. Nest. et Ell!. ii. (P. G. lxxxvi. p. 1333) Ka
 Toûro ðÈ Jl.7'J KaTaÀELIþCIJjlEJI 
à1Tnpaa7111aVTOV, ön TpLWII alnwv lJEClJpouJ-LlvClJv, F[ éLII 7rãaa å1TOTEÀEîTat 
ÈvÉp1'ELa. -Ij P.ÈII -yáp Èanv ÈK cþuatK7}> ðvváp.ECIJ
, -Ij ðÈ fK 7rapaTpo7Tij> T
> Karà 
cþúmv Ë(ECIJ>. -Ij ðÈ ÈTlpa lJfCIJpEÎTaL Karà T
II 7TpÒ
 TÒ KpEÌTTOV àlláßaaLv TE Ka2 
7rpÚOõov. TOJ5TOJII -Ij p.Èv cpuaLl'
, f] ðÈ 1Tapà cþt5aLII, -Ij ðÈ V7rÈp cþúaLv Èar
 Ka
 
ÒVOJ-Lá{EraL. .,i p.Èv OVJI' 7Tap.], cþt5 fTL 'II , KaT' aùró -yE Tð ÚIIOp..a., à1T01TTClJaL> TL> ovaa 
TWV cþU(JLKWV Ë(EClJV Ka2 ÕVVáJ-LEClJV, Àvp.aLVETat Tfj TE ovaíCf aVT?1 Ka
 Tal> TaÚr1J
 
fþvaLKa
 ÈJlEPÎ'Eíat
. 7] ðÈ 4>vaLK
 ÈK T1}
 å7Tapa7roõíaTOv Ka
 Karà cþúatJI 
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, Let us not,' he says, 'leave it unnoticed that every 
sort of energy results frorn one of three distinguish- 
able causes: one sort of energy proceeds from natural 
po\\<"er; another fron1 the perversion of the natural 
habit: the third represents an elevation or advance 
of the nature to\vards \vhat is higher. Of these the 
first is and is called natural; the second unnatural; 
the third supernatural. N o\V the unnatural, as its 
nalne implies, being a falling away fron1 natural 
habits and po\vers, injures both the substance itself 
and its natural energies. The natural proceeds from 
the unimpeded and naturally cogent cause. But the 
supernatural leads up and elevates the natural energy 
and empowers it for actions of a n10re perfect order, 
\vhich it \vould not have been able to accomplish 
so long as it remained \vithin the limits of its o\vn 
nature. The supernatural therefore does not destroy the 
natural, but educes and stimulates it both to do its o\vn 
business and to acquire the po\ver for \vhat is above it.' 
He exemplifies this principle by the \vay in which art, 
\vithout destroying its natural material, elevates it, 
\"hether in music or ]nechanics, to higher' supernatural' 
uses. And he applies it to our Lord's humanity to 
emphasize that its natural la\vs relnained unimpeded 
and unaltered by its supernatural union ".ith the God- 
head. 'The supernatural,' he concludes, 'implies the 
pennanence of the natural. The very possibility of 
a n1iracle is gone if the natural is overthrown by what 


È:pT}pftC1J1ÉVT}
 Ù1TOTEÀfÎTat alTla
. 
 ðÈ Ú1TÈp PVC1W ùvú')'ft TE Kaì ílþoì Ka
 1TpÒS 
Tà TEÀEtÓTEpa ðvvap.oì Ko1 ãTTfp OÙK âv íU'(VC1EV ÈVEp')'EÎV TO
 "aTà cþVULV 
Èva1Top.Elvaua. OÙK f.C1TLV OVV Tà Ú7fÈp 1- VUW TWV KaTà <þVC1LV ÙValpETLKá, åÀÀQ 
1Tapá')'OJ')'a Kaì 1TapopP1]TLKÚ, d
 TÒ "ÙKEWÚ Tf ðVJI1]O
vaL Ka
 T
V 1TpÙ
 Tà ÚTTÈp 
TaÛTa õúvapLV 1TpO(1ÀaßEW. . . . o{õÈ 'Yàp Tà ÚTTÈp <þÚULV 
XEt Xwpav, p.
 T
> 
<þÚC1EOJ
 ÈXOÚU1]
 KaTà cþÚUW. åCÞTÍP1]TaL 
È Kaì Tð flvCL Oaûp.a, TéjJ Ú1TÈp cþVC1LJ' 
r1j
 cþúaEo.;
 pHaUTáC1T}>, Ka
 ')'lVUat iJßpL
 
 cþLÀOTLpLa TVpaJIV
UaC1a T
V 
ÙÀ
OELav. 
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is supernatural, and pride \vhen it tyrannizes over the 
truth of nature deserves the name of insolence.' 


This great Christian principle the transubstantiation 
dogma fund3.nlcntally violates. Its supporters ha\.e (as 
has appeared above) often exultcd in declaring that the 
eucharistic nlirac1e is against nature; and, both in ancient 
and modern tinles. they have been driven to adrnit 
. 
inlplicitly or explicitly, that the analogy of the Incarna- 
tion and the sacrament in one inlportant respect-that 
in \vhich the fathers of Chalcedon nlade so much of 
it-fails to 111aintain itselfl. Thus Lessius 2 , for example, 
in drawing out se'"en analogies of the cucharist \vith the 
Incarnation, significantly lea'"cs out that one of \"hich 
the fathers ll1ade chief mcntion. But the sacraments 
are the ( extension of the Incarnation': they exhibit the 
same principles of divine action. And it is an argument 
of the most serious ".eight against a theory \vhich is 
intended to explain one of the sacraments, that it has 
against it all the analogy of its great prototype. 


1 Thus in mediaeval times Georgins Scholarius (quoted in Lcquien's 
edition of John of Damascus, i. p. 2;0) says that the eucharist is the 
greatest of all miracles, because while in Christ's person the higher nature 
does not destroy the lower, here it does. II ugo a S. Victore, de 
Sacr. ii. 8, 9 (P. L. clxxyi. p. 468), writes' conversio ipsa non secundum 
unionem sed secundum transitionem credenda est.' 

 t. c. 
 129. Perrone also deals most un
at1sfactorily with the matter: 
see t. c. 
 
 14,)-5. 
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Nzllltz'aJllSlll tile bacl(grouJld of the tlleoJ)' 
of tra Jlsubsta ntz'a!zOJl. 


"\Ve no\v approach the question ,,,hy the analogy of 
the incarnation doctrine-embodied as it ,vas in dogn1as 
\\"hich guarded the substantial reality and permanence 
of our Lord's manhood-did not prove a bar to the 
development and establishlnent of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. The answer to the question is not far to 
seek. Throughout the period during which the doctrine 
of transubstantiation was in controversy, the reality of 
our Lord's manhood, and the principle of the Incarnation 
\vhich its reality expresses, \yere very inadequately held. 
The dogmas \vere indeed retained but their meaning \yas 
little considered. \Yhat has been already described as 
nihilianisn1 '\"as the current mode of conceiving the 
Incarnation: that is to say, the tnanhood of Christ ,vas 
regarded aln10st exclusively as the veil of Godhead or 
as the channel of its communication. These are indeed 
the only points of vie\v froln which the Incarnation need 
be regarded in order to supply a background for the 
authority of re,.ealed doctrine and the reality of sacra- 
mental grace. But the aspect of the manhood of Christ 
on \vhich stress is laid in the Gospels-the reality of His 
human example, human ten1ptation, human struggles, 
human limitations - this was very little considered. 
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As a consequence, the principle ,,"hich this aspect of the 
Incarnation brings into relief-the princi
le that the 
divine and the supernatural does not overthrow or 
obliterate the hun1an and the natural-\vas little em- 
phasized, and it failed accordingly to present the 
obstacle \\ hich it should have presented to the develop- 
l11ent of the doglna of transubstantiation. 
The prevalence of nihilianisln (as explained above) 
in the early mediaeval period is not disputable. We 
have already 1 traced its influence in the west froln 
its source in .t\pollinarius' teaching through the quasi- 
n1onophysitisn1 of ' Dionysius ' and his translator, Scotus 
Erigena. I t unfortunately found support in a passage 
of Augustine himself, \vho \vas the accepted standard 
of orthodoxy. .i-\ugustine, commenting on the Latin of 
Phil. ii. 7 Ilabilu Ùl1JelllllS est ut h0l1l0, had, as has 
already appeared, glossed the passage \vith the \vords 
. habendo hominen1 inventus est ut homo non sibi sed eis 
quibus in homine apparuit '-thus apparently making the 
lUllnanity not something into the experience of \vhich 
the Son really entered. but a mere Inode of manifesta- 
tion. This quotation from Augustine became a con1moo- 
place and coalesced with l\Ionophysite influences. Thus 
it appears in Albinus .Flaccus t and Rabanus l\1aurus 3, 
and we have already seen ho\v it \vas quoted by the 
:\Iaster of the Sentences. To appreciate the extent to 


1 See abO\"e. pp. Ijl-9. 
2 at/v. rclicem, ii. 12 (1'. L. ci. p. (56). Alcuill is also responsible for such 
perilous phrases as 'homo trallsivÜ in Deum' (de Fid. S. Trill. iii. 9, 
p. 4-t.), 'personaþerit hominis non natura' (adv. Eelie. ii. 12, p. 156). 
:; P. L. cxii. p. 489. It is a sto
k quotation in commentaries on the 
Philippians. 
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\\.hich nihilianism prevailed, it is necessary t.o look 
through the theology of the period more or less in bulk. 
Such a silnplc phrase as this of Gregory of Bergamo- 
true but manifestly one-sided-expresses the current 
way of thinking about Christ, 'Caro videbatur et Deus 
credebatur I.' 
The connexion of this pha
e of thought \vith tran- 
substantiation is not hard to see. Apollinarius' doctrine 
was in fact transubstantiation in regard to the manhood 
of Christ. He loved to speak not of the 'hypostatic' 
but of the' substantial' unity of the humanity \vith the 
Godhead, that is, its unity in one substance or nature:!. 
Scotus Erigena protests against the phraseology of 
popular orthodoxy in speaking of 't\VO substances' in 
Christ. He is t\vo natures, no doubt, but in one sub- 
stance 3: 'Christus in unitate hUlnanae et divinae sub- 


1 I. c. 
 I I . 
2 See quotations in Leontius, I. to.. P. G. lxx
vi. 1964 d 'W01TOtEí' SÈ TjJLâ
 
Tj aàp{ aVTOU Stà T
V avvovO'twp.ivT}v aVTÎ1 {ht-TYJTa. TÒ SÈ 'wo1TOtÒV ()etKúv. ()ELK
 
ápa aóp{, bTt ()EéjJ aVVilcþ()T) . . . úp.oovawv aVTéjJ . . . OVK åpa úp.oovawv 
åJl()pw1Tlvcp TÒ ()Úov. p. 1957 a cþV(Tt
 "(àp Ka
 ovala TavTbv ÈaTtv. Cf. the 
famous phrase adopted by Cyril from A pollinarius p.ía <þvatr:; TOU ()EOV ÀÚ"(Ou 
aEaapKwp.ÉvT) (vid. supr. p. 153). 
3 J oh. Scotus. de: Div. J\ 
t. P. L. cxxii. p. 1018. Commenting on St. 
latt. 
vii. 1. 1 -2 Domine, Domine, he suggests that this' geminatio dominici nominis' 
may be intended to represent the state of the indolently orthodox who speak 
of 'two substances' in Christ: 'vel certo simplicium fidelium minus 
catholicae fidei altitudinem considerantium ignaviam significat, put antes 
Dominum nostrum lesum Christum duabus substantiis esse compositum, 
dum sit una substantia in duabus naturi
. . . . Quanti sunt qui Dominum 
lesum Christum ita segregant, ut neque divinitatem illius humanitati neque 
humanitatem divinitati in unitatem substantiae, seu ut latini usitatius 
dicunt in unitatem personae adunatam vel credant vel intelligant, cum ipsius 
humanitas et divinitas ullum et inseparabile unum sint, salva utriusque 
natmae ipsius ratione.' The. ratio' of the humanity remains though the 
humanity itself is frequently spoken of as 'translata' or 'transmutata in 
Deum'; cf. pp. 539 b, c, and 1015 c, d. 
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stantia
 ultra omne quod sensu sentitur corporeo super 
on1ne quod \'irtute percipitur intelligentiae Deus invisi- 
bilis in utraque sua natura.' Phrases of a l\Ionophysite 
colour, like the 'divine and human substance' or the 
'divine humanity and human divinity,' appear also in 
Florus and \Vitrnund 1. Paschasius Radbert, even when 
retaining the orthodox language of hvo substances, 
speaks of the humanity of Christ (misinterpreting Heb. i. 3 
figura, vel character, substantiae cius) as the figure or the 
character, that is lettcr of the alphabet, significative of 
the divine substance; and justifies thereby the position 
that the eucharistic bread l11ay be callcd a figure of 
a divine reality and yet be itself really that of which 
it is a figure, as the manhood is no other thing than 
the divine person \vho assulned it 2. 
Some of the \vriters who use this language are not 
adherents of transubstantiation. But in Paschasius Rad- 
bert, in \Vitrnund, in Gregory of Bergan1o, this \vay of 
regarding the Incarnation is in definite connexion \vith 
the theory of transubstantiation. Later on the affinity 
of the two theories is apparent in the pages of scholastic 
cOlnn1entaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
Kihilianism, as stated by Peter, had been already 


1 See \Yitmunò, t. c. ii. 32 (P. L. cxlix. p. QS8) 'ex divina consi
tens et 
humana substantia.' (I am not sure that he does not mean 'con
ist of the 
divine substance and of the human.' But the subsequent sf'ctions are nihilianist 
in tone. See especially cc. 38, 39.) Florus de Expos. l1Jiss. 34 (P. L. cxix. 
p. 33) 'sed inter solam divinitatem et humanitatem s01am meèiatrix est 
humana divinitas et divina humanitas Christi.' 
2 t. c. iv. 2 (P. L. cxx. p. 1279) 'sic ex humanitate Christi ad divinitatem 
ratri
 pervenitur: et ideo iure figura vel character substantiae illius vocatur 
. . . \"erumtamen neque Christus homo falsitas dici pot est neque aliud quam 
Deus licet figura id est character substantiae divinitatis iure dicatur.' 
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conù emned \ but it is none the less commented upon, 
and it is treated as a vie\\y according to which the 
humanity is reduced to an acciàent cf the divine sub- 
stance. Thus Thomas Aquinas describes it in these 
"Tords: 'Tertia opinio dicit animam et carnem acci- 
dentaliter personae Verbi advenire ut hOlnini yes- 
timentum.' Again,' [Tertia opinio ponit quod homo] 
praedicatur de Christo accidentaliter . . . cum habitus 
sit genus accidentis, videtur quod Deus fuerit homini 
accidentaliter unitus.' This opinion is rejected on 
grounds of authority-Pope Alexander's condemnation 
-and of reason, but it is allo\\yed, on the ground of the 
supposed comparison of the humanity to a robe in 
Phil. ii. 7, that it 'habet aliquam silnilitudinem cUln 
accidente . . . unde antiqui dixerunt quod vergit in 
accidens; et quidanl propter hoc addiderunt quod dege- 
nerat in accidens, quod tamen non ita proprie dicitur, 
quia natura hunlana in Christo non degenerat, imo 
11lagis nobilitatur'1..' A later Donlinican schoolman, 
Dllrandus a S. Portiano (c. 1318), concludes against 
nihilianism in these \\Toràs : ' Relinquitur ergo quod sicut 
natura humana non transit in naturam accidentis sic non 
advenit accidentaliter per inhaerentianl personae divinae 3 .' 
It may no\v be said to have been sufficiently shown 
that transubstantiation in eucharistic doctrine is the 
analogue of nihilianisln ,,,ith r
gard to the Incarnation. 
The existing dogmas, so strongly guarding the substan- 
tiality of the manhood, stopped the progress of the 
1 See abo'.e, p. 177. 
2 See Thorn. Aquin. ill Quat. Lìbr. Selltelltt. lib. iii. dist. vi. exposition, 
and art. 4. 
3 Ùz Quat. Libr. Sellten/!. lib. iii. òist. vi. art. 4. 
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latter vie\v, but there \vere no similar dogmas in the case 
of the former. }:ven before nihilianisnl \vas condemned 
the theory of transubstantiation had reached a position 
of acceptance, and it became a dogn1atically required 
term very shortly after the conden1nation of the theory 
\vhich may be described as its elder sister. 
But it rnay be said: Granted all this, yet if tran- 
substantiation is a dogmatic term of the Latin Church, 
\"hich has also been accepted by the Orthodox and 
Russian Churches of the east \ and if the Latin school- 
men have abandoned the grossness of its original use, 
may \ve not in the interests of unity accept the 
phrase? To this pleading I should reply that it is 
quite true that it is possible to minimize the meaning 
of transubstantiation till it becomes practically com- 
p2.tible \vith an acceptance of the permanence of the 
natural elements in the ordinary sense of these tenl1s, 
coupled \vith a denial of their permanence in a laboured 
metaphysical sense which is no longer in use an10ng 
philosophical \\'riters other than Roman Catholics. Thus 
Cardinal Franzelin says: ' It is demonstrable, as ,veIl 
fronl the reason of the sacrament as fron1 the clear 
teaching of the fathers, that that \vhich in the most 
holy sacrament is the immediate object of the senses is 
sOInething objectively real 2 :' and this sort of language 
nlay be pressed till transubstantiation is nlade to 


1 
lacaril1s, TIléologie Dogmatique Orthodoxe (Paris, 1860) 
g 21:;, 216. 
Cf. Transubstantiation and tIle Church of England, by J. B. 'Yainewright 
(Mowbray, 1895), pp. 22 ff. Denny and Lacey, de Hierarchia Allglirana 
(Cambridge, I 895) 
 
 185-6. 
2 Tract. de 55. Euch. SaC1'am. ei Sacrif.. thesis xvi. 11.9. J, p. 273. a
 
quoted by \Yainewright, l. c. Cf. Einig, Trad. de SS. Euch. 1II}'st. (Trier, 
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mean almost practically nothing. But as was indicated 
above. the mere fact that it must be concluded from the 
doctrine that the heavenly substances vanish .when diges- 
tion begins and the old substances recur, is a sign that 
the real force of the doctrine cannot be finally evaded. 
Further: it can never be a satisfactory settlenlent to 
accept a phrase in a sense so unreal that you are not 
prepared to apply it anywhere else. Finally, to accept 
the phrase in regard to the eucharist is to abandon 
a great principle \vhich runs through all theology-the 
principle that the supernatural doeg not annihilate and 
supersede the natural. This, as has been sho\vn at 
length, is the principle of the Incarnation, and it \vas 
only the \veakened hold of the principle in the sphere of 
Christology \vhich accounts for its being denied in the 
sphere of the sacrament. This is the principle \vhich the 
development of biblical criticism is forcing us to reassert 
in the region of the doctrine of inspiration, \vhere it 
means that the supernatural action of the Holy Ghost 
does not destroy the natural action of hunlan faculties 
or overthro\\? the natural processes of literary develop- 
ment. In the application again of Christianity to the 
sanctifying of hunlan character \ve are for ever bound to 
insist that the human character in its most fundamental 
nature is meant to be developed, not overthro,,?n, by 
supernatural grace. Finally, all that science has gone to 
teach us about the divine action in creation compels us 
to en1phasize the same principle: the respect \\'hich God 


I SS8) p. 47 ' species pan is et vini sunt aliquid obiectivum reale.' This 
appears to go even beyond the language of Anselm, see p. 267 Il. 3, for he 
continues after the passage there quoted' ideo autem quod non est apparet 
et quod est celatur, quia si quod cst videretur animus humanus abhorreret.' 
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pars to the natural substances \\Thich express IIis o\\'n 
\vill in creation and are sustained by His o\vn in1ma- 
nence. In every department of inquiry \ve are bound 
to use the phraseology \vhich best expresses the principle 
which Leontius asserts for us, that 'the supernatural 
does not destroy the natural 1.' 


I See above, p. 277. 


ADDENDJ.'\. 


To pp. 19-21. 'Vhen these pages were written I was 
ignorant of a paper by Dr. Thea. Zahn on dz"e SJ1rÙche Siall- 
hallerschafl IUld dz"e Schäl=ullg des QlIz"rÙuits (l\"'eue kz"rchliche 
Zezlschrift, 1893, 8, pp. 633-654). It is now too late to dis- 
cuss its somewhat surprising results. But it is desirable to call 
the attention of scholars to it. Dr. Zahn impugns the trust- 
worthiness of Josephus; denies the laltr governorship of 
Quirinius; asserts that he was governor of Syria only B.C. 4 (3) 
to 2 (I), and at the beginning of this period, after not before 
the. death of I-Ierod, took the only census that was taken; and 
maintains that this census is referred to by St. Luke both in 
Luke ii. 2, and ..A.cts v. 37, though he antedates it by about a year. 
To Dissertation II. At the last mOlnent I cannot resist the 
temptation to insert the following illustration of the contrast 
between Origen's doctrine and Augustine's with regard to the 
reality of the RenosÚ. Both writers are, in view of St. Paul's 
b,nguage in Eph. v. 22-23, interpreting of Christ's incarnation 
the words, 'A man shall leaye his father and mOlher, &c.' 
Origen writes thus (Ùl .ilIallh. tOln. xv. I 7): Kaì KaraÀlÀm7rl )'E 

, , 
 À ' , 
 
 , , c.\ 
, 
 
 ,J,.'" () ,.. 
ma 7ïJV EKK Y}O"l.av Kl.'PWÇ 0 avYJp 7rarEpa ov Ewpa orE EI' J-Wp'fJTJ EOV 
l.'7jY}PXEV. Augustine writes (see Prosper, Sodenl. lz'b. 330; 
P. L. Ii. p. 478) 'Reliquit Christus Patrern . . . non quia 
deseruit et recessit a Patre, sed quia non in ea fonna apparuit 
hominibus in quo aequalis est Patri.' 
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SUPPOSED ]E\VISH EXPECTATION OF THE 
VIRGIN BIRTH. 


I T was stated above (p. 35) that it does not appear that there 
was any Jewish expectation that Christ should be born of 
a vIrgm. This has been for many years an accepted position 
among scholars (see Stanton's Je'lf!zSh and Chnstian JIessÙzh, 
p. 377), but in the Academy of June 8, 1895, i\Ir. Badhall1 attempts 
to traverse it. He gives a list of Rabbinical passages in which 
this expectation is supposed to appear. But his quotations haye 
a history. All those \, hich have any real bearing on the subject 
are from 1\1 artini' s PUglO Fidei (c. A. D. 1280) or from Vincenti's 
lJIessz(z Venuto (A. D. 1659). If we have not read these works 
we have read the quotations, or the most important of them, 
in the notes to Pearson Oil the Creed (Oxford 1877, p. 306) 
and elsewhere. They surprised us no doubt when we first 
read then1, but we soon learnt, perhaps from a more recent 
editor of Pearson's work, that there is nothing corresponding 
to them in any existing printed texts or mss. of the Talmud. 
This 1\1 r. Badhan1 adn1its in his letter. But what then is 
the use of quoting them? They mayor n1ay not be for- 
geries, but at least they cannot be quoted, for they are con- 
trary to all that we know from other sources about Jewish 
beliefs. The passages to be quoted or referred to imn1ediately 
from Justin, T ertullian and Jerome prove that the contemporary 
Jews interpreted 'a/mah in Isaiah vii. 14 as 'young woman,' 
that there wa5 no existing expectation among them that the 
Christ should be born of a virgin, and no evidence of their ever 
having thought differentlr. Had there been any such evidence 
U 
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the Christians would have been eager to charge the Jews with 
having changed their 111inds. The lxx translates 'almah as 
-:rap()lvol) in Isaiah vii as in Genesis xxiv. 43 \ but the word 
does 110t appear to have 111ade any impression till it was read 
in the light of events by the early Christians. 
The passages referred to are as fol1ows. Justin 1\1artyr, Dial. 
43. after citing Is. vii continues: on ftÈ:v oiJv fV T
 ylVH T
 KaTà 
, "" , \ß ' 2 
 , 2 
 , 2' () , , 2
' 
uapKa TOV 1 paaft OVOHI) OVOf7rOTf a7rO 7rap fVOV YfYfVVYJTaL OVOf 
À ' A ' 2 AA '" '" II: 11:, X ' ... ,I.. 
f fKTaL YfYfVVYJftfVOI) a YJ OVTOI) 0 YJftfTfpOI) .... PLUTOI), 7rUUL --paVf- 
" " 
, II: "" 'II: 
 
 , À 11:'" À ... A ' 
pOV fUTLV. f7rH Of VftHI) KaL OL owaUKa OL VftWV TO fto.Tf fYHV 
ftYJðÈ: dp
u()aL fV Tfj 7rpOcþYJTfíCf- TOV 'Hua"tov 2 1 80ù 
 1t'apeÉvo
 Èv 
,.'t ' ÀÀ ' , 8 'e ..., , '\ ',I. "t e, 
ya<TTpL E
EL, a I ou '1") VEaVL
 EV ya.<TTpL 1\i')'t'ETaL KaL TEsETaL ULOV, 
, ,.. "" () ' ,1..' c , e E 
' , , 11:'" 
KaL fÇYJYHU f TYJV 7rpo--pYJTHav WI) HI) 
fKLav, TOV YfVOftfVOV VftWV 
ß À ' , '" () ' c ... ß "é ' () 
aUL fa, 7rHpaUOfto.L KaL fV TOVT
 Ka VftWV paXfa fçYJYYJuafT aL 
, 2 
 ""t ' "" , "" () , e À ' 11:,1..' II: ... 
KaL a7rOOH
aL HI) TOVTOV ELPYJU aL TOV 0J10 OYOVftfVOV V--p YJftWV 
XPLfTTÓV. l'his is repeated in cc. 66-7. Sin1ilar statements as to 
Jewish interpretation are to be found in TertuHian, adv. Jud. 9 
, 111entiri audetis, quasi non virginem sed iuvenculam conceptu- 
ram et parituram scriptura contineat,' cpo adv. l1Iarcz"oll. iii. 13; 
and J erOil1e, adz,. HelvÙl. 5, ii. p. 209 (ed. 'Vallarsi). 
1\1r. F. C. Conybeare does not appear to have read 1\1r. Bad. 
ham's letter ,,-ith 111uch care. 'Vriting in the Academy of 
June 15 he describes it as a 'letter on the prevalence among 
the ancient Jews of the belief that the 1\1essiah was to be born 
of a virgin,' and alludes to the' Rabbinic analogies' to pagan 
beliefs 'brought to light by 1\1r. Badham.' He clearly has not 
realized the antecedents of 1\1r. Badhan1's quotations. Othen\"Ïse 
it is not the orthodox Christians whom he would have impugned 
so vigorously for' special pleading' and refusal' to look facts in 
the face.' As it is he suggests thclt the belief an10ng the Jews 
ca111e 'through the Greeks and Egyptians,' and specially insists 
upon the parallel to the virgin birth of our Lord afforded by 
the Greek legend of the birth of Plato. I have alluded to 
a similar belief in the case of Augustus (p. 55). It is to 


1 In two places in the Song of Solomon it is translated JlfâVt
. 
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be noted, however, that none of the pagan authors cited by 
1\1r. Conybeare refers to Plato as born of a virgin. It is only 
Jerome who does this as in the similar case of the Buddha (see 
above, p. 58, note 2). The Greek legend represents Plato as 
born of the union of his mother Perictione with the phantasm 
of the god Apollo, the god appearing in a vision and a voice 
forbidding Ariston, her husband, to exercise his n1"arital rights 
till the child was born. The following are the versions 
of Diogenes Laertius, Apuleius, and Jerome, referred to by 
1\1r. Conybeare: 
Diogenes Laertius: 
7rE:Vo-L7r7rOÇ 8' lv T<tJ È7rLypacþoJ1ivCf! TIÀá- 
, 
, , KÀ ' 'J'" IIÀ ' 'J , , 
TWVOÇ 7rE:pL OE:L7rVOV KaL E:apxoç E:V TCf! aTwvoç E:YKWJLLCf! KaL 
'J Ava
LÀí8Y}ç lv TCP 8E:VTÉpCf! 7rE:pì cþLÀOo-Ócþwv cþao-ív, wç , A()
V[}o-LV 
v 
À ' c:, .,. ' II ' ß '
 () " A ' , 
oyoç wpaLav ovo-av TYJV E:pLKTWVY}V La
E:o- aL TOV pL07wva, KaL 
" "... ß ' 'J
 ... , ... ' A ' ÀÀ 
JLY} TVYX all E:LV. 7ravoJLE:1I0V TE: TYJÇ Laç WE:LV TY}lI TOV 7r0 W1l0Ç 
ÕtþLV. Ö()E:lI Ka()apàv yáJLoV cþvÀá
aL, fWÇ T
Ç à7rOKV
o-E:ù}Ç (de int. 
phz"!. iii. 2, p. 164, ed. 1692). 
Apuleius: 'Sunt qui Platonem augustiore conceptu prosatum, 
dicunt, cum quaedan1 Apollinis figuratio Perictione se miscuisset' 
(de dogm. Plat. i. I, ed. Hildebrand ii. p. 173). 
Jerome: 'Speusippus quoque sororis Platonis filius et Clearchus 
in laude Platonis et Anaxilides in secundo libro phiJosophiae 
Perictionem, n1atrem Platonis, phantasmate Apollinis oppressam 
ferunt, et sapientiae principem non aliter arbitrantur nisi de 
partu virginis editun1 ' (adv. Jovi1l. i. 42 , Vall. ii. p. 309)' 
I aID sure that this conception of heroes as born from the 
union of gods and women is wholly alien to Jewish beliefs; and 
that there is no reason to believe that it exercised any influence 
on the Jews. Such a legendary conception had been introduced 
into Jewish literature only to be once for all put to death, see 
Gen. vi. 1-8. 
That Jerome and Origen (see con. Gels. i. 37) should have 
used these legends as an argumelltu1ll ad honzz1zem with the 
heathen, and have even assimilated them to the Christian history, 
is by no n1eans surprising. 


U2 
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THE READINGS OF CODEX SINAITICUS. 


l'HE Codex SÙzazïicus referred to on p. 6 I is the Syriac 
palimpsest of the four Gospels discovered by 1\lrs. Lewis in the 
Convent of St. Catharine on l\lount Sinai in February, 18 9 2 I, 
and which has excited so nluch interest as giving us another 
and alrnost complete text of the S;'r. Vet., which had hitherto 
lain before us only in the Curetonian fragmen ts. The new 
Syriac text was published in Oct. 1894 by the Can1bridge 
University Press 2, and was followed in December of the same 
year by 'A Translat/oll 0/ the FOllr Gospels from the Syrz'ac 0/ the 
SÙzaz"tÙ: PalÙllpsest, by Agnes Smith Lewis, l\1.R.A.S.' 
This Codex is connected with the subject of Dissertation I by 
its new and interesting readings in S1. l\IaU. i, as will appear if 
\\ e extract the passage from 1\lrs. Lewis' translation. 


St. l\IaU. i. 16 Jacob begot Joseph: Joseph, to whom was betrothed 
ilIary the T
irgÙl. bq:at .[e s us, who is called the ChriSt. . . 
18 And the bÙ-th 0/ tIle ChrÙt was 011 thz"s wÙe: Hnen i1Iary 
hz's mother was espoused to Joseph, when thry had not come ?Zt ar 
one to the other, she UJllS found zvzïh chl7d 0/ the .FIo!Jl Ghost. 
19 Then Joseph her husband, because he was just, did not wÙh to 
20 e
'tpose l1Iary, and was minded quzet!y to repudiate her. But 
whIle he thought 011 these thÙzgs, the angelo/the Lord appeartd 


1 See How the Codex was found, by 1Iargaret Dunlop Gibson (Macmillan, 
18 93 ). 
, The Four GosPels Ùz SyrÙlc. Transcribed from the Syriac palimpsest 
by the late Robert L. Bensly, :M.A., and by J. Rende! Harris, !\LA., and 
by F. Crawford Burkitt, M.A. 'Vith an introduction by Agnes Smith 
Lewis. Cambridge, at the Uni,"ersity Press, 189.... 
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to him in a VÚZ'OIl and saÙl unto hz'm, Joseph, son of David, 
fiar not to take il/ary thy wife:for that whzch Ù begotten from 
2 I her is 0/ the Holy Ghost. And she shall bear to thee a son, 
and thou a shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people a Or sht' . 
fi h .. :'\ T h . h . h h d h t . . ht shall tal,. 
22 rom t ezr szns. .i' ow t is W zc appene was t a 11 1lllg 
be fit/filled whzch was spoken if the Lord by IsaÙz the prophet, 
23 who saz'd, Behold a VÙ-gÙl shall be wz"th chzld, and shall bring 
forth a son, and the.)' shall call his name Emmanuel, which being 
24 Ùlterpre/ed Ù, God wz"th us. Jrhen Joseph arose from his 
sleep, he dÙl as the angel of the Lord had commanded him, and 
25 took his wife: and she bore to hÙn a son, and he called his 
name Jesus. 


For the sake of fuller illustration it will be useful to subjoin 
the nlore significant variations of the Peshitta and Curetonian 
Syriac :- 


CUR. 
ver. 16 Joseph, he to whom was 
espoused 111 a ry the VirgÙl, 
she who bare Jesus the 
Christ 
19 Joseph (om. her husband) 
20 .JIalY tlzy espoused 
2 I shall bear to thee 
and hz"s name shall be callfd 
23 and his name shall be called 
24 a1ld took his wife 
25 and lzved purely wÜh her 
until she bare the SOil 
and she called 


PESH. 
Joseph the husband of 111 ary 
from 'If)hom was begotten 
Jesus, who is called the 
Chrzst 
Joseph her husband 
1I1alY thy wife 
shall bear a son 
and thou shalt call hz"s na1Jlt 
and they shall call his name 
and took 111 ary 
and k1lew her not 
till she bare her firstborn son 
and she called. 


The Greek text (\V. H. and Tisch.) agrees with Pesh. except in 
ver. 24 his wife (cur.) and 25 a son (for her firstborn SOil): ÈKÚÀfCTfV 
in ver. 25 might possibly be ambiguous. 
In this passage the statements which arrest our attention, and 
which have in fact already given rise to a controversy in the 
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Academy \ are these: Joseph begat Jesus, she shall bear to thee a S01l, 
alld he took hiS wife alld she bore 10 him a SOil. \Vhat are we to 
say of them? In endeavouring to discuss their meaning it will 
be very essential to distinguish between two questions: 
(i) \Vhat is their n1eaning in relation to our Lord's virgin 
birth, taken as they stand? and (ii)-a question really prior in 
fact- \Vhat is the value of the text of Cod. Sin., and of these 
readings in particular? 


. 


1. 


At the first sight, the readings in question seem to give a 
naturalistic account of our Lord's birth, as if Joseph had been 
His father after the ordinary manner. But the scribe of Cod. 
Sin. certainly did not hold such a view himself. For these 
readings are in juxtaposition with, or rather embedded in, 
a miraculous account of the birth, which agrees in all respects 
with the text we are familiar with. Joseph begal Jesus, but it was 
in an unusual sense, which the writer goes on to explain-And 
(=But, 8é) the birth of the Christ was on this wiSe. In St. Luke i 
there is a lacuna where the account of the annunciation should 
occur, and several words are obliterated at the beginning of the 
second chapter, but enough remains to show that there also the 
account of the birth is in practical agreement with the Greek 
text. Further, significant phrases such as the chz"ld wzlh .l1Ia/y 
his mother (St. l\Iatt. ii. I I, no mention being made of the 
father), and ta/.:e the child and hiS mother (St. l\Iatt. ii. 13, 20, 
said to Joseph 2) are left unaltered: while in St. Luke iii. 23 we 
read And Jesus, when he was about thÙ-ty )'ellrS old, as he 'lOGS 
called 'he SOil of Joseph. 


1 The letters began with one from 
Ir. F. C. Conybeare on Nov. 17, 1894. 
2 Not take thy dd/d, or thy wife and child. 
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In fact, apart froln categoric statements about our Lord's birth, 
there are not wanting indications that our scribe held virginity 
in high esteem, and would lay proportionate stress on 1\Iary's 
virginity. So 
(a) He speaks of her as ilIal)' the f 7 z"rg"1l. He does not 
write to whom was betrothtd a 'l'z.rgzil, J1Iary (like our Bible in 
81. Luke i. 27, to a 'l'zrgÙl betrothed to a man. . . a1ld the vÙ
Ùz' s 
?lame was lJla1J'), but iJlary the VÙ-gÙl,' the Virgin' as it were KaT' 
f.tox
v. 1\lr. Conybeare \ recognizing the expression as a kind 
of permanent title, supposes it to = ' the widow'; but a 1l1U<. h 
more obvious explanation is to see in it the hand of one who 
held that 1\Iary remained ever a virgin. 
(ß) The same theory, of belief in the perpetual virginity of 
l\Iary, also accounts most naturally for the omission of knew her 
110t until in ver. 25-the scribe shrinking from the ambiguity of 
the untzl. 
(y) I-Ie gives a solution of a difficulty which the fact of the 
virgin hirth might raise: If our Lord was not literally begotten 
of Joseph, and it is Joseph's genealogy which is given in 1\Iatt. i, 
how do we know that our Lord was in fact descended from 
David? Our scribe answers by writing in Luke ii. 5 because 
they were both [i. e. l\Iary as well as Joseph] of the hOl/se 0/ 
DllVÙ1 2 . 


1 In the Academy of Nov. J 7, p. 401. 
2 According to 1Ir. Burkitt (in the Guardian, Oct. 31, 1894, p. 1 j07) this 
reading is also that of Tatian's Dz.atessaroll, it being one of the' remarkable 
coincidences' between it and Cod. Sin. But it is not the reading of tbe Arabic 
version (Hamlyn Hill's tr
ns., p. 47). Ephraim, it is true, writes alio loro 
eadem scrif'tura dixit utrllmqlle, fosephum et 111ariam, esse ex lIomo David 
(Eovang. COllcord. Exþos. (d .Moesinger, .p. 16), but as it Ol:curs in his com- 
ments on the annunciation, the eadem may justify Moesinger in referring it to 
i. 27, instead of ii. 4. It might indeed he Ephraim's own inference from the 
different utterances of scripture, as he is occupied in meeting the difficulty 
mentioned above. It is at times hard to know what is Tatian and what is 
Ephraim. Thus on p. 1708 Mr. Burkitt assumes that Tatian read and cast 
him down in St. Luke iv. 29. Ephraim certainly believed that the men of 
Nazareth did cast him down, for Í1zs1trrexenmt COIl!1'a eU1Jl et aþprehcll- 
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(8) In St. Luke ii. 33 where he follows the Greek text he also 
has his father alld his mother. but in ver. 39 where he paraphrases 
they, he says Joseph and J1Iary. 
(E:) His high eSlÌ1nation of virginity is sho\\"n by the substitu- 
tion of days for years in the description of IIanlla the prophetess, 
who was [aged] many days, and Sel'en days only u'as she zvilh her 
lzltsballd after hä- virginity (St. Luke ii. 36). 
The result however of this juxtaposition of phrases is to leave 
us with an inconsistency. But is it not an inconsistency with 
which we are familiar and which is indeed in
vitable? It has 
been shown in Dissertation I (
 2 )-and proof is hardly needed 
-that the fact of the virgin birth ll1Ust have remained a secret, 
, kept and pondereJ on ' in the hearts of Joseph and l\Iary alone, 
certainly during our Lord's own life. Jesus 111ust have passed 
..Huong his fellow-coul1tryn1en for the son of Joseph; Joseph 
must have been reckoned his father. This must have led to 
a use of language, which could not have been wholly discarded, 
even when the narrative of the virgin birth itself was made 
public in the Gospels. Thus on the pages of our English bibles 
still remain expressions such a
 these-Joseph the husband 0/ 
-,lEary', Joseph her husband, Jlary tlry wife, his wife (St. l\Iatt. 
i. 16, 19, 20, 24), the parents, his parents, tfry father and I 
(St. Luke ii. 27, 4 I, 48, also hz's father and hz's mother, ver. 33 
R.\T.), Is 110t thz"s the carpellter's S01l? Is 110t thz"s Jesus the S01l 
if Joreph? (St. l\Iatt. xiii. 55, St. John vi. 4 2 ),JeSl/s 0/ J.'
lzardh, 
the son 0/ Joseph 1 (S1. John i. 45). These readings present 
no difficulty to us because of our familiarity with them, and 
the new readings of Cod. Sin. may well be but an extension of 
the san1e phenomenon. They all occur in that part of the 
Gospel which is evidently based on Aramaic documents, docu- 
ments, that is, written for a Jewish public. But it was just to the 


dentes eduxcrunt et ddruserll1tt eUIIl (11oes. pp. 130-1); but it may have 
been his own inference or exegesis, as in the Arabic version we read thai 
they migllt cast him from its sUlIlmit (H. Hill, p. 11 3)' 
1 These are the words of Philip of Bethsaida, as the preceding questions 
\\ ere asked by the Jews and Galilaeans. 
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Jews that at the beginning our Lord would pass, externally, as 
the son of Joseph. The most decisive expression is found at the 
f'nd of the genealogy. But again it ,,,,'as just the contenlporary 
Jews who would require genealogical proof that our Lord was 
of'the house of David.' Thus we could readily imagine that the 
earliest genealogies of Jesus the Christ, whether drawn up for 
public evidence of His Davidic descent or for the private satisfac- 
tion of his relatives, would very likely end with the words a1ld 
.foseph begat Jesus the Chrzst: and remembering the putative use 
allowed by the Jews in genealogical reckonings, according to 
which under certain circumstances a man would be reckoned 
the' son' of his father's brother \ one who does believe in the 
virgin birth need not find in such an expression a harder saying 
than, e, g. the words Joram begat Ozias (ver. 8). But later, when 
the immediate need of proof of the Davidic descent passed away 
, 
and Gentile converts not familiar with Jewish genealogizing 
might mistake the meaning of the phrase, the Evangelist would 
naturally recast it. And that the fonn of the text in Cod. Sin. 
is not that in which it left the Evangelist's hands we shall have 
reason to see from our examination of the prior problen1- \Vhat 
is the value of the new text? 


11. 


At first sight the peculiar readings of Cod. Sin. seem to be 
relics or survivals of the primitive or original history of the 
nativity, which as presenting a simply naturalistic account has 
on dogmatic grounds been so alte
ed that it would have wholly 
disappeared, but for the discovery of these as it were' fragnlents 
of an earlier world' in Cod. Sin., which thus reveals a stage in 
the process of correction. But on an examination of the read- 
ings in detail they lose their primitive character. We have seen 


1 Cf. St. 
latt. xxii. 23-28. 
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that original documents of the genealogy 111ay well have ended 
with some such phrase as JosePh begat Jesus: but that the read- 
ings of Cod. Sin. represent the original text of the Gospel seen1S 
highly improbable. 
Taking them in the reverse order (I) the omission of knew hfr 
110/ untz1 in ver. 25 is without support, if we accept cod. bob- 
iensis (k). But this agreement, if not accidental, is to be ascribed 
to the san1e, and most obvious, motif in each case, viz. a desire 
of the scribe to safeguard the (perpetual) virginity of l\Iary as 
mentioned above. On this ground, and 
till 1110re on external 
grounds (the Philonian use of the phrase), l\Ir. Conybeare 1 thinks 
the omission is not original. Indeed it would be hard to find 
a reason for the interpolation of the missing phrase, if not 
original. 
(2) The next variation to consider would be the datives 
10 thee, to h/m in verso 21, 25. Cur. has to thee in ver
 2 I, other- 
wise they are also without support, and the addition of such 
datives seems to be a characteristic of the version, at least in the 
next two chapters we have to them (ii. 7), to them (12), unto hznl 
(13), 10 hznl (16), to hzi/l (20), hÚ (garner, iii. 12) unto hÙIl (14), 
10 hz"m (17). In relation to the virgin birth they are not really 
significant: for such ethical datives would be amply satisfied by 
the position of Joseph as foster-father. 
(3) The case seems different with ver. 16. The Greek text of 
Tischendorf and \Yestcott and Hort runs thus: 'IaKwß ðÈ lyÉVVYJfTEJI 
TÒV 'Iw(T
cþ TÒV åVðpa l\Iapía
, f.
 

 f.YEVV
()YJ 'I1J(Tov
 Ó ^EYÓftEVO
 
XplfTTÓ
, but Cod. Sin. has and JosePh to u}hom was betrothed 
,Jf(uy the VlrgÙl begat Jesus 'who zS called the ChrÚt, and for 
this reading there is a certain an10unt of attestation 2; viz. 
among the versions (a) and Greek cursives of the Ferrar 
group (b). 


1 Academy, Dec. 8, 1894, p. 474, For the question about Philo, see 
Diss. I, pp. 61-63. 
2 For the Latin readings I am indebted to the conspectus of Rev. ,Yo C. 
Allen in Academy, Dec. 15; his account of the Greek cursives must be 
corrected by Dr. Rahlfs' information: given in Academy, Jan. 26, 1895. 


" 
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(a) 


Syr. Cur. he 10 'It'hom 'if}aS espoused il/ary Ihe rzigÙz, she 'li'ho 
bare Jesu.ç Ihe .llIess/ah. 


cu/ desponsala 'l'z.rgo .11Iaria genu'"l 
Ieslt1Jl qzd dÙilur Chrz"slus. 
CIa" despollsala eral vzi
go ...lIar/a, 
'l'irgo aulem .J.1Ian'a gellULl Iesul/l 
ChrlS/um. 
cui desponsala vz.rgo 111 arÙl, .11IarÙz 
aulem genuz"! Iesum qui dÛ:ilur 
C hrÙ Ius. 
cuz. desponsala 'l'Ùgo .11Iaria pepen"! 
ChrlSlum Iesu17l. 
gl (cod. sangerm. I. s. viii) cui despollsala vzrgo 11iaria gelluil 
lesum qui 'l'ocalur Chnstus. 
cuz. despollsala 'l,z"rgo 111 an'a genuit 
IeSlt17Z Chnslum. 
cui despollsala ilIarÙz gellUZ! lesltnl 
qui voca/ur CllJïslus. 
, an" dfspOnsal{7 'l}lrgO ,Jiana gelluz"!, similiter. . . arm' 
(Tisch. ed. viii va ). 


Lat. vet. 
a (cod. vercell. s. iv) 


b (cod. veron. s. v) 


c (cod. colbert. s. xii) 


d (cod. bezae s. vi) 


k (cod. bobiens. 
. v) 


q (cod. n10nac. s. vi) 


Arm. 


(b) 


codd. 346, 556 scr ( = 543 greg) 1 cf ftV'YJCTTEV()
CTa [sic] 7rap()ÉJlor; 
1\ 1 ' " ' 1 ^ , \' X ' 
1\ apLaft eYEl'JI'Y}CTEJI 'Y}CTOl..'JI TOJI ^eYOftEJlOV pLCTTOV. 


Here there is some attestation, but we see at once that the 
support is given, not to the part of the reading which bears the 
appearance of originality (as shown above), Joseph begal Jesus 
-but to that part which makes us suspect its secondary 
character, to 'if}h01ll 'It'as espollsed .JIa/y Ihe 'l'zlgÙl. \Vhy was 
1 The beginning of St. :l\Iatthew is wanting in codd. 13, 69. while 124 has 
the usual reading (RahIfs:. 
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[Spoused here-especially when in Luke ii. 5 against the Greek 
mss. (hÙ espoused) our writer has 111ary hiS 'lcijè? Con1pared 
with 'If'GS espoused (f.JLVYjCTT
V()Y}) the Greek reading TÒV åvúpa 

Iapía
 is llluch more prirr1Ïtive frool its very boldness. It would 
have been difficult to find a scribe to substitute the latter, had 
he found f.JLVYjCTT
vÐYj in his text. Again why the 'l}irgziz? In 
the Greek Go
pels l\Iary is only spoken of as a 'l'lrgÙz, referring 
to her condition at the time; nowhere does she bear the nan1e 
of the 'llz"rgÙz as a title. <<J.'aken with the omission of knew her 
110t (ver. 25), it can but be ascribed to the tendency mentioned 
aboye-the high emphasis on virginity and a fortz"ori of l\Iary's 
virginity. 
On the other hand the internal evidence really support:; 
the priority of the Greek reading. The symmetry of the three- 
fold division of the genealogy leads us to expect an expansion or 
fuller phrase at the end of the third as at the end of the first and 
second divisions, while in particular TÒV 'IwU"}/cþ TÒV åvúpa l\Iapíaç 
is quite analogous to TÒV 
avEÌú TÒV ßaU"LÀÉa. Again the nlention 
of Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, Bathsheba, leads the way for the men- 
tion of l\Iary. But why should l\Iary be nlentioned unless there 
was something special in her case as in theirs? and if she was to 
be mentioned and it was an ordinary case of paternity, as we 
had f.yÉVVYjCTfV f.K T
Ç 0úJLap, f.K T
Ç 
Paxáß, f.K T
Ç cpovÐ, f.K T
Ç 
TOV Ol'píov, "hy did our scribe not give the Syriac for 'IwCT
cþ 
f.yÉvvY}CTEv'IYjCTovv f.K T
Ç )'lapíaç? Instead he interpolates a phrase 
which verbally stands in no connexion with the birth-to whom 
'Zvas espoused .1JJalY the 'l!z"rgz"n, while the Greek text retains the 
ÈK which we expected, and the connexion of l\Iary with the 
child-È
 
ç ÈYEvv
ÐYj. \Ve must remember the freedom of 
translation in the early versions 1, and the particular phrase we 


1 In the case both of Cur. and Cod. Sin. this character of the translation 
is well brought out by Fr. 
I.-J. Lagrange in the .Revue Biblique of July, 
1895. · Cur. et Sin. traduisent par à peu près, ne se souciant que du sen3 
qu'ils atteignent en général directement, sans chercher Ie moins du monde à 
serrer Ie texte. . .. 11 en résulte qu'ils ne s'efforcent point de rendre un passif 
par un passif, de traduire les mots qui n'importent pas au sens, lors même 
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are discussing is found also in the Cur. Syr. and early Lat. 
versions without, as far as I know, any special claim for it to be 
original having hitherto been made. To repeat, as it stands in 
Cod. Sin., the sentence to u'hom u'as espoused lJIary the Vz'rgÙz. 
without the supposition that l\Iary fulfilled some special or 
unique rôle in relation to the birth, is quite meaningless. 
On these grounds then, internal as well as external, we feel 
no hesitation in accepting the Greek as the original text and 
that of Cod. Sin. as secondary. And to this conclusion 
Dr. Sanday apparently inclines: at the end of an investigation 
he writes 1: 'But having got back so near to the text of the 
Greek mss., it would be natural to ask whether we ought ever 
to have left thel11. As a rule, \\ here there is paraphrase it is 
the western text which paraphrases. So that at the present 
moment I lean to the opinion that the traditional text need not 
be altered
' 
This exal11ination of the readings in detail has rendered 
unnecessary a discussion of what is really the first question of 
all- 'Vhat is the value of the version given by Cod. Sin. and of 
its text as a whole? But indeed such discussion must be left to 
Syriac specialists, and it is altogether too premature to look for 
any certain or unanimous conclusions at present. \Ve must be 
content to wait. 
There is however a point on ,\"hich something can be said 
at once. It has been suggested that the codex was written by 
a scribe who was a heretic or at least of heretical tendencies. 
The argument has been most fully put together in an article in 
the Church QuarterlY Rez!i'ew of April, 1895 (pp. I 13, I 14), 
but the writer cannot be considered to have pro\'ed his point. It 
is true that the ms. has undergone violent treatment. It was 


que la tournure est plus sémitique que grecql1e. II rJþolldz"t (prit la parole) 
et dz"t, est simplement rendu: il titl. A plus forte raison ne tiennent-ils 
pas des particules grecques. comme ðl. qui est, ou passé sous silence, ou 
traduit par la copnle. . . Liberté, négligence. vulgarité àu style sont des 
caractères trop accnsés pour laisser place au doute' (pp. 402, 3). 
1 Academy, Jan. 5. 1895. 
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, pul1ed to pieces 1 ': in one place there are signs of erasure by 
a knife 2 ; and seventeen leaves are missing 8. But the treatment 
does not suggest anything more than would have been suffered 
by any ms. in the course of being used for a palimpsest: and 
the fact that the version was rough and free, and had for some 
centuries been superseded by an exacter version (the Peshitta) 
-in a word the fact that it was not 'a work of high repute,' 
"ould have been a sufficient excuse for John the Recluse to make 
use of it for his own literary purposes in A. D. 778. It is however 
in the presentation of the internal evidence that the reviewer is 
1110st inconclusive. One of his instances, St. Luke ix. 35 my S01l 
the chose1l, occurs in the text of our R.\T.; and can there be any 
0ifference between the SOil of Joseph and the carpenter's SOll 
(St. l\IaU. xiii. 55), between as he 'iiJas called and as was sIt/posed 
(St. Luke iii. 23), between lJp S01l a1ld my belo'l)ed and lJljI beloz'ed 
Son (St. :\Iatt. iii. 17, St. Luke iii. 22, St. l\Iark Îx. 7)? Some of 
his 01l1issions are n1entioned in the margin of the R.V. as having 
authority, e. g. in St. Luke xxiv. 5 I, St. 1\Iark xvi. 9-20, and 
S1. l\Iatt. xxiv. 36. In the last instance not only was the absence 
of 1le"her the SOil a reading favoured by certain catholic fathers\ 
but it is neutralized by the presence of the words in St. 1\Iark 
xiii. 32. Other readings have support in the old Latin versions 
-St. Luke ii. 5, St. John i. 34, or in the Curetonian-St. John 
\"i. 47. That after our Lord's baptisn1 the Holy Spirit abode 
UP01l him (81. l\IaU. iii. 16) is surely orthodox doctrine, being 
that of S1. John (i. 32). The only passages left are S1. John hi. 
13 u.'hzch zS from heaven, viii. 58 I ha'l'e beell, iii. 18 only SOIl 
(omitting onlY begot/ell), and St. ::\Iatt. xxvii. 50 his SpZTz"! 'ivelz1 up. 
From this evidence it is surely not possible to find our scribe 
guilty of ' heresy.' 
1 :1\1rs. Lewis, Translation, introd. p. xix. 2 lb. p. 13. 
S In fact II sheets (= 22 leaves) are missing, but as 2 sheets were taken 
from the beginning and 3 from the end of the Gospel, 5 leaves would be 
without any of the Gospel text. This looks as if the objectionable matter 
(if such there was) was outside the Gospels. But would it not have seemed 
the most obvious way to get rid of such matter by writing over it ? 
i See pp. 128, 135. 
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c. 


ON THE PATRISTIC I
TERPRETATION OF ST. ]OHK 
vi. 63 TO TTNEÿM
 ÈÇTIN TÒ ZLùOTTOIO-Y"J, H çð.p
 OYK W<:þe^EÎ 
OYÓÉN. Tb. pHMð.Tð. 
 ÈrW ^t^b.^HK
 YMÎN TTNEÿMð. ÈC;TIN Kð.ì 
I:) )J' 3\ ) C - ,a" , 
ZWH EÇTIN. ð.^^ð. EIÇIN E.t YMLùN TINEC 01 Oy TTIÇTEYOYÇIN. 


1. 


IT is possible to interpret these words as explaining away 
the previous discourse-as meaning that what is to profit is not 
really the flesh and blood of our Lord but simply His spiritual, 
life-giving utterances received and interpreted by faith. The 
following patristic passages appear to fa\.our this view: 
Tertullian, de Res. Carn. 3ï. He is arguing against gnostics 
who pleaded the words' the flesh profiteth nothing' as a ground 
for disparaging the flesh of Christ. The flesh, replies Tertul- 
Jian, is only disparaged from one point of view, that is as 
a source of life. It is spirit, says our Lord, not flesh, that gives 
life. 'Exsequitur etiam, quid velit intelligi spiritum: 'l'erba, quae 
loculus sum vobÙ, s/,irlÏus sunl; sicut et supra: qui audit 
ser1llones 1lleos, eI credit in eunz qui me mÙil, habet vilam aetenlam 
eI 1ft iudzcium non venzel, sed Iransiel de 1Jlorle ad 
'zïalJl. Itaque 
sermonem constituens vivificatorem, quia spiritus et vita sermo, 
eundem etiam carnem suam dixit, quia et sermo caro erat factus, 
proinde in causam vitae appetendus et devorandus auditu et 
ruminandus intellectu et fide digerendus.' 
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Eusebius of Cacsarea, de Eeel. Theol. iii. 12. He is arguing 
against l\Iarcellus who urged the ras
age of St. John as carrying 
with it tbe conclusion that the 'unprofitable' flesh of Christ 
would not be eternally permanent, and he interprets thus: Dt.') 
'" 
,
 ", " " ^ ,^ " 
wv E7T"aWH'EV a1:TOVç 7T"1'El'lLaTLKwç aK01'ELV TWV 7T"EpL TYJÇ CTapKoç Kat 
TOV ailLaToç aVTOV ÀEÀEYILÉvwV' IL
 yàp TI}I' uápKa 
V 7T"EpíKELp.aL 
, , À ' 
 
 ' '" () ' 1:"" () ' , 
l'olLtUYJTE ILE EYEtJ'. wç OEO].' a 1'T'ì} I' EU tEU', ILYJOE TO aur YJTOV Kat 
, f' , 
 À ß " , ' ÀÀ ' "'... 
UWlLanK01' atlLa 7T"U'EtJ1 V7T"O aIL al'ETE ILE 7T"pOUTaTTELJI, a OJ tOTE 
., ,
 , , c.' '\ '\ ''\ 
 '" ..." , 'I ' , 
on TO. P'rlJ.LQ.TQ. J.LOU Q. I\EI\Q.I\1]KQ. UJ.LlV 1TVEUP.Q. EUTL KaL !>>W'YJ E<TTLV' 
., " '" ,
, " À ' ,..." " 
WOTE al'Ta EtVat Ta prJlLuTa Kat TotS oyovç Ul'T01! TYJV uapKa Kat TO 
f' f' 
 , ,,
 ,... " ri...' 
atlL a , WV 0 ILETEXWV aEL, WUaJ'EL apTf{J Ol'pUVtf{J TPE'fJOIL EVOÇ , TYJÇ 
oi'pavíov ILE8É
EL 'w
ç. 
Macarius Magnes, Apoerzlieus iii. 23 (p. 105) UápKEÇ oi-v Kaì 
aflLu TOV XptCTTOV 
Tot TijÇ CTocþíaç (Tal'TÒV yàp Kaì Ó XptUTÒÇ Kuì 
r; <Tocþía) oi TI]ç KaLv1}ç Kaì 7T"aÀatâç 8LU8
KYJÇ lÌ.ÀÀYJì'OpLKWÇ ÀEÀaÀYJ- 
ILII/Ot ÀóyOt, otJç XP
 TPWYELV ILEÀITf/ lI.uì 7T"lTTEtV Èv TÝÌ yvwlLl1 

 ' , 
' 'r ,... " ' ÀÀ ' ... 
otalLvYJlLoJlEl'OJlTaç Kat <<:,wYJV EÇ aVTWJI ov 7T"poG"KaLpov a EXELV 
, , rf 
 I ' , , , ' À ' ,,, , 
aLWVWV. OVTWÇ EpEILLaç ElÇ TO uTolLa T01'Ç oyovç EK Tr/ç XELpOÇ 
... ri... ' 
 é' "ri... 'ri...'" 
' ., ' I ý , À 
TYJç uO'fJLaç oEf::,alLEloç E'fJaYE Kat 'fJaywv HrXE <<:,wrjV. OVTWÇ E<<:,EKtYJ 
ri... À '
 À ' ri..." À ' " ,... , 
KE'fJa LOa oywv 'fJaywv EY l'KaLJIETO Kat TO 7T"tKpUV TYJç 7T"apm'G"YJç 
ý'" , ß ' \ \ ., r 8 '., ... r' , " À 
<<:,WYJç a7T"E aI\AETO. Ol'TWÇ 0 KU EJ a TWV aYLWV Kat 7T"OTE Kat 7T"a at 
'''' () " " ,.. ri... ' , "f' 
Kat av tç Kat ILETE7iELTa TrJV CTapKa TYJÇ uO'fJtaç Tpl1JYWV Kat TO atlLa 
" ",..., ^ '" ' À 11, , 
 ^ 
Kat 7T"LJlWJI, TOl'TEU"n TrJI' YVWCTLV aVTYJç Kat TYJJ' u7roKa l''ftJ l EV EaVTf{J 
,",' ,,
 ",.. , 
,.. , À ' é ' " 
OEXOILEVOÇ, Et:,YJu"E TOV atwJla Kat <<:,WI' OV YJçEL 7iOTE. OV yap ILOJ'OtÇ 
Toîç pa8YjTaîç ÈDíúov nìJ' uápKa cþaYEîv TÌJv oiKEíav ÉaVTOV Kaì 7T"IÆîv 

, 'f' ( '" , "'
, ... ,.. , " 
OILOtwÇ TO atlLa r/ yap av rJOlKEL TOl'TO 7iotwv KaLptWç nU"t ILEV 7rap- 
, ,
" '" , 
' ) ' ÀÀ ' ... r' 
EXWI', nut OE OV 7T"pVTaVEl'WV Tr}V atwVLOV t:,WYjV a (I, 7T"aUtV OILOtWÇ 
óU"íOtç ÙVDpáU"t Kaì 7T"pocþYjTtKoîç ólLOV TaVTYjV àÀÀYJYOptKwÇ T
V 
, ...
 1 
UtTapXtaV EOWKEV . 
Amalarius of l\Ietz has bepn cited above p. 235, n. I, as inter- 
preting the eating Christ's flesh and drinking His blood to mean 


1 It may be mentioned (as this author is not easily accessible, not being 
included in l\Jigne's Patrology) that the whole of the passage from which 
the above is quoted is paraphra
ed in Diet. of Chr. Biog. iii. 770, s. v. 

IACARIUS. 
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believing in His passion. This probably in1plies that he inter- 
preted St. John vi. 63 to mean: 'what will profit you is not to 
eat my flesh but to believe my words.' 


11. 


On the other hand the words may be interpreted in such 
a way as not to practically overthrow the whole previous dis- 
course: they may be interpreted to mean that mere flesh profits 
nothing, but that 'the things of which I (Jesus) have been 
speaking '-the flesh and blood of the Son of l\Ian, ascended 
and glorified (see ver. 62 )-are not mere flesh, but spirit and 
(therefore) life. So S1. Paul calls the ascended Christ 'life- 
giying spirit' in a passage where the permanence of His human 
body is strongly implied, I Cor. xv. 45-50. This interpreta- 
tion is illustrated by the following passages: 
Athanasius, Ep. iv ad Serap/on. 19 (P. G. xxvi. p. 665) Kaì 
, ,., e ' ' cþ , ,
,., ., , ,,., , 
EVTal' a yap aJ.L OTEpa 7rEpt EaVTOV HPYJKE, uapKa Kat 7T1IEVJ.La. Kat 
, ,., " , , 
, À 
 " ' cþ , 
TO 7T1IH'J.La 7rpor; TO KaTa uapKa OlHTTn EV, wa PYJ J.LOVOV TO atVO- 
' ÀÀ ' , , " ,,., , ' e '" L\ 
J.LEVOV, a a Kat TO aopaTOV aVTOV 7rHTTEVCTaVTEr; J.La weTtV, on Kat a 
A ' ,., , '\\' ",." 
fyn ?VK ECTn CTapKtKa, a^^a 7rVEVJLanKa. 7rOCTOtr; yap YJPKEt TO 
,., , ß ,., ., ,,.,, ,,., cþ " 
uWJ.La 7rpor; PWCTtV, wa Kat TOV KOCTJ.LOV 7raVTOr; TOVTO TpO YJ YEVYJTat; 
' À \' 
, ,., ,., , , " ß ' " ,., 
,., 
a ^U Ola TOVTO TYJr; Hr; OvpaVOl'r; uva aCTEWr; EJ.LVYJJ.LOVEVCTE TOV VWV 
,., ' () ' .,,., ,., " "',J.. \' , 
TOV UV PW7rOV, tva TYJr; UWJ.LanKYJr; fWOtur; aVTOl-'r; a"fJE^KVfT[J Kat 
\ ' , , , , ß ,., " () " , 
^Ot7rOV 7ïJV npYJJ.LEVYJV uapKu PWCTtV avw EV ovpavwv KUt 7rVEvp..an- 
K
V TpOcþ
V 7rap' aVTOV OtOOJ.LlvYJv J.Lá()wuw. (Ì yò.p ÀEXáX'r}Ka, cþYJCTív, 

"'" "" 'y'" ",'" "
, , 
UJ1LV 1n'EUJ1a EUTL Ka.t !>>W'r). tUOV TCf! n7rHV. TO J.LEV OHKJlVJ.LEVOV Kat 
CtOÓJ.LEVOV l!7rÈp TI}r; TOV KÓCTJ.LOV CTw7ïJptur; ÈUTìv 
 CTàp
 
v Èyw cþopw. 
àÀÀ' aVTYJ vJ.LW Kuì TÒ Tav7ïJr; aTJLu 7rap' ÈJ.Lov 7rYEvJ.LunKwr; ÚO(}
CTETut 
cþ , 
 ,., , 
, " 
 ,
 () , 
TpO YJ. WUTf 7T1IEvJ.LanKwr; EV EKaCTTCf! TavTYJv uvuowou at Kat 
, e ,., cþ \ ' ", ý"'" 
ytVECT at 7raUL V^UKTYJpwv Hr; avaUTauw t:,wYJr; atwvwv. 
Apollinarius quoted by Leontius Byzant. adv. Fraud. Apol- 
lÙtans/arum (P. G. lxxxvi. p. 196-t-) two7rOtEî oÈ 
J.Lâr; 
 CTàp
 
X 
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, ... 
, , " " () , , 
, ý ' () .., 
aL'TOV, ma TYJV U1JVOVUtW/LEVYJV aVTTJ EOTYJTa. TO OE 
W07T'OWV nKOV. 
() '''' , é 
 () '" , ,I.,. () . ,
 , , y 
 '" 
, 
nKYJ apa uapÇ, on Elf! U1JV1/'P 1] Kat aVTYJ !lEV uw
n, 1]J1Ætr; OE 
uwtó/LE()a /LETÉXOVTEr; aVT
r; wU7rEpd Tpocþ
r;. 
Cyril of Alexandria, ill Ioall. vi. 64 (P. G. Ix xiii. p. 60 I) 
OV ucþóopa, cþYJuív, åU1JvÉTwr; TÒ /L
 Ovvau()at tW07rOtEîv 7T'EptTE()EíKaTE 
TiJ uapKí. óTav yàp /LÓV1] VO
Tal. Ka()' ÉaVT
V 
 T
r; uapKòr; cþvul.r; 
,,,, 
\' Ý , ý , , , 
7T'Wr;, OVK EUTal. oYJ^OVOTl. 
W07T'owr;. 
woyoJl1Jun /LEJ' yap n TWV 
ÓVTWV OVDa/Lwr;, oEîTat O
 /LâÀÀov aVTr/ T01) twoyoVEîv iUXVOVTor;. 
, 
, ,"1 '" Ý "\ ' , 
\ Ý , , 
E7rEWYJ yap YJvwTal. Tlf! 
wO'W'OWVVTl. ^oYlf!, YEYOJ/EV 0^1] 
W07rowr; 7T'por; 
, ... ß \' , 
 '" 
 ' ,,"',
, 
T1JV TOV E^TWVO
 uvaopa/Lovua ovva/LLV, OVK aVTYJ 7T'por; TYJV Wtav 
ß ',1.,. , , , 
 ' () 
 , ,\, () " '" 
Laua/Lf.v1] 'PVUtv TOV ovoa/Lo EV 1]TTW/LEVOV. Kav au O'TJ Tmyapovv 

... ',I.,.' 
 
 , 
 , , ,
, () ý '" 
1] TYJ
 uapKor; 'PVutr;, OUOV YJKEV nr; EaVTYJV, n
 TO Ol'vau at 
W07T'Otnv, 
'\ \' '1', , ... 'ý ,,,, \ ' '
 À 
a^^ Ol'V EVEp-YYJun TOVTO TOV 
W07T'OwV f.XOvua ^oyov Kat 0 YJV 
, '" , " ,
, "'" '" ',I.,.' ý'" 
aVTOV TYJV EVEpynav wmvovua. uW/La yap EUTl. T1/
 KaTa 'Pl'UtV 
wYJr; 
, .J 
, "".J , ^ ^ ',1..",' 
 .,\ " ^ 
 , 
Kat OUX f.VOr; TLVOr; TWV a7rO TYJr; YYJr;, E'P OV7T'Ep av Kat tuxvuat mKatW
 
,
 't ' , J.. '\" ,
, " 
 II '\ " \ \ ' ,
, 
 
TO 'YJ oo.p
 OUK W't'EI\EL OUOEV. OV yap YJ av^ov TVXOV, UI\A OVOE YJ 
I1ÉTPOV, 
yovv ÉTlpov Tl.vòr; T01)TO Èv 
/Lîv ÈpyáUf.Tat. /LÓVYJ O
 Kaì 
È
atplTwr; 
 T01) UWT
pO
 
/LWV XptUTOV, Èv 
 KaT(
KYJuE 7T'âv TÒ 7T'À
. 
" () , ^, , .,\ " ,..." , , 
pW/La TYJr; EOT1]Tor; uW/LaTl.KWr;. Kat yap UV nYJ TWV aT07T'WTUTWV TO 
, ' À '" , ", , ,1.,.' '\"'
" () , 
/LEV /LE I. TOtr; OVK EXOVUI. KaTa 'PVULV TO y^VKV TYJV Wtav E7T'tn Evat 
, "
, 'ý' 
 ,^" , 
7T'OWT1]Ta Kat nr; EaVTO /Lf.TaUKEVa
nv TO If!7rEp UV ava/LtuYYJTat, TYJV 

, ... () '" \ ' Ý ' cþ , " 'Ý ", () " 
UE TOV EOV ^oyov 
W07rOWV VULV /L'YJ avaKO/Lt
nV OtEU at 7T'por; TO 
",
 ' () ' " 
 " '" , '" " , " ", ÀÀ 
wwv aya OV TO EV If!7rEp U'lf!KYJUE uW/La. OVKOVV E7T't /LEV TWV a WV 

, '\ () ' >II À ' 
 
 , é ' ',1.,. \" ,
, , , 
U7raVTWV a^1] YJr; f.UTal. oyor; OTI. 1] uapÇ OVK W'PE^n OVOEJ/, aTov1]un 
O
 È7rì /LÓVOV 7"01) XptUT01), Otà TÒ Èv aVTiJ KaTOtK
Ual. T
V tw
v, T01)T' 


"" ... 
EUTI. TOV /LovoynI'YJ. 
Cyril's language in this passage appears to be influenced by 
that of Apollinarius. 
Hilary, de Trin. viii. 14 'De veri tate carnis et sanguinis non 
relictus est ambigendi locus. Nunc enim et ipsius DOlnini 
professione et fide nostra vere caro est et vere sanguis est. Et 
haec accepta atque hausta id efficiunt, ut et nos in Christo et 
Christus in nobis sit. Anne hoc veritas non est?' 
Augustine, z.n Ioallnis Eval1g. Tract. xxvii. 5 'Quid est ergo 
quod adiungit: Spiritus est qui 
'ivijicat, carD non prod est quÙl- 
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quam? Dicamus ei (patitur enim nos non contradicentes, sed 
nosse cupientes): 0 Domine, magister bone, quomodo caro 
non prodesl qllÙlquam, cum tu dixeris: nÚi quzS manducaverit 
canlem meam, eI biberit SallguÙlem meum, non habebit ill se vlïam? 
An vita non prod est quidquam? et propter quid sumus quod 
sumus, nisi nt habeamus vitam aeternam, quam tua carne 
promittis? Quid est ergo, non prodest quidquam caro? Non 
prodest quidquaITI, sed quomodo illi intellexerunt: carnem 
quippe sic intellexerunt, quomodo in cadavere dilaniatur aut in 
maeello venditur, non quomodo spiritu vegetatur. Proinde sic 
dictum est caro ?lOll prodesl quÙlqualJl, quomodo dictum est 
sczelltz"a illßa/
 lam ergo debemus odisse seientiam? absit. Et 
quid est, sczenlia inßat? sola, sine charitate. Ideo adiunxit: 
charitas vero aedijical. Adde ergo scientiae charitatem, et utilis 
erit scientia: non per se, sed per charitatem. Sic etiam nunc, 
caro 11011 prodest qltldqua1Jl sed sola caro: accedat spiritus ad 
carnem, quomodo accedit charitas ad scientiam, et prodest 
plurimum. :K am si caro nihil prodesset, Verbum caro non 
fieret, ut inhabitaret in nobis. Si per carnern nobis multum 
profuit Christus, quomodo caro nihil prodest? Sed per carnem 
Spiritus aIiquicl pro salute nostra egit. Caro vas fuit: quod 
habebat attende, non quod erat. Apostoli missi sunt, numquid 
caro ipsorum nobis nihil profuit? Si caro apostolorum nobis 
profuit, caro Domini potuit nihil prodesse? Unde enim ad nos 
sonus verbi, nisi per ,"oeem carnis? unde stylus, unde con- 
scriptio? Ista omnia opera carnis sunt, sed agitante spiritu 
tanquam organum suum. SpÙïïus ergo est qui 'l'zi'ijicat, caro 
allloJl nOll prodesl quÙlquam: sicut ilIi intellexerunt carnem, non 
sic ego do ad manducandulTI carnem meam.' 
But he goes on (after an interval) 'yTerba quae ego loculus 
sum vobÙ, splrlïus el 
'ita sunt. Quid est, SPlrlïus et vita sunl? 
Spiritualiter intelligenda sunt. lntellexisti spiritualiter? Spzritus 
el 'l'lla sunt. Intellexisti carnaliter? Etiarn sic ilia spiritus et 
vita sun!, sed tibi non sunt.' 


xz 
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TERTULLIA
'S DOCTRIKE OF TIlE EUCHARIST. 


THE above dissertation is only intended to cover a certain 
period of the history of eucharistic doctrine with which Ter- 
tullian has nothing to do. But there is so little that appears to 
be trustworthy written about Tertullian's eucharistic doctrine, 
and it is at the same time so often controversially referred to, 
that I have thought I might be forgiven in summarizing his 
teaching. 
Four preliminary propositions may be safely made as regards 
the teaching of Tertullian. He contends strongly- 
(I) That Christ as lIe is now in heavenly glory is still in the 
flesh: see de Carne Chrzsti 24 'et videbunt et agnoscent qui 
eun1 confixerunt utique ipsam carnem in quam saevierunt, sine 
. . . , 
qua nec Ipse esse potent nec agnoscl. 
(2) That it is to the still human Christ thus glorified in the 
flesh that \\ e Christians are united by His Spirit. Christ dwells 
in each individual Christian, and the Church as a whole is 
Christ: see de Fuga 10 'Christun1 indutus es siquidem in 
Christum tinctus es: [Christus] in te est.' de Poellz/. 10 'in uno 
et altero ecclesia est: ecclesia vero Christus. ergo cum te ad 
fratrum genua protendis, Christum contrectas, Christun1 exoras.' 
de Oral. 6 'perpetuitatem postulamus in Christo et individui- 
. , 
tatem a corpore elUS. 
(3) That the link between Christ and his people is a bodily 
link (see de PudÙ:zl. 6 corporis nexus). It is this because of the 
sacramental principle. A sacrament is a physical means of 
spiritual grace: because it is physical, it appeals to us through 
our bodies (and in this Tertullian finds a pledge for our bodily 
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resurrection): cpo de Res. Carllls 8 'cum anima [in Christo] Deo 
allegitur ipsa [caro ] est quae efficit ut anima allegi possit. 
Sci1icet caro abluitur ut aninla emaculetur: caro ungitur ut 
anima consecretur: caro signatur ut et anitna tnuniatur: caro 
manus impositione adumbratur ut et anima spiritu illuminetur : 
caro corpore et sanguine Christi \"escitur ut et anitna de Deo 
saginetur.' In this sacramental principle and its accompanying 
obligation T ertullian sees one special outcome of the Incarnation, 
'vestimentum quodammodo fidei quae retro nuda erat. . . . ob- 
strinxit fidem ad baptismi necessitatcm ' (de Baþl. 13). And in 
the simplicity of the sacramental rites, which contrasts with the 
imposing apparatus of pagan mysteries, he sees a special evidence 
of the divine attributes of simplicity and power (de Baþt. 2). 
(4) That the sacraments of the Church are thus outward 
channels of spiritual grace, the spiritual grace of the risen and 
glorified Christ; see de Baþt. I I, where it is stated that the 
baptism of Christ was only like John the Baptist's till after the 
resurrection-'nondunl adimpleta gloria Domini nee instructa 
efficacia lavacri per passionem et resurrectionem.' 
Coming now to the eucharist in particular, it is quite certain 
that T ertullian believed the consecrated bread and wine to be 
both channels and veils of a divine gift and presence; channels 
through which we are' fed with the fatness of God' (cf. de Res. 
8 cited above), and also veils of the divine gift thus communi- 
cated to us. Thus the bread Ù the body of Christ, see de Drat. 
14 'accepto corpore Domini et reservato.' It is believed by 
Christians to be something which the heathen do not believe it to 
be: ad Uxor. ii. 5 'non sciet maritus quid secreto ante omnem 
cibum gustes? et si sciverit panem non illum credit esse qui 
dicitur.' Thus they show great anxiety to prevent a crumb or 
drop of the sacred bread and wine falling to the ground, de Cor. 
l1Iz7zlls 3 'calicis aut panis etiam nostri aJiquid decuti in terram 
anxie patimur.' The body of Christ is ' given' and' taken' as 
well as 'eaten,' see de Idol. 7 'manus admovere corpori Domini.' 
Thus inconsistent Christians still 'quotidie corpus eius lacessunt.' 
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But in what sense are the bread and wine the body and blood 
of Christ? or in other words, what is the exact nature of the 
unseen spiritual presence in the eucharist? The obvious 
answer in accordance with Christian belief is that it is the body 
(or flesh) and blood of Christ, present after a spiritual and 
heavenly manner. So 1'ertullian speaks of our being fed 
'opimitate dominici corporis, eucharistia scilicet' (de PudÙ:it. 9). 
Again he says (adv. 11larcloll. i. 14) that Christ 'makes his 
body present by means of bread (panem quo ipsunl corpus 
suum repraesentat).' Repraeselllare in Tertullian cOlJtinuaIlyand 
constantl y means to lIlake actually prese1lt over agaÙz (on the 
force of re- see adv. l1IarCloll. v. 9). Thus ad-v. 11larcioll. v. 12 
, repraesentatio corporum' is used of the last judgenlent; iii. 7 
Christ's second advent is the' secunda repraesentatio'; when 
on earth lIe effected a cure. lIe is said' repraesentare curatio- 
nem' (iv. 9). Cf. odv. Praxean 24: the Son strictly cannot be 
said 'repraesentare Patrenl,' i. e. to make the Father actually 
present, for He is personally distinct from the Father: but He 
, representat Deum,' i.e. makes God actually present, because He 
is God and is the' vicarius' (or representath'e) of the Father. 
Cf. also adv. lIIarczon. iii. 10, 24, iv. 6, 13, 22, 23, 25. 
On the other hand in de I
es. CarllzS 8 (already quoted), the 
body and blood of Christ were put in line with the outward parts 
in the other sacraments, while the inward gift was described as 
the' fatness of God,' i.e. the divine life. The question arises 
then: Does TeJ tullian regard the inward gift and presence of 
the eucharist as purely the gift and presence of the divine 
Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus finding Hhnself a new symbolical 
, enIbodiment ' in the bread and wine, which are hence called 
His body and blood? This would be borne out by a curious 
passage, adv. lIIarCIOll. iv. 40. l\Iarcion had apparently argued 
against the material reality of Christ's human body fronl the fact 
that He could call bread His body. No, replies Tertullian, the 
eucharistic body only witnesses to the real body as figure to 
substance-' acceptum panem et distributum discipulis corpus 
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suun1 illum fecit, hoc est corpus meum dicendo, id est, figura cor- 
poris mei: figura autem non fuisset nisi veritatis esset corpus.' 
He goes on to say that there is analogy for Chri
t calling bread 
His body in the fact that Jeremiah (according to the old Latin 
reading of J er. xi. 19) had prophesied of His body under the 
term bread, 'COllzClamUS lignum Ùz pallem eius, scilicet crucem in 
corpus eius.' Then he proves the carnal reality of Christ's body 
from the fact that it is accompanied with blood, This is my 
body is followed by This is my blood. 'Consistit probatio 
corporis de testimonio carnis, probatio carnis de testimonio 
sanguinis.' But again he seems to give a figurative meaning to 
the eucharistic blood, pointing out how wine in the Old Testa- 
ment is several times called blood-' the blood of the grape,' 
&c. There is a similar but briefer passage earlier in the same 
work, adv. l1Iaraon. iii. 19. 
These passages certainly suggest not that Tertul1ian believed 
in no real presence in the sacramental elements, for that would 
be contrary to so much that he says elsewhere, but that he 
believed the bread to be symbolically called the body of Christ 
because it 'embodied' a presence and gift of His Spirit. And 
this view is not decisively contradicted by anything else in his 
writings 1. In a some"what different way the wine would be 
called symbolicaIIy Christ's blood, because it embodies a spiri- 
tual gift of divine life from Christ. But it may still be said: the 
spiritual gift thus conveyed is not merely a gift consisting in the 
spirit of Christ, but a gift of Christ's spiritualized flesh and 
blood, that is a gift of His manhood and not barely of His God- 
head. In this case the outward vehicles would still remain 
what they were, S.JJlllbols of the inward reality which they con- 
vey. It is in this sense that the outward sacramental elements 


1 Xo argument, one way or another, can be founded on the expression, 
de Drat. 6 'corpus eius in pane censetur : hoc est corpus meum.' Censer; 
has at least no necessary idea of symbolism attaching to it: cpo de BaIt. 5 
, similitudo [Dei] in aeternitate [hominis] censetur,' i. e. the divine similitude 
is found (really existing) in man's immortality. 
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are continually called 'symbols' or 'signs' or 'figures' in 
Catholic theology-i. e. efficacia signa, which effect or convey 
what they symbolize. The bread would symbolize Christ's 
body, because it ' em bodies' the flesh or spiritual essence of His 
manhood, and the wine would embody, as well as syrnboIize, 
the spiritual blood, the' blood which is the life.' \Ve cannot 
bring ourselves to doubt that Tertullian, if confronted with this 
question, must have accepted it and not regarded the gifts of the 
eucharist as gifts indcpe'bdent of Christ's abiding manhood. 
But it has to be remembered on the other hand that he appears 
(as cited in app. note C, p. 303) to believe that in St. John vi 
Christ's' flesh and blood' means no more than His life-giving 
words to be receiyed in faith. 
It is perhaps safest to assume that Tertullian was uncertain 
in his own mind as to the exact meaning which he assigned to 
the eucharistic language of the Church and the exact nature 
which he attributed to the eucharistic gifts. The tradition of the 
Church taught that the consecrated bread and wine are the body 
and blood of Christ: and different Church teachers did their 
best to interpret this doctrine. 
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10 5 1 ) 24 8 , 253-4, 257, 25 8 n 
Hutton, l\lr R. H. 192 
Huxley, Prof. T. H. 217 


Ignatius (t c. 115, bp of Antioch) 
8, 34 n, 46, 48 n, 106-7 
impanatio, ÙzvÙza!io 259, 262 
Ùztelleclualis 25 6 
Irenaeus (bp of Lyons 177) 8, 4 In, 
43-4, 49, 50, 52, 93, 98-100, 
10 7- 11 2, 121, 171, 198, 273 


J erome( C.34 6 -4 20 ,at Bethlehem 387) 
58 n, 120, 128 n, 132, 
135- 6 , 239 n , 28 9- 2 9 1 
Pseudo-Jerome 136 n 
lewish Quarterly Review 48 n 
John Cassian, see Cassiall 
John Chrysostom, see Chrysostom 
John of Com wall (c. 1170) 
176 n, 177 n 
John Damascene (c. 676-c. 760, 
monk of S Saba) 102n,126n, 
I56n, 160-1, 166, 
183 n, 230-1, 236 n 
Pseudo-John 260 n 
John Scotus Erigena, see Erigena 
Josephus (37-c. 100) I9,20n, 
26 n, 29 n, 30, 31 n, 38 n 
J ovius 175 n 
Julius (pope 337-35 2 ) 153 
Julius :Marathus 55 
Justin l\lartyr (t c. 16 3) 45, 
51, 28 9- 2 9 0 
Justinian (emperor 527-565) 1.1-5 n 



II. 


Nanzes and Terms. 


J21 


Keirn 19 n, 35 
Kernel Q1zd the Husk, the 3 n, 
58, 61, 63 n 
kohler, Dr 48 n 


Lagrange, Fr M.-J. 300n 
Landriot, :Mgr 177 n 
Lanfranc (c. 1005-108$), abp of 
Canterbury 1070) 230n, 248n, 
249, 253, 257 n, 25 8 , 275 n 
Leo (pope 440-461) 163, I97,2II 
Leontius of Byzantium (s. vi) 132, 
144, 153, 155 n, 15 6 , 
157-8,160, I75n, 182 n, 
276-8, 281 n, 286, 305 
Leporiu
 132, 137-8 
Lequien (dominican, s. xvii-xviii) 
183 n, 278 n 
Lessius (1554-1623, Jesuit of Lou- 
vain) 254 n, 270, 278 
Lewis, Mrs. 292, 302 
Liddon, Dr H. P. 128 n, 155 
Lightfoot, Bp 36 n, 88 n, 92, 106 n 
Loisy, M. l' Abþé 35 n, 39 n 
Lombard, Peter, see Peter L. 
Loofs, Prof. F. 153n,156n 
Lotze, Hermann 223 n 
de Lugo, Cardinal (1583-1660, 
Jesuit) 168 n, 169, 170 n 
Luther (1483-154-6) 181-2, 184 
Lutheran 182-3, 240 n 
Lux lIIundi :, 7 n 


MabiHon (1632- 1707, benedict. of 
St. :Maur) 234-5 n, 237 n 

lacarius :M2gnes (c. 350) 245 n, 
3 0 4 
M acarius, Bp 284 n 
Mai, Cardinal 156 n 
Mansi, J. D. (abp of Lucca, s. xviii) 
177 n, 178 n, 257 n, 268 
Marcellus of Ancyra (s. iv) 139 n 

larten
en, Bp 192-3, 215 
Martineau, Dr J. 224 


- I R R't 


Martini (dominican, s. xiii) 289 
Mason, Dr A. J. 231 II 
Maurice, F. D. 24 Il 
:Meyer, Dr H. A. \\. 3 n 
miracles '236, 249, 258 n, 
.l6 I, 264, 270-1, '278 n 
24 6 , 25 0 - 1 
13 0n , 295 n 
19, 21 n 
153, 154-- 6 , 
182,. 274, 280-2 
106n 


./rIissal 
:Moesinger, Dr G. 
Mommsen, Dr Th. 
monophysitism 


Morin, Dom G. 


K azarene5 
neo- platonism 
Nestorius (bp of CP 


52 11 
173 
4 28 -43 1 ), 
10 4, 145 
Nestorianism 121 n, 144, 
156 n, 160 1, 181-2, 194-5 
Newman, Card. I02n, 120n. I
4 
Nicolas II (pope 1059-1061) 
257- 8 
Nicolas Cabasilas, see Cabasilas 
Niemeyer, Dr H. A. 181 n 
nihilianism 175-7, 279 t 


OlKOJlopía I;' I 
Oldenberg, Prof. 5611 
Origen (c. 185-c. 253) 45 n, 
47,48, 52 n, 100, 108, 
II4-12I, 122,13 2 , 
171, 218, 224, 291 


Pange lingua 235 n 
Panthera 6 n 
Paschasius Radbert Ct865, abhot of 
Corbey 844" 236- 2 4 1 , 
243n, 246, 282 
Pearson (1613-1686, bp of Chester 
16 73) 196 n, 289 
Perrone, F. (S. J.) 27 I n, 2,8 n 
Petavius (1583-1652, French Jesuit) 
160 n, 16:], 179 n 
Peter, GosPel of 48, 50 


y 



 


nl 
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Index. 


Peter Lombard (tl 160, abp of Paris 
II58) 167 n, 168, 175-6, 
178, 260n, 267, 28
 282 
Peter the Venerable CtIl56, abbot 
of Cluny 1122) 26... 
Philo (+ c. 45) 50, 61-3, 29 8 
Photius (c. 815-891. bp of CP 857) 
158, 276 n 
Plato 65, 290-1 
Polycarp (t c. 155, bp of Smyrna) 

 44 
Proclus of Cyzicus (t446, bp of CP 
434) 10 4 
Prosper of Aquitaine (c. 403-c. 463) 
275 
P.salms .lJf SO/OllWIZ 14 n, 17 n 


Quadratus (s. ii) 46 
Quirinius, Publins Sulpicius 19 


Rabanus 
laurus (c. 776-856, abp 
of 
Iain.z 847) 237 n 
239-40, 280 
Rahlfs, Dr 298 n, 299 n 
Ramsay, Prof. \V. 
1. 15, 30n 
Ratherius of Uége (t97 4, bp .of 
Verona 932) 250 
Ratramn (c
 868, monk .of Cocbey) 
239 n, 24 0 - 2 4 6 , 247, 249, 255 
reception by the wicked, receptionist 
23 2 , 234, 237, 239, 262-3 
Reformed, the 182-3 
Renan, E. 3 n, 6 n, 29 n, 
35, 3 8 n, 55 n, 61 n 
reþraese1zt ar.e 3 10 
res and vir/us sacram.elltz: 234 n, 
24 0 , 255. 266 
Rhys Da'"ids, Prof. 58, .59 
Richard of St. Victor ctl] 73, pri.or 
ofSt.V.u62) 178 
Robertson, Rev. A. 122 n, 153 
Robinson, Rev. J. A. 50 
Routh, Drl\LJ. 274n,275n 
Rügamer, P. \Y. 153 n, 156 n 


Rupert of Deutz ct1135, abbot 
of D. c. II 20) 276 
Ryle and James 14 n 


Sabellianism 
Sanday, Dr W. 


122 
14, 15 n, 
22, 76n, 301 
Schell, Dr H. 169 n 
science, physical 216-7, 222, 285 
sciellti.a beata, 'Ùuiita, acqzdsita 168 
Sentius Saturninus 2] 
seven sacraments, the 265-6 
Severians 154 n, 155 
ligna (of sacraments) 23 2 , 246-7, 
255, 262, 282, 312 
Simcox, Rev. \Y. H. 54 n 
Simeon, bp of Jerusalem C s. ii) 54 
Socrates C of CP, c. 439) 4 2 n 
SO/f)11l/)Il, PsabJ/S of, see Psalms 
Sophronius (t638, bp of Jenlsalem 
634) 157 
sþecÙs, Christ entire in each 166 n 
Stanley, Dean 29 n 
Stanton, Prof. V. 18 n, 
53 n, 28 9 
Stephen of Baugé (tIl39, bp of 
Autun I I I 2) 26811 
Stokes, Prof. Sir G. G. 216-7 
Strauss 35 
Strong, Rev. T. B. 224 n 
Suarez (1548-1617, Spanish Jesuit) 
16 9 
, substance' 123, 194, 28 I 
substance and accidents 242 n, 
25 2 , 272, 28 3 
Suetonins 20 n, 31 n, 55 
CTwá<þfta 144 
supernatural and natural, the 109 
273-4, 277- 8 , 280. 28 5-6 


Tacitus 20, 31 11 
Tatian the Syrian (s. ii) 130, 295 n 
Taylor, Jeremy (1613-1667, bp of 
Down and Connor 1660) 197 



JI. 


Nanzes and Ternls. 


3 2 3 


Taylor, Dr C. 48 n 
Tertullian (fl. c. 200) 21, 
.p n, 44, 49, 10 9, 245 n, 
289-290, 303, 3 08 -3 12 
Festam.ent of the xii Patriarchs 4 8 
8Eavðpt"
 fVÉP"Yfta 174 
Thernistius (of Alexandria, s. vi 
init.) 155, 15 6 n 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (co 35 0 -4 28 , 
bp of M. 392) 144-5 
Theodore (5. vi, abbot CP) 15 6 n 
Theodoret (c. 393-c. 457, bp of 
Cyrrhus 423) 131-2, 160, 275 
Theodosius (bp of .-\lexandria 53 6 ). 
Theodosians 155 n, 157 
Thomasius 18 9 
Tobit. Book of 26 n 
tradition .4-1, 106, 121 
transubstalltiare 268 n 
Trench, Abp 24 n 
Trypho 45, 51 


ubiquity, doctrine of 


182, 240 n 


Victorinus Afer (fl. 360) 
Vincenti 
Vischer, A. F. & :F. Th. 


20 9 
28 9 
14 8n 


'Yainewright, 
1r J. B. 284 n 
'Vaterland (1683-1740) 198 
'Veiss, Dr B. 7 n, 14 n 
'Yestcott, Bp 82 n, 85 n, 89, 93, 
146, 166, 173 n, 199, 200 
\Yitmund (bp of Aversa 1088) 
249 n, 259- 26 3, 
264-5, 267, 282 
\Yright, 
Ir L. 210 n 


Zacharias (at Besançon I 13 I, pre- 
monst. at Lacn IT 5 7) 26 4 n 
Zoroaster 4- 


THE END. 
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Colonel 


Sir 


Ro bert 


Sandeman : 


HIS LIFE AND 'YORK ON OUR INDIA
 FRO
TIER. 


A ME)-fOIR, WITH SELECTIO
S FRO
I HIS CORRESPOXDENCE A
D OFFICIAL WRITIXG
. 


By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.I., D.C.L., 
Formerly Secretary to the Punjab Government, & sometime Forei
T} Secretary to the Government of India. 


Wi/It fiIaþ, Portrait, and Illustrations. 8vo. Igs. 


"\Ve have read every word of it attentively, and we 'can unhesitatingly accord it the 
highest praise. . . . .. Few records of Imperial service are so entertaining, and every page 
is charged with instruction. . . .. The reader rises from its perusal, loving Sandeman 
himself, deeply grateful to him for his lifelong services, proud to be.his:countryman."-DailJ' 
Chronicle. 


. . 


The Life and 
Sir Bartle Frere, 


Correspondence of 
Bart., G.C. B., F.R.S., &c. 


DERIVED FROl\1 HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUl\IENTS. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


SECOND EDITION. Portraits mzd Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32 5 . 


" Few members of the British public service, which has given Ep.gland manr of her 
greatest names in peace and war, have been connected with a larger variety of affaIrs than 

ir Bartle Frere, and his association with them will be matter rof history as long as this 
Empire lasts or affords a theme for comment and admiration. "-Times. 
"Through prosperity and adversity the charm of his personal character remained 
unbroken, and to this he owed much of the respect and affection with which he was regarded 
by those who had the advantage of his acquaintance. "-Athtnæum. 
fI A fine life and a worthy biography is the verdict the critic will gladly record."-St. 
James's Gazette. 



2 Mr. .11IÚrray's List of Nezv and ReceJZt TVorks. 


The 


crimean W 
lr, from 


First to Last. 


EXTRACTS FRO
l THE PRIVATE LETTERS AXD JOURNALS OF 
General Sir DANIEL L YSONS, G.C.B., 
Constable of the Tower. 


Wz"th Illustrations from the Author's own Drawings and Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
II The narrative is artless but vivid in its simplicity, and the letters are full of interest, as 
aU faithful representations of stirring episodes must be. "- Tim.es. 
.. A simple and stirring account of battle -and adventure." -Spectator. 
.. Sir Daniel Lysons, who was the first soldier of the British force to set foot on Crimean 
soil, and one of the last to leave it, has · done' the Crimean war · from first to last' in a little 
book of less than three hundred pages, as interesting as it is modest. "-Pall .J.llall Gazelle. 


.. - 


A Vagabond 111 


Spain. 


A
 ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY O
 FOOT, 
CHIEFLY WITH THE PURPOSE OF STUDYIKG THE HABITS AND CUSTO!\IS 
AND THE AGRICULTURE OF THE PEOPLE. 


By C. B. LUFFMANN. 
Crowll Svo. 6s. 


" Enamoured of a vagrant life, and desirou5 of getting a practical knowledge of the condi- 
tion of agriculture in Spain, and of learning to understand the life and social conditions of the 
common people, 1:Ir. C. Boyne Luffmann shouldered his wallet at Biarritz, and walked as a 
tri1.mp for one thousand five hundred miles across Spain, from the Pyrenees to the Mediterra- 
nean . . . . . The present volume is the record of his e
periences and adventures, and it is 
full of interest from the first page to the last." - Times. 
.. One of the freshest, brightest, and most original volumes of travels it has been our 
pleasant task to read for many days. "-Glasgow Herald. 


.. - 


Eye. 
...
N ACCOUNT OF THIS AXCIENT AND 'YIDESPREAD 
SUPERSTITION. 


The 


Evi 1 


By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. 
With many Illustra/i01zs. 8vo. 21$. 
II A book teeming with curious and valuable information. . . .. As 1fr. Elworthy justly 
observes, the origin of the belief in the evil eye is lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, and 
it must be set down as one of the hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His 
admirable work on the subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly 200 excellent engra- 
vings, should figure in every public and private library in the three kingdoms. "-Dairy 
Telegraph. 
.. Here is an abundant, an inexhaustible magazine of illustrations. . . . . an astonishing 
volume. He is copious, accurate, entertaining; a traveIled man. . . . a reader of tomes 
inaccessible to the many, an observer also of the strange things which happen at his own door 
in the \Vest."-SpeakGr. 



Mr. Murray's List of New and Recent l1/orks. 


'" 
" 


Day - D rea m s. 
BEING THOUGHTS FRO
I THE KOTE-BOOK OF A CRIPPLE. 
Major GAMBIER-PARRY, 
Author of " Reynell Taylor: a Biography," &c. &c. 
Crow1,8vo. 7s. 6d. 
.. The book has an interesting character of its own as a revelation of the writer's oym indi- 
viduality; and the bright, courageous and hopeful spirit in which he grapples with probl
ms 
that too often set the writers ot books complaining, makes the volume stimulating and enJoy- 
able to read. "-Scotsman. 
.. Major Gambier-Parry's themes are \\ ell-worn, as the titles · Work,' · Truth,' &c... suffi- 
ciently indicate; but he seldom fails out of the storehouse of his reading or observatIon, to 
bring forth treasures new and old. "-AthenæulIl. 


. . 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


The 


Psalter · 
Prayer 


According to 
Book Version. 


1 
tl1C 


'YITH A CONCORDAXCE AND OTHER 
IATTER CO
IPILED BY 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Imperial 32/1l0, roan, 3s. 6d. Morocco, 5s. 
II The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of readers, 
and a curious bond between the veteran statesman and a multitude of those otherwise excel- 
lent people who have been always accustomed to regard him with abhorrence." -Speaker. 
II A concordance is specially needed for the Psalms. . . . That which Mr. Gladstone 
has prepared is very full, and will meet all requirements. "-Globe. 
II Altogether the arrangement and get-up of the little book is excellent, and it will be 
treasured in many homes not only as a charming edition of the · Psalter,' but for what it 
contains of loving work by its venerable and venerated editor."- r"Vestm.inster Gazette. 


The 


Odes of 
Carmen 


Horace and 
Sæculare. 


the 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Large Crown 8vo, 6s. Also New and Popular Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s.6d. 
* * * A few Copies, printed on best hand-made paper, rubricated, at 215. each net, 
are still to be had. 
II This little book must be pronounced one of the literary miracles of the world. "-Dairy 
News. 
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Progressive Revelation. 
OR THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. 
By Miss E. M. CAILLARD, 
Author of " Electricity: the Science of the Nineteenth Century," &I The Invisible Powers of 
Nature, " &c. 


Crowll 8vo. 65. 
":Miss Caillard's book is thoughtful and acute. "-Scotsman. 
II It \\ould be impossible to do justice to the whole arcyument of this remarkable work 
except at a l
ngth w
ich our space forbids! nor could any 
bstract of that argument convey 
an a
eq
late Impres
l
n of the cl?
e re
sonmg, t
e t
ue spiritual intuition, the philosophic grasp 
of prmciples, the stnkmg and ongmal Ideas, whIch Impart a unique force and interest to everv 
chapter. We have perused no rect"nt w
rk, in its department of literature, so freshly thought- 
ful and attractively suggestive."-National Obserúer. 


.. 


History of Religion. 
A SKETCH OF PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES, & 
OF THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE GREAT SYSTEMS. 
By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. 
CrtTdJ1Z 8vo. 5s. 


This work is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION :MANUALS, edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew's University. 
I I Professor Menzies must take high rank amongst these explorers in a field of study where 
fresh discoveries are being made eyery year. His' History of Religion' will be found a 
valuable help to those who wish to acquire some knowledge of comparative beliefs. "-Daily 
Chronicle. 
., As a popular comprehensive account of all the principal forms of religion, and of their 
relations one to another from the evolutionary standpoint, nothing could be more admirable 
than Professor Menzies' manual. Considering the limits within which he was necessarilv 
restricted, the merits of the book are superlative."-Baptist Ji.lagazine. 


* * 
* 


.. 


Ed \vard 


Harold 


Bro\vne, 


DID. 


LORD BISHOP OF ELY AND SUBSEQUENTLY OF 'VINCHESTER AND 
PRELATE OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


A .AI EMOI R. 
By the Very Rev. GEO. WM. KITCHIN, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. 


7Vith Portraits. 8vo. 185. 


The memoir is not merely a sympathetic and winning portrait of a man, but a luminous 
and instructive chapter of contemporary ecclesiastical history."-Times.. . 
I I The biographer has produced a most attractive and sympathetic memOIr of a most mte- 
resting personality." -Daily Chronicle. 
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Sir "VVilliam 


Gregory, 


K.C.M.G. 


FOR
iERLY M:.P., AND S01IETIME GOVERNOR OF CEYLON. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LADY GREGORY. 
SECOND EDITION. Wz"th a Portrait. 8vo. I6s. 


" There is not a dull chapter-scarcely a dull page-in this goodly volume, which contains 
the life-story of a kindly, impulsive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentleman."-Academy. 
"\Ve may say at once we ha\'e read no book this season with greater pleasure."-Tablet. 
"The record of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile English, is one of the 
most charming narratives it has been our good fortune to read."- Va1lity Fair. 


The 


.. 


Sapphire 


R i n g. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By CHARLES GRANVILLE, 
Author of "Sir Hectors \Vatch," "The Broken Stirrup Leather." 


Cro'ZV1t. 8vo. 6s. 


.. 


The Country Banker. 
HIS CLIENTS, CARES, AND 'YORK. 
By GEORGE RAE. 
TENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


.. 


GABRIEL SETOUN'S WORKS. 


Sunshine and Haar. 


SOME FURTHER GLDIPSES INTO LIFE AT 
BARNCRAIG. 
By GABRIEL SETOUN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
.. A second book from the author of · Barn- 
craig'should convince those left un persuaded 
by the earìier volume-if any such there be- 
that a new v.riter has come among us with 
a notable gift of sympathy and insight into 
the hearts and lives of homely people:'- 
Scotsman. 
" 'Sunshine and Haar' deserves, and will 
undoubtedly receive, an appreciative welcome 
from therea.ding-public. "-DundeeAdvertiser. 


Barncraig. 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH 
VILLAGE. 


By GABRIEL SETOUN. 


Crown 8vo. ss. 


" It is with real pleasure that we welcome 
a new writer in the person of Gabriel Setoun. 
It is very rarely that a first book is of such 
excellence. It not only contains promise, but 
fulfilmen t. "-Queen. 



6 llfr. M"urray's Lzst of New and Recent Works. 


The 


Life of Sir William 


Petty. 


1623-1687. 
ONE OF THE FIRST FELLO'VS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 
SOMETIME SECRETARY TO HENRY CRO:\l\VELL; 
MAKER AND AUTHOR OF TIlE "DO'VN SURVEY" OF IRELAKD. 


DERIVED FROM PRIVATE DOCUMENTS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


By Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
With Maþ a1z.d Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


.. A work which it is delightful to read and most pleasant to ponder over."-Daily 
Chronicle. 
.. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice's book is a thoroughly sound piece of literary workmanship, 
unaffected, well balanced, and free from egotism. He has earned the thanks of all students 
of English, and still more of Irish, history by at length bringing into adequate light one 
whose previous obscurity is inexplicable. "-Athe1UEum. 


.. 


Talleyrand. 


By Lady BLENNERHASSETT. 
(Countess Leyden.) 
Author of" A Life of Madame de Stael." 


Translated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE, 
Late Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
2 Vols. CrOWll 8vo. 24s. 
II No more interesting or more intricate subject could be selected by a serious student of 
modern history than the one which Lady Blennerhassett has so capably and attractively 
handled in the volumes of · Talleyrand.' "-Standard. 


. . 


The Life and Times of William Laud, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


By the Rev. C. H. SIMPKINS ON, M.A., 
Rector of Farnham, Surrey, 
And Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of \Vinchester. 


Witlt Portrait. Crow11 8vo. IDs. 6d. 


MR. GLADSTONE writes :-" This seems to be by far the best and worthiest account 
of Laud yet published, an.d a new and pleasing proof of the vitality of the new Historic 
School at Oxford." 
II The biography is skilfnlly compiled, concisely written, and eminently readable. "- 
Scotsman. 
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The 


House of the 


Hidden 


Places. 


A CLUE TO ".t.HE CREED OF EARLY EGYPT FROl\I 
EGYPTIAN SOURCES. 
By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, 
Author of "The Drama of Empire," &c., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


Witi-" Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Ie Within the last few weeks one of the most plausible and cleverly worked-out of all the 
Pvramid theories has been propounded. We refer to the book entitled I The House of the 
Hidden Places, J in which Mr. i\Iarsham Adams, already known as a devoted labourer in 
certain fields of Egyptology. describes and supports as a solution of the fascinating problem 
the intimate correspondence, as he regards it, between the design of the Pyramid and the 
writings which are commonly entitled I The Book of the Dead. J" -1IIorm.l1g Post. 
" Mr. Adams has worked out his conception in great detail, and shows a wide acquaintance 
with Egyptian rnythology."-Scotsman. 
.. The whole volume is singularly interesting, and contains passages of actual literary 
beauty. It will be surprising if it does not make a stir. "-Sun. 


.. 


HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN. 


Songs, 


Poems 


and 


Verses. 


By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN. 
(COUNTESS OF GIl"FORD.) 


Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, 
by her Son 
The MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


FOURTH EDITIOX. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12S. 


.. There are none of Lady Dufferin's Poems in this volume that will not be read with 
pleasure and sympathy. . . . . We do not remember ever to have read a more touching and 
more beautiful account of the relations of a son with his mother than is here given." -Daily 
Chronicle. 


The 


A SELECTION 
Songs 


OF 


of Lady Dufferin. 
(Countess of GIFFORDe) 
SET TO l\IUSIC BY HERSELF, AND OTHERS. 


A COMPANION VOLU
IE TO "SOXGS, POE:\IS, AXD VERSES." 
IVords and .JIllSic. Crown 8z'o. 9s. 


"It will be welcomed by many, especially by those to whom the' Songs,' with their 
music, are already familiar. "-Globe. 



. 
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P r i ill 0 g e nit u r e. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ITS DEVELOPl\IENT IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES, AND ITS PRACTICAL EFFECT. 
By EVELYN CECIL, M.A., 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Member of the London School Board. 


8vo. I as. 6d. 


.. Well worth studying are the vie\".s that he expresses on the practical value of great 
landlords, and all that he has to say on the subject of small properties and · morcellements.' " 
-Daily Telegraþh. 
- .. Even those who do not agree with the writer's conclusions will find themselves better 
equipped for a rational discussion of the subject by a study of the facts historically and dis- 
passionately expounded as Mr. Cecil expoùnds them." - Times. 
to A book of the hour as well as of the age. "-Daily News. 


--++- 


Sir Henry Layard's Early Adventures In 
Persia, Babylonia, &c. 
INCLUDING A RESIDENCE Al\10NG THE \VILD TRIBES 
OF THE ZAGROS MOUNTAINS BEFORE THE 
DISCOVERY OF NINEVEH. 


CONDENSED FRO
I HIS LARGER 'YORK, AND REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 


With an Introductory Notice of the Author by LORD ABERDARE. 
With Portrait. Crow1Z 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


II It is indeed a charmingly told story of genuine adventure. It is the simple unpretentious 
story of the wanderings of his youth in one of the most interesting regions of the world."- 
Times. 


- --++- - 


The Scientific Papers and Addresses 
OF 
Werner von Siemens. 


VOLUME II. Including the following subjects:- 
INDUCTION \VRITING TELEGRAPH.-l\lAGNETO-ELECTRIC QUICK TVPE- 
\VRITER.-ELECTRIC \V ATER-LEVEL INDICATOR.-MI
E EXPLODER.- 
ALCOHOL l\lETER.-THE UNIVERSAL GALVANOMETER.-AuTOMATI- 
CALLY-STEERED TORPEDOES.-AuTOMATIC ELECTRIC LAMP.-ELECTRIC 
PLOUGH. - ELECTRIC ELEVATOR. - ELECTRICITY l\lETER. - ENERGY 
:\IETER, ETC. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. I4J. 
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An 


Unrecorded 
Indian 


Chapter 
Mutiny. 


of 


the 


BEING THE PERSONAL REI\IINISCENCES OF 
REGINALD G. WILBERFORCE, 
Late 52nd Light Infantry. 


CO:MPILED FRO:\l A DIARY AND LETTERS 'VRITTEN ON THE SPOT. 


THIRD EDITIOX. Illustratio1zs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


.. No matter how much the reader may have read of other publications. he will find this a 
most pleasing appendix to all that has gone before. "-Field. 
"There is not a dull page in the volume, and our only regret is that it is so short. . . . 
We have said enough to direct the attention of all lovers of tales that are stranger than fiction 
and of all admirers of British heroism to this remarkable little book. Mr. Wilberforce is to be 
congratulated upon the extraordinary interest of his reminiscences. "-Guardian. 


. . 


KOTES OF 
A Journey on the Upper Mekong, Siam. 
By H. WARRINGTON SMYTH, 
Of the Royal Department of Mines and Geology, Bangkok. 


Published for the Royal Geographical Society. 
fVìïh j1-'Iaps and Illus/ratio1zs. CrOWIZ 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
.. Well described by Mr. George Curzon, at the meeting of the Society, as 'a faithful and 
vivid account of boat life, raft life, camp life. and jungle 1ife in Siam' ; and · a singularly 
attractive picture of the various Lribes who inhabit that country.' "- Times. 


. . 


The Rise 
British 


and 
Dominion 


Expansion of the 
In India. 


FRO:\1 THE EARLY DAYS OF THE EAST INDIA COl\IPANY 
TO THE MUTINY. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, X.C.B. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS. 


With Colound fiJaþs. 8vo. 125. net. 


The favourable reception given to this work on its first publication as a Volume of the 
University Extension Series, edited by Prof. Knight, has induced the author to expand it 
and to bring out a larger edition continued to the time of the Mutiny. 
"A cordial welcome is due to its appearance as an independent work."-Ti1Jt.ts. 


* 
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TWO GREAT NATURALISTS. 


The 


Life 


of 


Ricl1ard 


Owen. 


BASED ON HIS CORRESPONDENCE, HIS DIARIES, AND 
THOSE OF HIS \VIFE. 


By his Grandson, The Rev. RICHARD OWEN. 
Assisted in the Revision of the Scientific Portions 
by C. DAVIES SHERBORN. 


'III 
With an Essay on Owen's Position in Anatomical Science by the 
Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. 


SECO
D EDITION. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


" A 

book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a very human 
figure stands out, bold in its outline, but revealing many an intimate detail." -Saturday 
Review. 
"The volumes teem with anecdotes; and the second is even richer than the first, for 
Owen's life became fuller and broader as manhood ripened into age."-St. James's Gazette. 


The Life 
William 


and Correspondence of 
Buckland, D.D., F.R.S., 


SOMETIl\IE DEAN OF \VESTMINSTER, TWICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, AND 
FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
By his Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. 
W-ith Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12S. 


II The Dean well deserves the tribute paid him in this volume, which is of modest propor- 
tions, and in no way exaggerates its subject's claim to remembrance. "-Globe. 
,. It is a very readable book, for it gives an excellent account, without any padding or 
unnecessary detail, of a most original man." - Westminster Gazette. 


.. 


Christianity 


and 


1\1 or al i ty. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES, 1874 AND 1875. 
By HENRY WACE, D.D., 
Principal of King's College, London. 


EIGHTH EDITION (REVISED). CrOë.i,m 8vo. 6s. 
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Tile 


Life and Correspondence of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 


LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 


\VITH THE CO-OPERATION AND SANCTION OF THE 


Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


THIRD EDITION. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32S. 


.. 


MR. WILFRED CRIPPS' WORKS. 


English 
ECCLESIASTICAL, DECORATIVE, AND D01\IESTIC. 


Old 


P I ate. 


By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 


A NEW EDITIO
 (FIFTH), ENLARGED AND REVISED. 


Medium 8vo. 21S. 


" A work on old English plate far more satisfactory and scientific than any that has 
preceded it. We recommend all plate collectors to have it at their elbow. "-Times. 
"We confidently say that · CrippS on Old English Plate' will henceforth be found on the 
shelves of every library worthy of the name, and be recognised for what it is,-the best work 
on its own subject."-Pall Mall Gazette. 


* * * Tables of the DATE LETTERS and :MARKS sold seþarately, 5 s . 


Old 


French 


Plate. 


ITS 1\1:AKERS AND 1IARKS. 


By WILFRED J. CRIPPS, C.B. 


A New and Revised Edition, wit1z. Tables of l'rfakers' Marks, in Addition to the 
Plate l'rlarks. 8vo. 10S. 6d. 
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The 


Pamirs. 


BEING A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR'S EXPEDITION ON 
HORSEBACK AND ON FOOT THROUGH KASHMIR, 
\VESTERN TIBET, CHINESE TARTARY, AND 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA. 
By the EARL OF DUNMORE. 
SECOND EDITION. With lIEaþs and many IllustraHo1zs, chz"efly from the Author's 
Sketches. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24->. 


.. 
If Lord Dunmore's account of his adventures in those far-off lands is excellent reading 
throughout, and is very well illustrated. "-
llorning Post. 
.. For sportsmen there is much to read in these 1\\ a volumes of grand hunting days after 
the · ovis poli.' the Tibetan antelopes and wild horses."-DélÍly TelegraPh. 


.. 


J 0 s i a h Wed g woo d, F. R. S. 
HIS PERSONAL HISTORY. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., 
Author of the U Lives of the Engineers." of '0 Self Help," "Character," &c. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


U A monograph which promises to be not the least popular of the author's already long 
list of works of this class. "-Daily News. 
.. He has not failed to make us feel that the subject of his biography was a great man, 
almost worthy of the splendid compliment paid him by Navalis, when he said that Goethe 
played in the German world of letters the same part tha t Vol edgwood played in the English 
world of art. "-Observer. 


.. 


Dr. Döllinger's 
and Literary 


Addresses on Historical 
Subjects. 


TRANSLATED, IN ACCORDA!\CE WITH THE WISH OF THE LATE AUTHOR, 


By MARGARET W ARRE. 


A New Series. 8vo. I4J. 


CONTENTS. 
UNIVERSITIES, PAST A!\D PRESE
T; FOUNDERS OF RELIGIOKS; THE E:\IPIRE OF 
CHARLES THE GREAT AND HIS SUCCESSORS; AKAG
I ; THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TE
IPLARS; THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM; 
VARIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION; THE LITERATURE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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A P easan t State. 


A
 ACCOUNT OF BULGARIA IN I 89-t, DERIVED FROl\I 
..-\ RECENT VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


8vo. 12S. 


.. A careful reading of 11r. Dicey's book ,,,-ill give any Englishman an accurate view of the 
present and a fair estimate of the future of the Bulgarian State. "-Atlunæum. 


.. 


English 
FRO:\l ITS ORIGIN TO THE PUBLICATION OF \VAVERLEY. 


The 


Novel. 


By Professor WALTER RALEIGH, University College, Liverpool. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[ALSO PUBLISHED AS ONE OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTESSIO
 SERIES, EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR KXIGHT, OF ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY.] 


· C He has read enormously and has digested his learning; his style has ease, measure, 
point; his summaries are luminous, his criticism of individuals is generally sound; and, on 
the whol
, his book is one to have as well as read-alike for the conclusions it achieves and 
the information it arrays. "-Pall .JIall Gazette. 
.. An admirable handbook,-clear, concise, definite, and yet not dry. .. The book is 
fun of good things, and as readable as any novel." -Journal of Education. 


.. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL'S WORKS. 


The Unseen Foundations of Society. 
AN EXA1IINATION OF THE FALLACIES AND FAILURES OF 
ECONO:\lIC SCIENCE DUE TO NEGLECTED ELEl\IENTS. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 
SECOND EDITION. 8vo. 18s. 


The Burdens of Belief. Irish Nationalism. 


AXD OTHER POE:\IS. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
K.G., K.T. 


AN APPEAL TO HISTORY. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
K.G., K. T. 


Crown. 8vo. 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


* * 
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Speeches on the Eastern Question". 
:By the late LORD STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 


8vo. 12S. 


.. 


TWO DISTING UISHE D LADIES. 
The Letters of A Sketch of the Life of 
Lady Burghersh , Georgiana, Lady de Ros. 


(AFTERWARDS COUKTESS OF 
'YEST
10RLAKD) 


'VITH SO
IE REMINISCENCES 
OF HER FA
nLY AND FRIENDS, 
IKCLUDING THE 
DUKE OF 'YELLINGTON. 


FRO
I GER:\IANY AND FRANCE 
DURING THE CA:i\IP AIGN 
OF 1813-14. 


Edited by her Daughter, 
Lady ROSE WEIGALL. 


By her Daughter, 
The Hon. Mrs. SWINTON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


1 V'it h Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Portraz"ts. Crozvtz. 8vo. 7.<;. 6d. 


++- 


Italian Pail1ters. 


CRITICAL STUDIES OF THEIR 'YORKS. 


By GIOVANNI MORELLI (Ivan Lermolieff). 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


By CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. 


I.-THE BORGHESE AND DORIA PAMFILI GALLERIES 
IN ROME. 


With an Introductory Notice by Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


II It does not need an enthusiastic sentiment for art to find this book interesting. No 
student of painting can afford to do without it. "-St. lames's Gazette. 


n.-THE GALLERIES OF MUNICH AND DRESDEN. 


Wit}/, Illustrations. 8vo. I5s 



Mr. Murray's Lz.st of New and Recetzt Works. IS 


A l\1anual of Naval Architecture. 


FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE, SHIP-O\VNERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, 
AND YACHTSl\lEN. 
By Sir W. H. WHITE, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy; Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh; Vice-President of the Institution of Naval Architects; Member of the 
Institutions of Civil Engineers and Mechanical Engineers; Honorary Member of the North-East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders; Fellow of the Royal School of Naval Architecture. 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great jart Re-written 1 
Wlth 176 fllustratio'JZs. Medium 8vo. 24S. 
"Mr. White's manner is excellent, and as his work embraces in a concise and clear form 
all that is at present known of naval science, it can conscientiously be recommended as a 
trustworthy preceptor. All who take an interest in ships, whether they be war, merchant, or 
pleasure ships, such as yachts, will find in the · Manual' all that science can teach them."- 
Field. 


.. 


The 


A SELECTION FROM 
Writings of Dean Stanley. 


Edited by the Venerable A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews. 


SECOXD EDITION. 


Wz.th Portrait. Cr07.iln 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


.. A series of animated and picturesque passages culled from the writings of the Dean. 
He was one of those writers, we vpnture to think, who are seen more to advantage in select 
passages than in continuous works, and this volume ought to prove highly popular."- 
Athenæum. 


.. 


The Epistles of St. Paul 
Thessalonians, Galatians 


to the 
and Romans. 


\VITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 


INCLUDING AN ESSAY ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, ORIGINALLY 
PUBLISHED IN "ESSAYS AND REVIEWS." 


By the late B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College. 
Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., iLL. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, each volume. 
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NE'V AND REVISED EDITION OF 


F ergllsson' s History of Archi tecture 
In all Countries. 


In Four Volumes, medium Bvo, with upwards of 1,700 Illustrations. 


VOLS. I. & II.-ANCIENT AND MEDlEY AL ARCHITECTURE. 
Edited by R. PHENÉ SPIERS, F.S.A. 


With 1,000 Illustrations. 2 Vols. ;(,3 3s. 


VOL. III.-INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 31S. 6d. 
VOL. Iv.-MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 3IS. 6d. 


- +. 


Kirl{es' Handbook of Physiology. 


By w. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal CoUege of Surgeons; and 


VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


With over 500 Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Crow1t 8vo. 14J. 


. . 


The 


Co n v e r s ion 0 fIn d i a. 


FR01I PANTÆNUS TO THE PRESENT TI1IE, 193-1893. 
By GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E., LL.D., 
Author of the Lives of \ViJIiam Carey, of Henry Martyn, of John \Vilson, F.R.S., 
and of Alexander Duff. 


TVith Illustrations. CnrdJn 8vo. 9s. 


,. To those who remember Dr. George Smith's admirable Life of William Carey, which 
without fear of challenge we reckon among the choicest of Missionary Biographies, the book 
before us will need no recommendation. . . . A statesmanlike account of seventeen centuries 
of mission work. II -Literary World. 
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A First Introduction to the Study of 
the Greek Testament. 


COMPRISING A CONNECTED NARRATIVE OF OUR LORD'S LIFE, 
FROM THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 
WITH CONCISE GRAMMAR, NOTES, AND VOCABULARY 
By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 


CrOW1t 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This volume is intended to aid those who desire to study the New Testament in the 
original Greek Text. The student, without any previous knowledge of the language, and 
with only a moderate amount of labour, may, by the assistance of this book, gain an insight 
into the Gospel Narrative text which he could not otherwise acquire. 


.. 


WORKS BY THE REV. CANON CHARLES GORE. 


The Mission of the 
Church. 


The Incarnation of the 
Son of God. 


FOUR LECTURES DELIVERED 
IN THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. ASAPH. 


THE BA
IPTON LECTURES 
FOR 1891. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Seventh Thousand. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


.. 


J e n n y L i n d the Art i s t. 


A NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE :MEMOIR OF 


MADAME JENNY LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT. 
1820-185 I. 
FRO
I MSS. AND DOCU
IENTS COLLECTED BY 
:MR. GOLDSCH
nDT. 


By H. SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral; 


and W. S. ROCKSTRO, 
Author of "The Life of Mendelssohn. 


W,z'th Portraits. Crown 8vo. 9s. 



. 
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Handbook of Ancient Roman Marbles. 


CONSISTING OF 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF ALL ANCIENT COLUMNS 
AND SURFACE 1\1ARBLES STILL EXISTING IN RO:\lE, 
WITH A LIST OF THE EU ÌLDINGS IN \YI-IICI-I THEY ARE FOUND. 


By the Rev. H. W. PULLEN, M.A. 
(Formerly Cltaþlain of H.IJf. Arctic Skiþ "Alert") 
Author of" The Fight at Dame Europa's School," &c. 
, 
Pea}. 8vo. 25. 


fC A perfect mine of information."-Glasgow flera/d. 
.. We commend l\1r. Pullen's work to the notice of all who have anything to do with that 
beautiful substance-marble. "-Carpenter and Builder. 


.. 


The Psalter of 1539. 


A LANDl\IARK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



COMPRISING THE TEXT, I
 BLACK-LETTER TYPE. 


Edited, with Notes, by JOHN EARLE, M.A., 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
8710. 165. 


.. Alike in the introduction and in the notes, students of the Psalter, whether theological, 
philological, literary, or devotional, will derive abundant guidance, instruction, and edification 
from Mr. Earle's comments. "-Times. 


.. 


Glimpses of F our Continents. 


LETTERS \VRITTEN DURING A TOUR IN AUSTRALIA, NE\V ZEALAND 
AND NORTH Al\IERICA, IN 1893. 
By the DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 


With Portraits alld Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, {;re. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


C C There is not a dull page in the book, and the Duchess has made the most of her øppor- 
tunities and has taken her fellow citizens and citizenesses into her confidence." - lVestminster 
Gazette. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY
S HANDBOOKS. 


H and boo k - Rom e. 


Rearranged, brought thoroughly up to date, and in a great measure rewritten by 
The Rev. H. \V. PULLEN. 
The Classical Archæology by Professor RODOLFO LANCIANI. 
The Sculpture Galleries described by A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British l\1useum. 
The Picture Galleries revised by the Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. 
\VITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND PLANS. 


Post 8vo. I Os. 


.. The amount of information in the book may be indicated by the fact that, though of 
convenient size, being printed on thin paper, it is a volume of 596 pages, and contains 
92 maps and plans. The maps are all beautifully engraved. . . . A better or more 
serviceable guide-book could not be devised." -Scotsmall,. 


Handbook-India, Ceylon, and Burma, 
J 


Including BENGAL, BOMBAY, and MADRAS (the PANJAB, NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 
RAJPUTANA, the CENTRAL PROVINCES, MYSORE, &c.), the NATIVE STATES, ASSAM, 


And in aàdition a Short Guide to CASHMERE. 


WitJ
 55 Maþs and Plans of Towns and Buildings. Crown 8vo. 2OS. 
.. Far and away the best book of its kind. "-Scotsman. 
., No pains have been spared to render this excellent guide-book as comprehensive and 
complete as possible. "-Home and Colonial fifail. 
.. No visitor to lndia should start without a · Murray.' "-Pall Mall Gazette. 


Handbook - H ertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
and H untingdonshire. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW \VORK. 
VitJ
 10 Maþs and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


.. \Vherever we have tested it we have found its information accurate, adequate and 
well digested. "-Times. 
.. An entirely new volume of the well-known and deservedly appreciated series. It is 
fully worthy of its long line of useful companions. . . . The number of interesting places, 
full of delightful memories in these three little counties, will fairly astonish not a few readers. 
The maps are good enough for either pedestrians or bicyclists."-Dairy Chronicle. 
.. This guide-book is admirably written, well arranged, and it abounds in welcome and, 
in many cases, little known facts. "-Sþeaker. 
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MURRAY'S 
University Extension Manuals. 
Edited by Profes sor KNI G
 T, of St. And rews University. 
THE FOLLOtVING tVORKS ARE NOW READY: 
The Study of Animal Life. By J. ARTHUR THOl\lSON, Lecturer 
on Zoology, School of :t\Iedicine, Edinburgh, Joint Author of the Evolution of Sex, 
Author of Outlines of Zoology. \Vith many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ss. 
The Realm of Nature: A l\1anual of Physiography. 
By Dr. HUGH ROBERT :L\1ILL, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. With 
19 Coloured :L\1aps and 68 Illustrations. (380 pp.) Crown 8vo. ss. 
An Introduction to l\Iodern Geology. By R. D. ROBERTS. 
\Vith Coloured :l\Iaps and Illustrations. Crown 8\"0. ss. 
The Elements of Ethics. By JOHN H. 1IUIRHEAD, Balliol College, 
Oxford, Lecturer on !\Ioral Science, Royal Holloway College, Examiner in Philo- 
sophy to the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3S. 
Logic, I nductive and Deductive. By \VILLIAl\1 
IINTO, late 
Professor of Logic and Literature, University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
The Fine Arts. By Prof. BALD\VIN BRO\VN, University of Edin- 
burgh. \Vith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The French Revolution. By C. E. 1IALLET, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. 
The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By Sir ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B. 'Vith Coloured l\Iaps. Crown 8vo. 4s.6d. 
English Colonization and Empire. By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Coloured !\Iaps and Plans. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Use and Abuse of l\1oney. By 'V. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trin. ColI., Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo. 3S. 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Parts I. and II. By Pro- 
fessor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. (each Part). 
The Physiology of the Senses. By JOHN I\IcKENDRICK, Professor 
of Physiology in the University of Glasgow; and Dr. SNODGRASS, Physiological 
Laboratory, Gl35gow. Crown 8vo. 4S. 6d. 
Outlines of English Literature. By 'VILLIAl\1 RENTON. 'Yïth 
Illustrative Diagrams. Crov.-n 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
French Literature. By H. G. KEENE, 'Yadham College, Oxford; 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 3S. 
Greece in the Age of Pericles. By A. J. GRANT, King's College, 
Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. 'Vith 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Chapters in l\Iodern Botany. By PATRICK GEDDES, Professor of 
Botany, University College, Dundee. \Vith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The] acobean Poets. By EDi\IUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo. 3 S . 6d . 
The Enalish N oye!. By Professor 'V ALTER RALEIGH, University 
b 
College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 3S. 6d. 
History of Religion. By ALLAN J\IEKZIES, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism, University of St. Andrews. Crown 8\"0. ss. 
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NE WAND I.LJfPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON. 


INCLUDING SEVEN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, HIS JOURNALS, COR- 
RESPONDENCE, ETC., PRINTED VERBATIM FROl\l MSS. 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 


Edited, with a Preface, by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 


8vo. 


These literary remains, a small portion of which was exhibited at the Gibbon Centenary 
Commemoration in 1894, and aroused wide-spread interest and attention, comprise the 
celebrated autobiographies which constitute one of the recognized curiosities of literary 
history: Gibbon's Journals in 176:l-1764, written mainly in French; his correspondence with 
his own family; with the family of his intimate friend Lord Sheffield, and with other distin- 
guished contemporaries; various note-books, &c., &c. 
.. The large literary remains," said Mr. Frederic Hanison, at the Centenary :Meeting of 
the historian, II since the final publication of Lord Sheffield's labour of love exactly eighty 
years ago, have never received any critical review from any eye whatever. . . . This 
profusion of intimate letters that care has preserved, forms one almost unbroken record 
of a most affectionate nature, of a generous and grateful temper, of quiet and sane judgment ; 
and in his attachment to Lord Sheffield and his family, one of the most constant and 
beautiful types of friendship embalmed in our literature. 
.. The published life as we read it to-day does not follow any MS. of Gibbon at all. It is 
made up of passages pieced together with singular skill, first from one, then from another of 
the six l\ISS. The order is constantly inverted; paragraphs, sentences, phrases, are omitted; 
whole pages disappear, and many characteristir. points drop out altogether. The printed 

Iemoir is reaIJy a þot þourri, concocted out of the manuscripts with great skill, with signal 
tact, but with the most daring freedom.. . Entire episodes are suppressed. Passages 
of Gibbonian humour or irony are omitted. Long and important paragraphs which are in 
the text of the l\IS. drop into the notes of the print. Possibly a third of the manuscript is not 
printed at all. Some of the most famous passages are varied, and unsuccessful attempts are 
made to shield the author of the fifteenth chapter from the reputation of being unorthodox. 
" His monumental work still stands alone, in the colossal range of its proportions and in the 
artistic symmetry of its execution. It has its biemishes, its limitations, we venture to add, its 
misconceptions: it is not always sound in philosophy, it is sometimes ungenerous and cynical. 
But withal it is beyond question the gre
test monument of historical rc:;earch, united to 
imaginative art, of any age in any language." 
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THE 


HEART 


OF A CONTINENT. 


A KARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN l\IANCHURIA-THE DESERT 
OF GOBI-TURKESTA
-THE HIl\IALAYAS-THE 
HINDU KUSH-THE PA:YIIRS, ETC. 
FRo
1 1884 TO 1894. 


By Captain FRANK YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., 
Indian Staff Corps. Gold l\Iedallist, Royal Geographical Society. 


With lIIaps, Illllstratz"01zs, &c. 8vo. 


.. ......... .. ......4 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE 
CENTURY. 


NINETEENTH 


I.-DICKENS: THE HU),IOURIST AS D E:\IOC RAT. 
II.-THACKERA Y: THE HU
IOURIST AS PHILOSOPHER. 
IlL-GEORGE ELIOT: THE HU
IOURIST AS POET. 
IV.-CARLYLE: THE HUMOURIST AS PROPHET. 


LECTURES DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTIOX OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Revised and Enlarged. 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. 


8vo. 


................. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL LIFE 


IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 


A CONTRAST. 
By F. St. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College. Oxford. 


IVith uþwards of 100 Illustrations frolll photographs tal..'en by the A lIthor, and lIfaþs. 


The author visited the Kulu Valley in the Himalayas in circumstances which afforded him 
exceptional advantages for studying the native life and customs. He \\-as also permitted to 
accompany the military expedition of the Indian Government which took over the Kuram 
\.alIey on the Afghan frontier of the Punjab. 
The contrast afforded by the peaceful Himalayan Mountaineers, and the warlike clans of 
the Afghan border, is so striking an instance of the varied responsibilitie5 which the British 
Gmoernment has had to assume, even in one province of the vast continent of our .Indian 
Empire, that it is hoped that this account of them, fully illustrated by photographs taken 
with the special purpose of illustrating the narrative, will prove interesting to English readers 
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A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


LAW 


IN 


CHRISTIAN 


THEOLOGY. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
Author of "The Reign of Law," "The Unseen Foundations of Society," &c. 


Crown 8vo. 


In the preface to the 8th edition of the" Reign of Law," (1868) the Duke wrote: .. As re- 
gards the intention I had at one time entertained of adding a chapter on .. Law in Christian 
Theology," further reflection has only confirmed me in the feeling that this is a subject which 
cannot be adequately dealt with in such a form." 
The idea suggested in the foregoing paragraph will, after many years of thought, be dealt 
with in the forthcoming volume. It will thus form the conclusion of the argument com- 
menced with the" Unity in Nature," and farther pursued in "The Reign of Law." 


.................... 


REMINISCENCES; 
OF 


OR, THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
MY LIFE. 


By Sir JOSEPH A. CROWE, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Author of " The Early Flemish Painters," " Painting in North Italy," etc. etc. 


Including the founding and early days of the Daily News. Experiences as 'Val' Corre 
spondent: during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854; the Crimean \Var; 
Bombay during the :Mutiny; the Franco-Austrian \Var in 1859, &c. &c. 
Wltll Plans. 8vo. 


..... ............ . 


THE 
ARTHUR 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
PENRHYN STANLEY, 


D.D., 


LATE DEAN OF \YESTl\I1KSTER. 


Edited by ROWLAN D E. PROTHERO, 
Author of the" Life and Letters of Dean Stanley." 


1 7/01. 8vo. 


The great interest aroused by the publication of the Life of Dean Stanley, and the 
frequent requests for more of his letters, have led to the preparation of this volume. It 
comprises a selection from his unpublished letters, written throughout his whole life, to the 
members of his family, the late Master of Balliol, 11rs. Arnold, 
Irs. Drummond, 
Dr. Vaughan, Sir George Grove, and many other personal friends. By gracious permission 
of Her Majesty the Queen many of the D
an's letters to Her 
Iajesty are included in the 
volume, which will also contain selections from his poems, hymns, and occasional verses. 
This work will therefore form the complement of the two volumes of the Biography. 
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THE 


LIFE AND 
THOMAS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
V ALPY FRENCH. 


OF 


SCHOLAR AND lVIISSIONARY. FIRST BISHOP OF LAHORE. 
1825-1891. 
By the Rev. HERBERT BIRKS, M.A. 


Portrait, Illustrations, and .A/aps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


-VOL. I.-THE 
IISSIONARY SCHOLAR. 
YOLo II.-THE !\IISSIOXARY BISHOP. 


................ 


DISSERTATIONS ON 
WITH THE 


SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
INCARNATION. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, 
Canon of \Ve<;tminster. 


8vo. 


CONTENTS. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF OUR LORD.- THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD IN 
HIS 
IOR-TAL LIFE.-':TRAKSUBSTANTIATION v. NIHILIANISM. ETC., ETC. 


.................... 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 


MODERN GREEK AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


AS ACTUALLY 'VRITTEN AND SPOKEN. 


BEING A COPIOUS VOCABULARY OF ALL \YORDS AND EXPRESSIONS CURRENT Ii'J 
ORDINARY READING AND IN EVERYDAY TALK, WITH ESPECIAL ILLUSTRATION, 
BY MEANS OF DISTINCTIVE SIGNS, OF THE COLLOQUIAL AND POPULAR GREEK 
LA
GUAGE, FOR THE GUIDANCE OF STUDE
TS AND TRAVELLERS THROUGH 
GREECE AND THE EAST. 


By A. N. JANNARIS, Ph.D. (Germany.) 
Author of the latest Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon (the only one approved by the 
Greek Government). 


Crown 8vo. 
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UNPREPARED 


TRANSLATION. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION IN THE TRANSLATION OF 
UNSEEN PASSAGES OF LATIN. 


WITH RULES AND A SERIES OF GRADUATED EXAMPLES, CAREFULLY SELECTED. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 
By Professor T. D. HALL, 
Author of "The Students' English Grammar," etc., etc. 


Crow1Z 8vo. 


................ 


LYELL'S STUDENTS' ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IN GREAT PART 
REWRITTEN BY 


Professor J. W. JUDD, C.B., F.R.S., 
Of the Royal School of Mines. 


With uþwards of 600 Illustratz'ons. Crow1l 8vo. 


................- 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS 


FROM JANUARY TO JULY, 1794. 
By RAOUL HESDIN. 
Feap. 8vo. 
EXTRAC7 FROM THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


.. The writer would appear to have been trained as a wood-engraver in France in his youth, 
to have been at one time in )Jorth America, and possibly also in Germany; to have been 
thoroughly familiar with Paris under the ancien régi11le, to have been present at many of the 
earlier scenes of the Revolution, especially in 1789 and 1790. He evidently returned to 
Paris late in the year 1793, but whether from England or America seems doubtful. Allusions 
in his journal indicate that he was in the pay of the English Government at this time. Any- 
how, he obtained employment, apparently, as an engraver or director of engravings under the 
Committee of Public Safety, which, since the suspension of the · Constitution of 1793,' in the 
previous summer, exercised an absolutely despotic and practically irresponsible power in 
t'rance. . 
.. Hesdin was of sufficient importance to be allowed to work in a room in the Tuileries, near 
to that in which the Committee itself sat. He seems to have been intimate, in the practical 
war in which we should expect to find a spy intimate, with several persons of consideration. 
Fouché, if I am right in identifying the · Nantais' with that astute person, was evidently 
known to him previously. Some one high in the confidence of Danton appears to have 
received a large sum of money from him, and, on the fall of the Dantonist party, he considers 
himself to be in some danger. He had, however, other channels of information besides 
Fouché, and was associated with an Englishman or American whom he calls V-, )Vhom I 
have been unable to identify, but who certainly seems to have been a spy also. 
.. When and how Hesdin left Paris does not appear; he is always longing to get away. 
Mr. Pitt, it is well known, left a great deal of license as to their movements to his secret 
agents. The date of .. Fructidor ran II." on the cover may be a part of the blind; but if not, 
the journal was brought to conclusion between August r8th and September 16th." 
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A NEW, REVISED, A.ND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ROMAN 


GOSSIP. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
-\uthor of "An Idle 'Vornan in Sicily," etc. 


Crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
rIO No
o ; COUNTESS SPAUR; CARDINAL A:\TONELLI; IL RE GALANTUO:\IO; 
GARIBALDI; THE ROMAN BUONAPARTES, "1\IADAME 1\ItRE," 
QUEEN HORTENSE,..PRINCESS PAULINE, &C. 


"One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time. "-Daily 
LÏlronicle. 
I, A volume \\hich hardly contains a dull page. "- JVestminster Gazette. 
.. The whole book affords delightful reading. "-Daily TelegraPh. 
" A fascinating picture of Roman society."-Daily ,Yews. 


.................. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. 


\VITH THE ARGUME
TS FOR AND AGAINST THE PRESENT LAW, A
D THE 
VARIOUS PROPOSED CHANGES IN IT. 


(01t the Plan qf Afr. Sydllty Buxton's Hm,dbook of Political Questio1ls.) 


A 
IANUAL FOR AD:\1INISTRA TORS AXD 'YORKERS. 
By Miss GERTRUDE LUBBOCK. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 


................... 


THE 


NEW 


FOR EST. 


By ROSE C. DE CRESPIGNY 
AND 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of "Golf" in the Badminton Series. 


THE FORESTER. THE LAW OF THE FOREST. GYPSIES. FOLK:-LoRE. LOCAL 
NAMES, &c. THE BARROWS AND OLD POTTERIES. DOMESTIC CREATURES 
AND SOME OTHERS. DEER HUNTIl'\G AND Fox HUNTING. THE BEAUTIES 
OF FLORA. CHARCOAL-BuRNERS AXD QUEER CHARACTERS. SHOOTIXG. 
KNOTTY POIXTS. DEER-POACHING AND SMUGGLIKG. BIRDS IN THE FOREST. 
I:XSECT LIFE. GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


TVith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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COLLEGE 


S E R M 0 N S. 


FOR THE .MOST P \RT PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF BALLIOL COI.LEGE, OXFORD. 
To which are added 


SO
IE SHORT ADDRESSES TO CO
I)IUNICANTS. 
By the late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. 
CnrdJll 8z l o. 


...................
 


BISHOP HEBER. 


POET & CHIEF 1\IISSIO
ARY TO THE EAST, 1783--1826. 


'YITH LET fERS A
D YERSES XOT HITHERTO PUBLISHED. 


By Or. GEORGE SMITH, C.I.E.. F.R.G.S., . 
Author of the" Life of , Villi am Carey," "Henry Martin," &c. 



Vith Portrait, fifaþs, alld Illustratiol1s. Large CnJ7.f.)1l 8vo. 


...................... 


NEW EDITIONS OF HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK-ASIA MINOR, TRANSCAUCASIA, PERSIA, &c. 
An entirely New 'York. Edited by 
Iajor-General Sir CHARLES "TILSON', R.E., 
G.C.B. \Yith Assistance from Co!. CHEJUISIDE, R.E., C. B.; :Mr. D. G. HOGARTH; 
Prof. ""I'. RA
ISAY; Co!. EVERETT, C.1I.G.; Lieut. -Co!. HARRY COOPER; 
:\Ir. DEVEY and others. \Vith numerous 
laps. Crown 8vo. 


IRELAND. 
A Thoroughly Revised Edition, with New Set of Specially Prepared 
Iaps on a 
large scale. 


DEVON. 
EXETER, ILFRACO
IBE, SID)IOUTH, PLY
lOUTH, TORQUAY, &c. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
GLOVCE=:;TER, CHELTENHA
I, BRISTOL, TE'YKESBURY, &C. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
'V AR\YICK, KENIL\YORTH, LEA)IINGTO
, &c. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PROGRESS:- 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By F. S. BOAS, Balliol College, Oxford. 


[In the Press. 


LATIN LITERATURE. 


. 


By J. 'V. MACKAlL, Balliol College, Oxford. 


[Ready Ùt September. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By JOHN Cox, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Experimental 
Physics, McGill College, l\Iontreal. 


THE ENGLISH POETS, FROM BLAKE TO TENNYSON. 


By Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 


By ARTHUR BERRY, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Secre
ary to the 
Cambridge University Extension Syndicate. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


By JAMES DONALDSON, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
St. Andrews. 


.................... 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 


AN ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF ALL TIlE PLANTS USED, AND 
DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR CULTURE AND ARRAKGE
IENT. 


By W. ROBINSON. F.L.S. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIO
. 


With Numero1ls Illustrations. Mediu.m 8vo. ISS. 


[Now readJ'. 
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